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Armstrong's Linoleum 
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' Ix this cheerful, 

& inviting living-room, 
the floor of Arm- 
strong’s Brown Jaspé 


Linoleumharmonizes 
perfectly with the 
walls and furnishings, 
and makes a pleasing 
background for the 
fabric rug. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “A 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


Architects Are Specifying 


Permanent Linoleum Floors 


Is many modern houses, you will find 
that floors of linoleum are as much a 
part of the permanent construction as 
the walls or the windows. 

Architects are specifying these floors 
for new houses. The linoleum is laid 
over soft wood underflooring ; it makes 
a beautiful and durable floor, upon 
which the finest fabric rugs are dis- 


played to advantage. 





You will find floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in bedrooms, dining-rooms 
and living-rooms of homes where good 
taste prevails. These floors are smooth, 
solid, restful to walk on and stand on, 
easy to keep clean. 

First cost is less than that of other 

good floors, and there is never any 
necessity for expensive refinishing. An 
occasional waxing keeps a linoleum 

floor looking like new. 


If you want to see really beautiful 


linoleum for permanent floors, ask your 
merchant to show you the Armstrong 
Jaspés—gray, green, blue, and brown. 
Handsome plain colors, too, and the 
many artistic Armstrong patterns. 

A room 12 x 14 feet can be floored 
with Armstrong’s Linoleum in Brown 
Jaspé at a cost of about $52.00 (slightly 
higher in the far West). This includes 
cementing the linoleum down over 
builders’ felt paper, which is the most 
satisfactory way to lay linoleum as 
a permanent floor. 

All Armstrong’s Linoleum is guar- 


anteed to give entire satisfaction. 


The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration 
(Second Edition 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home 


interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


ArMstRoNG Cork Company, LinoLteumM DEPARTMENT 
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920 Virginia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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‘The Greatest Novel of 1921 





N its October issue McCall's will 

begin publication of what we be- 
lieve to be the most fascinating serial 
this magazine has ever printed. It 
will explore a part of the American 
scene fully as novel to the readers 
of 1921 as “Main Street’’ was to 
readers of 1920. 


” The Coast of Cockaigne” 


is the title of this remarkablenew novel. 
For its locale it invades Hollywood, 
the tiny, mountainside suburb of Los 
Angeles that sprang into a full-grown 
city overnight when the moving-picture 
world came to bask in its sunshine. 


Louis Joseph Vance 


is the author of this first novel which 
paints with fully-revealing candor the 
inside of Hollywood film-life. The 
story, beginning in New York, swiftly 
sweeps Lucinda Druce, the toast of 
Fifth Avenue, from her aristocratic 
moorings straight into the center of 
that glittering, seething world where 
countless American girls struggle every 
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year in an effort to become the film 
favorites of the millions. 


Mr. Vance who, as author of “The 
Lone Wolf,” “The Brass Bowl” and 
“Joan Thursday,” has himself directed 
the taking of films and the destinies of 
several famous stars, knows this life as 
probably no other American author 
knows it. 


In “The Coast of Cockaigne” he will 
picture for the first time exactly what 
the heart of Hollywood is like—what 
you yourself would see and hear and 
experience if you were to become an 
important cog of the amazing American 
movie machine. 


All this, however, will be only the 
background for the story itself. This 
is one of the most gripping tales this 
master novelist has ever given us. 
“The Coast of Cockaigne” touches the 
life of 1921 on all its complex sides—it 
is a novel which we believe will easily 
rank as the best of the year. It begins 
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is his mother or his father, leaning over the 
d h ad and the dull pene il in the dining room 
dinner who can throw more light on his per 
ple xities than the best teacher in the world! 


Wilham yan 


“Nine O’Clock, Children!” 


CHOOL-DAYS again, and a sudden, blessed By Kathleen Novvis throw more light on his perplexities in half an hour 


peace and quiet in the house, after the last than the best teacher in the world can do in a year! 








slam of the gate, and a chance at last to mark For the teacher has fifty-nine other children to guide, 
the jelly glasses, and hang the fresh curtains ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM VAN DRESSER her problem is one of discipline and of criticism. She 
1 . . . i] 
and paint the guest-room chairs, without the sudden cannot stop to clear up the stupid little misconcep- 
interruption of sticky fingers, and destructive feet, tion that is holding your twelve-year-old girl in a 
and curious little voices. They are all out of the , very spell of bewilderment and despair, and that will | 
way, with their handkerchiefs and lunch-boxes and hold her back all her life. 
new pencils, until after three o'clock, and Heaven be A mother that I know carried her son through an 
praised for schools Contents for Septe mber, 1921 entire grade of mathematics, after an illness, in ex- 
So far so good: the most devoted-mother in the Page actly seven weeks, by giving him one hour every 
world feels the relief, and the instant they are gone, Nine O'Clock, Children! . . . 2. . 2 morning. And the boy enjoyed it thoroughly. 
her mind is filled with other long-delayed matters, By Kathleen Norris “When I think,” said this woman to me later, “of my 
and she gives them not another thought Women Who Loved Too Well . . . .) 5 own hatred and despondency, at his age, over those 
And yet her share of their schooling is quite as By Mary Garden very sums, those simple and interesting little prob- 
important as their teacher’s share, and her influence The Master Passion ee oe lems, I wonder that we grown-ups can be so cruel!” 
UDOT 10 nlv aff cts the 1 d . : : u econd of a remarkable serie of storie ‘ 2 mine sare snainee ) 
pon it t t only affects he child and the teacher, but By Robert W. Chambers Am an, a prominent civil engineer, told me that 
the great national institution of public schdoling as , tN Bu Theed during his entire eleventh year, he did not know that 
well Hollywood Now y Theodore Dreiser 8 “Ib.” stood for “pounds.” He had missed the day 
After all, we are not sending them to school to Wild Ginger (Story) . . . «2 2... 9 on which that was explained to the class, and no one 
learn how to bound Kansas, or the date of Flodden By Fanny Heaslip Lea told him. Meanwhile he was marked dull and stub- 
Field. These things will mean nothing in their lives The Lane That Ran East and West (Story) 10 born, and was refused promotion. “And to this day,” 
as facts they are quickly forgotten, and easily to be By Algernon Blackwood he told me, “ ‘Ib.’ does not look like pound, to me.” 
rediscovered. We send our children to school to help \ Social Secretary at the White House 12 
them grasp some notion of the great world of science By William H. Crawford * * * 
{ history ar irt that is about them. to learn how The Fortune Huntress ie 13 ERHAPS it isa senseless hatred of a teacher, per- 
ey may find their own place and work in that By Bernice Brown haps—as in the case of dear little Emmy Lou— 
rmous scheme, and above all, to gage themselves lhe Lark (Serial) By Dana Burnet 15 it is a joggly desk that accounts for the low mark. 
an beings, te re patience and appl = erhaps it is the streaming sunshine that gives a deli- 
ul ju itience and applica Serving the Simple Dinner a le hal Perhay s it is the streaming sun hine that give a lel 
ambition and interest, to make friendships, and By Lilian M. Gunn cate girl headaches, or the English socks you think so 
w worthy of friendshiy ; smart that are making your small son’s life a Purga- 
P 4 Woman’s Idea of the Best $5,000 House 29 - - ae 6) 8 
r " By Marcia Mead tory. een o 
But whatever it is, it is your business to know 
; Teeny Town Cut-Out ...... =. 3O . ies ces 
B' I the preparation for all this must be done at By Mel Cummin about it, to cooperate, to make a friend of the 
home; if he has not been trained at home to be a teacher and talk it all over. And one last hint: be 
- mar . #3 ier a od : Your Baby end Yom. ..« » » ss. @ sediin al . Y Die jl : oy 
polite and willing and responsive, the boy's s hoo By Dr. Josephine Baker sensible about it. our children and mine have 
lays are wasted, and his mother might much better sa faults—every single one of them is either lazy or 
: The Becoming Coiffure . . . a : * 
put him in a circus or a grocery store = “held noisy or sulky or stubborn. And the only fortunate 
“ By Suzanne Sheldon a : , ; 
It is at home that he must learn that verbs, and - k Exct - children in the world are those whose mothers know 
A : . A é a) ruse — » Excha 7 , m * } 2 eaene e 
and sums, are only a form of game, and that eS ee that they are not angels, and are willing, in all 
he may come to like them as much as he d Fashions . . . . By Anne Rittenhouse 43 humility and earnestness, to help them to be better. 





aoes picture 


puzzles or guessing contests. And it is his mother or The Heart of Woman ....... 56 
n father, leaning over the tumbled head and the 
pel in the dining-room after dinner, who can | OLA. 
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The one instrument approved 
alike by artists and public 


UBLIC approval fol- 

lows artistic leadership. 
The Victrola stands alone. 
The great artists who make 
records for it have by that 
simple fact given it the 
only sanction which really 
counts. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 


of each month. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 7" ; y 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! y ping gt gy 
ict XVII, electric, $ 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. ee 
Camden, N. J = ‘ 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden,N.J. 
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Do you know the directions that insure . 


good results in all puddings? 


| T is as much an art to make a 
good pudding as to make a 
good pie — but it is easy once you 
know the primary rules used by 


expert cooks. 


It may save you many failures to 
know that a pudding must be mixed 
softer for baking than for steam- 
ing; that a batter pudding requires 

hot oven, and an egg pudding a 
slow, even heat; that a steamed 
yudding must not be uncovered for 
the first half hour; that in pudding 
making, as in pastry, the use of a 
rich, tasteless, vegetable shorten- 


ing makes the pudding lighter, 


tenderer, more delicious, and 


easier to digest. 


Good cooks prefer Crisco for 
shortening because it has every 
one of these qualities that are de- 
sirable for fine desserts. It is the 
pure, white cream of choice vege- 
table oil hardened to the right con- 
sistency by the special Crisco proc- 
ess. It is 100% rich, tasteless, and 


odorless—and it is economical. 


Use Crisco, follow the approved 
rules for puddings given in the 
cook book offered to the right, 
and see how easily you can make 
delicious, unusual desserts. 
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Peach ‘Pudding 


Fill Criscoed baking dish full of peaches 
and pour over top a batter made of 1 table- 
spoonful Crisco, % cupful sugar, 1 cupful 
floui, 1 teaspoonful baking powder, 1 well 
beaten egg, 14 teaspoonful salt, and 1 cup- 
ful milk. Bake in moderate oven 30 min- 
utes. Serve with cream. 


Should a batter pudding be baked 
as soon as it is mixed? 


The right answer to this question is one of the scores of 
answers, covering every branch of cookery. that make 
“The Calendar of Dinners’’ the most helpful cook book 
you can have This book was written by Marion Harris 
Neil, formerly cookery editor of ““The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,*’ for the benefit of every woman who wants to 
avoid cookery failures. Mrs. Neil not only discloses 
her cookery secrets, but gives 615 exclusive recipes and 
acomplete dinner menu for every day inthe year The 
book is illustrated and cloth bound. 
Each copy costs us 42c wholesale. 
You may secure one copy for 


personal use by sending only 10c 
in stamps, to Section L-9, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 


The Procter 4 Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Obio. 
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Get Crisco from your 
tary, wrapped containers, holding one 


pound or more, net weight. Use it 
for everything—it gives you the ut- 
most quality and richness for every R 
cooking purpose 
Crisco is also made and sold Re lege -For Shortening 
in Canada For Cake Making 


grocer, in sani- 
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ESPITE the pathos of her suffering and its 
tragic end, Marguerite’s love for Faust seems 
to me one of the lesser of the great loves of 
opera 
Marguerite was not a mature woman, 
making a conscious gift of herself. She wasa 
child and her love was the love of a child. There was 
nothing complex about Marguerite. She was as simple as 
she was obvious. Her dreams were the usual dreams of girl- 
hood. Her spinning, her church, and the love of her brother, 
made up her life. 

She lived in the precarious security of a narrow home 
environment. Her family had built a wall of protection 
around her. When her mother and sister died they left her 
to her brother’s care. When he went away to war, this wall 
crumbled. Marguerite lacked the sort of character that is 
built upon experience, and had nothing to fall back upon but 
blind faith and trust. 

I do not mean to suggest that she was not good or that 
she was not essentially pure. I mean that her goodness was 
insufficient because it lacked the necessary background of a 
knowledge of good and evil. 

She did not decide for herself what was good or evil, but 
believed those things good which people said were good, and 
those things evil which she was told were evil. This trust 
amounted almost to lack of character 

Faust, in the passion of his newly purchased youth, hesi- 
tated for a moment before her purity, but her touch upon 
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his spirit was too slight a thing to save her from him or 
from her own love ature and the narrowness of her 
training and environment had decreed that Marguerit: 


di den should be the victim. She believed, sorrowed, broke 


DECORATION BY W. T. BENDA 


N this article, the finest ever written by 
Mary Garden, world-famous actress 
and prima donna, the great impresario 
analyzes the tragic love-lives of six of her 
heroines whose dramatic histories she re- 
lives in grand opera. Each one—Salome, 
Melisande, Thais, Monna Vanna, Mar- 
guerite, Fiora—was a ““woman who loved 
too well."’ Each had that within her soul 
which was capable of a great, historic 
love—yet each had, too, that which 
wrought love's tragic downfall. Miss 
Garden's analyses of these heroines, whose 
fame she recreates from season to season, 
must be of interest to every reader. 


her heart, and died. To the end she remained the child 


HE passion of Salome was guite another thing 
Here was a girl of fifteen years who had come out 
of the womb of evil. All the sophistication of t! 

ages had gone into her making. Her mother was thi 
wickedest woman in all Judea; her father the most viciou 
man. All the material things of life were hers without the 
asking. She had no need to long for fine linen, or soft vel 
vets, for rich brocades or glistening jewels. All the trappings 
of a kingdom were hers for a sigh. Her task was to conceive 
a desire—not to trouble about its fulfilment 

Only the unknown, only the unattainabie, could stir the 
imagination of Salome. And to her there was so little un 
known, so little unattainable. Only that which was forbid 
den could rouse the depths of her passion, and until she 
heard the voice of Jokanaan, nothing was forbidden 

Herod offering her half his kingdom, his jewels and hi 
white peacocks, only offered her more of that with which 
she was already sated. Narraboth’s ardor and even hi 
death, she accepted without question as the rightful due of 
a Princess of Judea 

She longed only for something to break her ennui 





Being the Second Episode \ 
of 
**The Flaming Jeu el”’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. CHAMBERS 
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er days passed without any report of 
ntion, Darr , known as Hal Smith 
p, began to ect that Quintana had 
rica through the meshes of the police 
ernational criminal could be expected 
uise or other, piloted thither by 
inuel Sard 
So Hal Smitl hose duty was to wash dishes, do chores, 
Iso to supply Clinch’s with “mountain beef’—or deer 

n illegally le it convenient to prowl every day in 


mat 
the vicinity of the Ghost Lake road 


He was perfectly familiar with Emanuel Sard’s squat 
itures and parrot nose, having robbed Mr. Sard of Quin 
na’s cipher and of four thousand dollars at pistol point 
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“Daddy,” she whim- 
pered, “I was fright- 
ened. I didn't know 
where you had gone” 


“By ‘Kobert W. Chambers And ove morsing, at Gost Lat 


Smith beheld Sard himself on the 
hotel veranda, in company with five 
strangers of foreign aspect 

During the midday dinner Smith, on pretense 

of inquiring for & guide’s license, got a look at the 

Inn ledger. Sard’s signature was on it, followed 

by the names of Henri Picquet, Nicolas Salzar, 

Victor Georgiades, Harry Beck, and José Sanchez. And 

Smith went back through the wilderness to Star Pond, con- 

vinced that one of these gentlemen was Quintana, and the 

remainder, Quintana’s ga and that they were here to do 

murder, if necessary, in their remorseless quest of the Flam 

ing Jewel. Two million dollars once had been offered for 
the Flaming Jewel—and had been refused. 

Clich probably possessed it. Smith was now convinced 
of that. But he was there to rob Clinch of it himself. For 
he had promised the little Grand Duchess to help recover 
her Erosite jewel; and now that he had finally traced its 
probable possession to Clinch, he was wondering how this 
recovery was to be accomplished 

To arrest Clinch meant ruin to Eve Strayer. Besides, he 
knew now that Clinch would die in prison before revealing 
the hiding-place of the Flaming Jewel. 

Also, how could it be proven that Clinch had the 
Erosite gem? The cipher from Quintana was not sufficient 
evidence 
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No; the only way was to watch Clinch, prevent any 
robbery by Quintana’s gang, somehow discover where the 
Flaming Jewel had been concealed, take it, and restore it to 
the beggared young Duchess whose only financial resource 
now lay in the possible recovery of this almost priceless gem. 

Toward evening, Hal Smith shot two deer near Owl 
Marsh. To poach on his own property appealed to his sense 
of humor. And Clinch, never dreaming that Hal Smith was 
the James Darragh who had inherited Harrod’s vast pre- 
serve, damned all millionaires for every buck brought in, 
and became friendlier to Smith. 


lected the human sewage of the wilderness. 

It being Saturday, the scum of the North Woods 
was gathering at the Star Pond resort. A venison and 
chicken supper was promised—and a dance if any women 
appeared 

Jake Kloon had run in some Canadian hooch; Darragh, 
alias Hal Smith, contributed two fat deer and Clinch cooked 
them. By ten o’clock that morning many of the men were 
growing noisy; some were already drunk by noon. Shortly 
after midday dinner the first fight started—extinguished only 
after Clinch had beaten several of the backwoods aristocracy 
insensible 

Towering amid the wreck of battle, his light gray eyes 
a-glitter, Clinch dominated, swinging his iron fists. When 
the combat ended and the fallen lay starkly where they fell, 
Clinch said in his pleasant, level voice: “Take them out and 
stick their heads in the pond. And don’t go for to get me 
mad, boys, or I’m liable to act up rough.” 

They bore forth the sleepers for immersion in Star Pond. 
Clinch relighted his cigar and repeated the rulings which had 
caused the fracas: “You gotta play square cards here or 
you don't play none in my house. No living thumb-nail can 
nick no cards in my place and get away with it. Three kings 
and two trays is better than three chickens and two eggs 
If you don’t like it, g’wan home.” 

He went out in his shirt sleeves to see how the knockouts 
were reviving and met Hal Smith returning from the pand, 
who reported progress toward consciousness. They walked 
back to the “hotel” together. 

“Say, young fella,’ said Clinch in his soft, agreeable way, 
“you want to keep your eye peeled tonight.” 

“Why?” inquired Smith 

“Well, there'll be a lot o’ folks here. There'll be strang- 
Don’t forget the State Troopers are look- 


(CF ected th dump was the disposal plant in which col- 


ers, too 
ing for you 

“Do the State 
Smith, smiling 

“Sure. They’ve been in here rigged out like peddlers and 
lumberjacks and timber-lookers.” 

“Did they ever get anything on you?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Can you always spot them, Mike?” 

“No. But when a stranger shows up here who don’t 
know nobody, he never sees nothing and he don’t never learn 
nothing. He gets no hooch outa me. No, nor no craps and 
ro cards. He gets his supper, that’s what he gets; and a 
dance, if there’s ladies—and if any girl favors him. That’s 
all the change any stranger gets out of Mike Clinch.” 

They had paused on the rough veranda in the hot October 
sunshine 

“Mike,” suggested Smith carelessly, “wouldn't it pay you 
better to go straight?” 

Clinch’s small gray eyes, which had been roaming over 
the prospect of lake and forest, focussed on Smith's smiling 
features 

“What’s that to you?” he asked. 

“T'll be out of a job,” remarked Smith, laughing, “if they 
ever land you.” 

Clinch’s level gaze measured him; his mind was busy 
measuring him, too. “Who the hell are you, anyway,” he 
asked. “J don’t know. You stick up a man on the Ghost 
Lake Road and hide out here when the State Troopers come 
after you. And now you ask me if it pays better to go 
straight. Why didn’t you go straight, if you think it pays?” 

“I haven’t got a daughter to worry about,” explained 
Smith. “If they get me it won’t hurt anybody else.” 

A dull red tinge came out under Clinch’s tan: 
asked you to worry about Eve?” 

“She’s a fine girl: that’s all.” 

Clinch’s steely glare measured the young man: “You try 
ing to make up to her?” he inquired gently 

“No. She has no use for me.” 

Clinch reflected, his cold tiger-gaze still 
Smith. “You're right,” he said after a moment 
good girl. Some day I'll make a lady of her.” 

“She is one, Clinch.” 

At that Clinch reddened heavily—the first finer emotion 
ever betrayed before Smith. He did not say anything for a 
few moments, but his grim mouth worked. Finally: “I guess 
you was a gentleman once, before you went crooked, Hal,” 
he said. “You act up like you once was. . . . Say; 
there’s only one thing on God’s earth I care about. You've 
guessed it, too.” He was off again upon his ruling passion. 

“Eve,” nodded Smith. 

“Sure. She isn’t my flesh and blood. 
she’s more, even. I want she should be a lady. It’s all I 
want. That damned millionaire Harrod busted me. But he 
couldn’t stop me giving Eve her schooling. And now all I’m 
livin’ for is to be fixed so’s to give her money to go to the 
city like a lady. I don’t care how I make money; all I 
want is to make it. And I’m a-going to.” 

Smith nodded again. Clinch, now obsessed by his mono- 
mania, went on with an oath: “I can’t make no money on 
the level after what Harrod done to me. And I gotta fix up 
Eve. What the hell do you mean by asking me would it 
pay me to travel straight, I dunno.” 

“T was only thinking of Eve. A lady isn’t supposed to 
have a crook for a father.” 

Clinch’s gray eyes blazed for a moment, then 
menacing glare dulled, died out into wintry fixity. 

“TI wan’t born a crook,” he said. I ain’t got no choice 
And don’t worry, young fella; they ain’t a-going to get me.” 
“You can’t go on beating the game forever, Clinch.” 

“I’m beating it—” he hesitated—“and it won’t be so 
long, neither, before I turn over enough to let Eve live in 
the city like any lady, with her autymobile and her own 
butler and all her swell friends, in a big house like she is 
educated for—” 

He broke off abruptly as a procession approached from 
the lake, escorting the battered gentry who now were able 
to wobble about a little. One of them, a fox-faced trap 
thief named Earl Leverett, slunk hastily by as though ex- 
pecting another kick from Clinch 

“G’wan inside, Earl, and act up right,” said Clinch plea 
antly. “You oughter have more sense than to start a fight 
in my place—you and Harvey Chase. G’wan in and behave.” 


Troopers ever play detective?” asked 
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Through all “‘The Flaming Jewel” Series 


| The People whose Adventures will be Unfolded 

José Quintana, whose band of international thieves has stolen 

| the ‘“‘Flaming Jewel,’”’ most marvelous of gems, from a 
high court of Europe The ‘Jewel’? has in turn been 

| stolen from Quintana He disappears, and is in com 

| munication with 

| 

| Emanuel Sard, a diamond broker in New York City Sard 
has received a code letter from Quintana which sends 
him in search of the Flaming Jewel! into the heart of 
the Adirondacks, on the trail of 


Mike Clinch, an ex-guide and huntsman, now proprietor of 
Hell’s Kitchen,”’ criminal dump of the north woods 

| rendez-vous for a “floating population of crooks and 
| bums, game-violators, boot-leggers, rum-runners.’’ Clinch 
used to be on the square until a man named Harrod, 
from Boston, bought in all the land around, posted 
trespass signs and caught him like a rat in a trap. That 
meant ruin to Clinch Honest business stopped; but he ha 
made money at law-breaking, and nobody catches him 
red-handed. Clinch has one ruling passion, his love for 





Eve Strayer, his step-daughter, and his determination to bring 

her up a “‘lady Before business ‘went bad, he edu 

cated her at an exclusive, metropolitan finishing-school 

So Eve has all the sophistication of the modern girl 

with all the arch simplicity of a girl who has lived her 

early life in the great Adirondacks She can smilk 

with the grace of a débutante, and she can hold a bad 

man at bay with her gun. Several days before this story 
opens, she saved 


Hal Smith from the hands of justice. Smith is at Clinch’s in 
disguise je is in reality James Darragh, nephew and 
heir to the very Harrod who crowded Clinch out. Dar 
ragh, Hal Smith, a personal friend of the Princess Theo 
dorica from whom the gems have been stolen by Quin 
tana, has also come to Clinch’s on the trail of the 

Flaming Jewel.’ 


He and Smith followed the procession into the house 
The big unpainted room where a bar had once been, was 
blue with cheap cigar smoke; the air reeked with the stench 
of beer and spirits. A score or more shambling forest-louts 
in their dingy Saturday finery were gathered there playing 
cards, shooting craps, lolling around tables, tilting slopping 
glasses at one another. Heavy pleasantries were exchanged 
with the victims of Clinch’s ponderous fists as they reentered 
the room. 


“Now, boys,” said Clinch kindly, “act up like swell gents 


and behave friendly. And if any ladies come in for the 
chicken supper, why, gol dang it, we'll have a dance! 
Ill 


OWARD sundown the first woodland nymph appeared 
= —a half-shy, half-bold, willowy thing in the rosy light 

of the clearing. Hal Smith, washing glasses and dishes 
on the back porch for Eve Strayer to dry, asked who the 
rustic beauty might be. 

“Harvey Chase’s sister,” said Eve. “She shouldn't come 
here, but I can’t keep her away and her brother doesn’t care 
She’s only a child, too.” 

“Is there any harm in a chicken supper and a dance?” 

Eve looked gravely at young Smith without replying 
Other girlish shapes loomed in the evening light. Some were 
met by gallants, some arrived at the veranda unescorted 

“Where do they all come from? Do they live in trees 
like dryads?” asked Smith 

“There are always squatter 
indifferently. 


in the woods,” she replied 
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Smith had seen them at Chost 

Lake Inn. One of them was Sard. 

Quintana’s gang had arrived at 
Clinch’s 


~ 


“Some of these girls come from Ghost Lake, I suppose 

“Yes; waitresses at the Inn.” 

“Jim Hastings plays a fiddle 
need me.” 

“What do you do when there’s a fight?” he asked, with 
a side glance at her pure profile. 

“What do you suppose I do? 

He laughed—amirthlessly 
pity for this girl 

“Well,” he said, “when your father makes enough to quit, 
he'll take you out of this. It’s a vile hole for a young girl—” 

“See here,” she said, flushing; “you're rather particular 
for a young man who stuck up a tourist and robbed him of 
four thousand dollars.” 

“I’m not complaining on my own account,” 
Smith, laughing; “Clinch’s suits me.” 

“Well, don’t concern yourself on my account, 
And you'd better keep out of the dance, 
trangers there.” 

“You think a State Trooper may happen in?” 

“It’s likely. A lot of people come and go. We don’t al- 
ways know them.” She opened a sliding wooden shutter and 
looked into the bar-room. After a moment she beckoned him 
to her side. “There are strangers there now,” she said, 

that thin, dark man who looks like a Kanuk. And those 
two men shaking dice. I don’t know who they are. I never 
aw them before.” 

But Smith had seen them at Ghost Lake Inn. One of 
them was Sard. Quintana’s gang had arrived at Clinch’s 

A moment later Clinch came through the pantry and 
kitchen and out onto the rear porch where Smith was wash 
ing glasses in a tub filled from an ever-flowing spring 

“I’m a-going to get supper,” he said to Eve. “There'll 
be twenty-three plates.” And to Smith: “Hal—you help 
Eve wait on table. And if anybody acts up rough, you slam 
him on the jaw—don’t argue, don’t wait—just slam him 
ood, and I'll come on the hop.” 

“Who are the strangers, dad?” asked Eve 

“Don’t nobody know ‘em none, girlie. But they ain't 
State Troopers. They talk like they was foreign. One of 
‘em’s English—the big, bony one with yellow hair and 
mustache.” 

“Did they give any names?” asked Smith 

“You bet. The stout, dark man calls himself Hongri 
Picket. French, I guess. The fat beak is a fella named 
Sard. Sanchez is the guy with a face like a Canada priest 
José Sanchez, or something on that style. And then the yel 
low-skinned, young man is Nicole Salzar; the Britisher, 
Harry Beck; and that good lookin’ dark gent with a little 
black Charlie Chaplin, he’s Victor Georgiades.”’ 

“What are those foreigners doing in the North Woods, 
Clinch ?” ‘enquired Smith. 

“Oh, they all give the same spiel—hire out in a lumber 
camp. But they ain’t no lumber-jacks,” added Clinch con- 
temptuously. “I don’t know what they be—hooch runners 
maybe, or booze bandits, or they done something crooked 
om'ers r’other. It’s sae to serve ’em drinks.” 

Clinch himself had been drinking. He always drank 
when preparing to cook. He turned and went into the 
kitchen now, rolline up his shirt sleeves and relighting his 
clay pipe. 


I play the melodian if they 


Fight too?” 
conscious always of his secret 


returned 


Hal Smith. 
too, if there are any 


I\ 
Y nine o’clock the noisy chicken supper had ended, the 
table had been cleared, Jim Hastings was tuning his 
fiddle in the big room. Eve had seated herself before 
the battered melodian. 

“Ladies and gents,” said Clinch in his clear, pleasant 
voice, which carried through the hub-bub, “we're a-going to 
have a dance—thanks and beholden to Jim Hastings and 
my daughter Eve. Eve, she don’t drink and she don’t dance, 

so no use askin’ and no hard feelin’ toward nobody 
sey So act up pleasant to one and all and have a 
ood time and no rough stuff in no form, shape or 
manner, but behave like gents all and swell dames— 
like you was to a swarry on Fifth Avenue. Let’s go!” 
He went back to the pantry, taking no notice 
of the cheering. The fiddler scraped a fox trot, 
and Eve’s melodian joined in. A vast scuffling 
of heavily shod feet filled the momentary 
ilence, accented by the shrill giggle of young 

girls. 

“They’re off,” remarked Clinch to Smith, 
who stood at the pantry shelf prepared to serve 
whiskey or beer on receipt of payment. 

In the event of a sud- 
den raid, the arranvements 
at Clinch’s were quite 
simple. Two large drain 
pipes emerged from the 
kitchen floor beside Smith, 
and ended in Star Pond 
In case of alarm the tub 

of beer was poured 
down one pipe; the 
whiskey down the 
other. Only the trout 
in Star Pond would 
sample that hooch 
again. 

Clinch, now slight 
ly intoxicated, leaned 
heavily on the pantry 
shelf beside Smith, 
adjusting his pistol 
under his suspenders 
“Young fella,” he said 

[Continued on page 34] 








Hollywood Now 


By Theodore Dreiser 


“°T“HE thing which is giving the motion 

picture its enormous popularity is the 
physical splendor of American girlhood. 
[he world is literally agape and athirst 
over the beauty of the American girl. 
making, whether she knows 


iS she who 1S 


is) 


it or not, the American motion picture the 
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pretty and 
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fronts of 
out Hick 
ville, Coyote Run 
and Tarantula, that 
lie cheek by jowl 
with Babylonian 
palaces (facade S 
merely Bagdadian 
mosques, praying 
towers, latticed win 
dows and alley 2 
Grecian temples and 
Chinese and Japan 


lections ot 


‘ 


ores ol 


ese gates and pa 
godas; prisons and 
palaces, huts and 
hospitals out of Russia; a line of trenches copied from 
France during the War; fur-trading stations and fac- 
tories out of the Northwest, their unchanging snows dis 
colored by the rust of nails; bits of Paris and London and 
New York; the bare bee-hive kraals of an African jungle; 


and then more of cowboy and greaser villages beyond the 
Mexican line 
rhe strangeness, to the stranger eye! 

ND then the endless cars of directors, assistant directors, 
A casting directors, stars, heavies, second leads, ingenue 

leads—ladies and gentlemen who at last, after heaven 

only knows what struggles and compromises, have reached, 
the place where they can have cars and who now park them 
in astonishing rows about these enormous buildings; cars of 
treasurers, cashiers, masters or mistresses of wardrobe, me 
chanics, carpenters, electricians, scenarists, interested finan- 
ciers, agents for “extras” and “atmosphere,” agents for prop- 
erties, agents for costumers—and, oh, yes! the occasional 
car of an important author; but more likely the far more 
expensive one of some novice of either sex who, wholly un- 
familiar with the conditions of the realm, ha to Hol- 
lywood to take the place by storm, The theory of Wau- 
kesha and Clarksville, West Virginia, still is that it can thus 
be done. According to the local directors, Kansas and Texas 
and lowa and Nebraska and Missouri actually provide 
chools wherein the essentials of screen technique are taught 
o that no time may be lost between stellar aspirations and 
tellar honors \fter six months or a year of study, the 
raduate is given a handsome diploma, armed with which he 
need only present himself to the nearest director of note in 
filmland, and, presto! fame and fortune 

And then comes the chilling eye of the casting director, 
or rather his second assistant, peering from behind the little 


come 
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Here is the ingenue-lead 
with mama in attendance 
—eyes snapping with van- 
ity or pleasure 


the little gray 
outer office. Comes the pathetic 
discovery that said precious 
diploma is worthless. Then the 
heartbroken appeals or the 
eventually the long trek back 


window in 


And 


thoughts. 
to the unwelcome if welcoming precincts of home. 

I can assure you that there are waiters and waitresses 
and cooks and helpers now serving in beaneries adjacent to 
the great studios in Hollywood, while they await the accumu- 
lation of sufficient funds to permit them to renew an assault 


castdown 


thus inauspiciously begun. I myself have heard them dis- 
cussing the composition of scenarios or their work as “ex 
tras” here and there, while they washed dishes or “boiled | 
two” or “browned three.” 

Today Hollywood proper is the scene and seat of the 
fellow with the successiul, or even only semi-successful, book 
or play or short story, or even the bare idea for one, care- 
fully treasured in his or her bag or brain to be traded for a 
pot of gold. It is also the place where the woman or man 
who has been able to train her or himself in the business of 
photography, lighting, decoration, designing, picking types 
for parts, grinding out old plots in new settings or new plots 
in old settings, or who can act, pose, dance, teach dancing, 
Cirect or manage, comes to bargain for fame or fortune. 


Y the same token, it is the realm of the new dressmaker 
who has come to Hollywood to share the rumored 
wasteful spendings of the ingenue and the beginner 
Ditto the milliner, the hair-dresser, the beauty expert and 
the manicurist. Their shops, or “parlors,” mushroomwise, 
spring up overnight. Ditto the restauranteur of French or 
Italian or New York extraction, who, smiling and elate, greets 
you on every hand. And the same can be said of the schools 
of dancing, whose teachers are hurrying here from all parts 
of the cultured world—Russia, Italy, France and Spain 
Cowboys and loafers from Medicine Hat, Tarantula and 
Alfalfa blow in here daily, expecting to work as rescuers on 
horseback. Mothers’ pets, who have hitherto been content 
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When Scan- 
lon came 
back to 
them, at 
half after 

our er 
thereabouts, 


lolani was 
still among 
her cush- 
ions, Ken 
nedy still 
comfortably 
low in the 
willow chair 


beside her 
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T’S a bit difficult, sometimes, to know 
just where a story begins—as in the 
present instance. What comes first? 
Iolani Jamieson, Commander Ken- 
nedy, or the flower of the wild ginger, 
that ivory-petaled, indescribably fra- | | 
grant denizen of the valleys and mountains | |--——~ 
of Hawaii nei? a eae 

The Fleet (destroyers, six of them) was 4 
a day and a half off Honolulu when Ken- 
nedy first heard her name. Pay Scanlon 
was talking, hunched in a chair in the 
wardroom, lost in a haze of his own ciga- 
rette smoke. Long absence from home and 
a creditable tremor of emotion at the prospect of return, had 
made him garrulous. 

Born in the Islands, Scanlon was of Scotch-Irish parent- 
age, and knew his Honolulu like a book. He had been away 
from it four years, this last time. “Which you'll 
admit, once you get the feel of the place, is a dashed sight 
too long. It’s like no other place in the world—a 
young, haphazard kind of life, not too many fool conven- 
tions, not too much east-of-Suez stuff, either . . won- 
derful people wonderful climate. wey: 

“Wonderful women?” inquired Kennedy at that point, 
with a grin. Kennedy was the Beau Brummel, the Don 
Juan, the gay Lothario—one might go further in debonair 
prototypes, but to what use? He was the foremost heart- 
hunter of his ship. Which says something. They were none 
of them laggards in love. 

“Women?” repeated Scanlon, eyeing Kennedy’s lean, 
dark length, his almost theatrically fine eyes, his delightfully 
skeptical mouth and his insultingly smooth, dark head, in 
general, with impolite contempt. “Until you've 
met an Island girl, you don’t know what woman means! 
Take my cousin, Iolani Jamieson—” 

And that, as has been said, was the first time Kennedy 
heard her name. 

He heard it calmly enough, asked for details lazily. “Io- 
lani—that’s Hawaiian, isn’t it, Pay? Didn’t know you be- 
longed to the royal family.” 

Pay Scanlon said he didn’t—but Iolani’s father had been 
his father’s half-brother, and had married a woman who 
was half-Hawaiian. “Which makes Iolani one-fourth Ha- 
waiian, y’see? Also, she’s the most beautiful thing the Lord 
ever turned loose on this earth, and the gamest. When she 
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was a kid of fourteen she could come in standing up on a 
surf-board in the heaviest surf running. Best swimmer in 
the Islands—bar nobody!” said Scanlon magnificently 

Kennedy jeered, but showed a deepening interest. “Rides, 
of course?” 

“Tolani,” said Scanlon with dramatic quietude, 
a steer with any cowboy on her father’s ranch.” 

“Oh—didn’t know they had cowboys in the Islands!” 

“You didn’t, eh? Well, those cowboys from the Jamie- 
son ranch beat everything in sight at the big Cheyenne rodeo 
a year ago. Devils on horseback—that’s what they are!” 

Kennedy looked respectful. 

“As for dancing,” continued Scanlon, “I never saw any- 
body could touch her. Been to school, too, in Paris, New 
York and—man! I could talk all day about that girl and 
not tell you the half of it. She’s smashed more hearts than 
a cook does egg-shells. Chap from New Mexico shot him 
self once because she wouldn’t marry him. Every 
new man in town has a try for her—it’s a kind of initiation 
into Honolulu society. And she turns ‘em all down so 
deftly they think till next morning they’ve been accepted.” 

“Black hair?” asked Kennedy, indulgently. ‘“Magnolia- 
leaf skin, slumberous dark eyes, mouth like a flower—all 
that sort of thing, of course!” 

“All of that.” 

“When do we see her?” asked Kennedy languidly. 

“You don’t see her,” said Scanlon, and chuckled. 

“Why not?” 

“She’s up on Hawaii—riding ranch. 
ber in San Francisco.” 

“She'll come down to Honolulu while the Fleet’s in port, 
won't she?” 


‘ 


‘can rope 


I had a note from 








Scanlon rose and stretched himself, smil- 
ing broadly: “My son, a Fleet’s nothing in 
her life; she’s seen too many of ’em! I'll 
tell you just what she said in that note. 
She said: ‘Pay dear, I’d love to see you, 
but I’m utterly fed up with parties and 
brass buttons. So I’m going up to Hawaii 
till all the little commanders and their ships 
have shoved off again. Turn down an 
empty glass.’” 

“Most women nowadays are blasé,” ob- 
served Kennedy, coolly. “How old is the 
lady ? Seventeen—or forty?” His tone was 
a trifle malicious. 

“Twenty-four,” said Scanlon, departing, “and it’s a 
dashed dangerous age in her case—you may take my word 
for it.” 

Kennedy had a slight feeling of annoyance, as of ‘one 
who has been deftly cheated. If the incredible lolani were 
not to be on view, why discuss her at such length? One ap- 
proached the Islands, of course, with more or less expecta- 
tion of romance extraordinary, the result of persistent effort 
on the part of various writing-chaps, to convey that idea. 
Kennedy knew his Robert Louis Stevenson, he knew his 
Jack London equally well; and while, of course, Honolulu 
wasn’t Tahiti, he linked moons and sixpences and scarlet 
flowers behind small, bronze ears, all in a sort of vaguely 
delightful, tropical dream. There was also a poem— 
of Rupert Brooke’s, wasn’t it? Kennedy had a sort of 
shame-faced flair for verse. 

Warm perfumes like a breath from vine and tree 

Drift down the darkness. Plangent, hidden from eyes, 

Somewhere an eukaleli thrills and cries 

And stabs with pain the night’s brown savagery. 

And dark scents whisper; and dim waves creep to me, 

Gleam like a woman's hair, stretch out and rise; 

And new stars burn into the ancient skies, 

Over the murmurous soft Hawatian sea. 











ENNEDY lingered pleasantly over the thought of the 
night’s brown savagery, having himself a composite 
background of nights—neither brown nor essentially 
savage, spent, when he happened to have shore duty, mostly, 
in New York, Washington, Norfolk, New Orleans, Pensa- 
cola, and places of that ilk 
[Continued on page 14) 








At eighteen, a smile upon her red lips, her chin tilted, her gray eyes wistful with yearning, she saw her life as . 


she knew 


a white curve of flowing lane, arising 


not 


Ra ares 2 


whence, gliding whither she could not tell 
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HE curving strip of lane, fading into invisibility 

east and west, had always symbolized life to her 

In some minds, life pictures itself a straight line 

uphill, downhill, flat, as the case may be. In hers 

it had been, since childhood, this sweep of country 

lane that ran past her cottage door. In thick 

white summer dust, she invariably visualized it, blue and 

yellow flowers along its untidy banks of green. It flowed 

it glided, sometimes it rushed. Without a sound it ran along 

past the nut trees and the brambles where honeysuckle and 

wild roses shone. With every year now its silent speed in 
creased 

From either end she imagined that she looked over into 

outer space—from the eastern end into the infinity before 

birth, from the western into the infinity that follows death 


It was to her of real importance 

From the veranda the entire stretch 
than five hundred yards at most; fron 
mind, whence viewed existence 
similarly, as a white curve of flowing 
not whence, gliding whither she could 
she had paraphrased the quatrain with a 
wistful with yearning 


was visible, not more 
the platform in her 
saw her own life 
lane, arising she knew 
not tell At eighteen, 
smile upon her red 


she sne 


lips, her chin tilted, her strong gray ey¢ 
Into this little lane, and why not knowing 
Nor whence, like iter willy-nilly flowing 
And out again—like dust along the ste 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing 

At thirty she now repeated it, the smile still there, but 
the lips not quite so red, the chin a trifle firmer, the gray 
eyes clearer, but charged with a more wistful and a deeper 
yearning 

It was her turn of mind, imaginative, introspective, that 
made the bit of running lane significant Food with the 
butcher’s and baker’s carts, came to her from its eastern, it 
Arriving End, as she called it; news with the postman, ad 
venture with rare callers. Youth, hope, excitement, all these 
came from the sunrise. Thence came likewise spring and 
summer, flowers, butterflies, the swallows. The fairies, in 
her childhood, had come that way too, their silver feet and 
gossamer wings brightening the summer dawns And it was 
but a year ago that Dick Messenger, his car stirring a cloud 
of thick, white dust, had also come into her life from the 
space beyond the sunris« 

She sat thinking about him now—how he had suddenly 
appeared out of nothing that warm June morning, asked 
her permission about*some engineering business on the neigh 
boring big estate over the hill, given her a dog-rose and a 
bit of fern leaf, and eventually gone away with her promise 
when he left. Out of the eastern end he appeared; into the 
western end he vanished 

For there was this Departing End as well, where the lane 
curved out of sight into the space behind the yellow sunset 
In this direction went all that left her life. Her parents, each 


BENDA 


in turn, had taken that way to the churchyard. Spring 
summer, the fading butterflies, the restless swallows, all left 
her round that western curve. Later the fairies followed 
them, her dreams one by one, the vanishing years as well 

and now her youth, swifter, ever swifter, into the region 


where the sun dipped nightly among pale rising stars, leav- 
ing her brief strip of life colder, more and more unlit 

Just beyond this end she imagined shadows 

She saw Dick’s car whirling toward her, whirling | away 
gain, making for distant Mexico where his treasure lay. He 
had found that treasure and realized it. Now he was com- 
ing back again. He had landed in England yesterday 
Seated in her deck-chair on the veranda, she watched the 
sink to the level of the hazel trees. The last swallows 
ilready flashed their dark wings against the fading gold 
Over that western end, tomorrow or the next day, amid a 
cloud whirling white dust, would emerge again the noisy 
car that brought Dick Messenger back to her, back from the 
Mexican expedition, back into her heart and life. In the 
other direction she would depart a week or so later, her life 
in his keeping, and his in hers. And the feet of their chil- 
and down the 


sun 


dren, in due course, would run up mysterious 
_ in search of flowers, butterflies, excitement—in search 
life 
HE wondered and as the light faded, her wonder- 
ing grew deeper. Questions that had lain dormant for 
twelve months became audible, suddenly. Would Dick 


be satisfied with this humble cottage which meant so much 


to her that she felt she could never, never leave it? Would 
not his money, his new position, demand palaces elsewhere ? 
Could his ambitions set an altar of sacrifice to his love? 
And she, could she, on the other hand, walk happy and 
itisfied along the western curve, leaving her lane finally 
behind her, lost, untraveled, forgotten? Was he, in a word, 
the man whose appearance out of the sunrise she had been 
waiting for all these hurrying, swift years? 

She wondered. Now that the decisive moment was so 
near, unhappy doubts assailed her. Her wondering grew 
deeper, spread, enveloped her like a gathering darkness. And 
the sun sank lower, dusk crept along the hedgerows, the 
flowers closed their little burning eyes. Shadows passed 


hand in hand along the familiar bend that was so short, so 
soon traveled over and left behind that a mistake must ruin 


all its sweetest joy. To wander down it with a companion 
to whom its flowers, its butterflies, its swallows brought no 
full message, must turn it chill, dark, lonely Her 


thoughts slipped on thus into a soft inner reverie born of that 
scented twilight hour of honeysuckle and wild roses, born 
too of her deep self-questioning, of wonder, of yearning un- 
satisfied 

The lane, meanwhile, 
moving homeward through the 


produced its customary few figures, 
dusk. She knew them well, 
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S there a certain lover destined from 

birth for each woman in the world? 
And if so, do you believe the love 
between them may be strong enough 
to bear an apparition of the lover far 
| across the world to tell the unknown 
| but predestined woman to “wait for 
| him’? This is the theme of this 
| remarkable story by the famous English 
writer, Algernon Blackwood. It is a 
tale that probes the workings of love 
in the world of spirit that hovers above 
the world of things. It is one of the 
most significant stories we have ever 
printed. 


these familiar figures of the countryside: laborers, hedgers, 
ditchers and the like, with whom now, even in her reverie, 
she exchanged the usual friendly greetings across the wicket- 
gate. This time, however, her heart was absorbed with its 
own personal and immediate problem. 

Melancey had come and gone; old Averill, carrying his 
hedger’s sickle-knife, had followed; and she was vaguely 
looking for Hezekiah Purdy, bent with years and rheuma- 
tism, his tea-pail always rattling, his shuffling feet making 
a sorry dust, when a figure she did not quite recognize came 
into view, emerging unexpectedly from the sunrise end. 

Was it Purdy? Yes—no—yet, if not, who was it? Of 
course it must be Purdy. Yet, while the others, being home- 
ward bound, came naturally from west to east, with this new 
figure it was otherwise, so that he was halfway down the 
curve before she fully realized him. Out of the eastern end, 
the man drew nearer—and where no shadows were, he moved 
toward her down the deserted lane, perhaps a trespasser, an 
intruder possibly, but certainly an unfamiliar figure. 

Without particular interest, she watched him drift nearer, 
down her little lane of dream, passing leisurely from east to 
west, the mere fact that he was there establishing an inti- 
macy that remained at first unsuspected. It was her eye 
that watched him, not her mind. What was he doing here, 
where going, whither come, she wondered vaguely? A little 
by-way, after all, this haunted lane! The real world, she 
knew, swept down the big highroad beyond, unconscious 
of the humble folk its unimportant tributary served. Sud- 
denly the burden of the years assailed her. Had she, then 
missed life by living here? 

Then, with a little shock, she became aware of two eyes 
fixed upon her in the dusk. The stranger had reached the 
wicket-gate and now stood leaning against it, staring at her 
over its spiked wooden top. It was certainly not old Purdy 
The blood rushed back into her heart again as she returned 
the gaze. He was watching her with a curious intentness, 
with something that persuaded her instantly of a definite 
purpose in his being there. He was waiting for her—ex- 
pecting her to come down and speak with him as she had 
spoken with the others. 

Shyly, half nervously, she went slowly down the short 
gravel path between the flowers, noticing meanwhile that his 
clothes were ragged, his hair unkempt, his face worn and 
ravaged by want and suffering—-yet his eyes were curi- 
ously young. His eyes, indeed, were full, brown, smiling 
eyes, and it was this surprise of his youth that impressed 
her chiefly. That he could be tramp or trespasser left her. 
She felt no fear 

She wished him 
adding with sympathy, 
flashed across her that his shabby 


s ” in her calm, quiet voice, 
I wonder?” It 
was somehow a 


Good evening, 
“and who are you, 
clothing 


disguise. Over his shoulder hung a faded sack. “I can do 
something for you?” she pursued inquiringly. “If you are 
hungry, thirsty, or—’’ But suddenly she paused, gripped by 


a wonder she could not understand. 


ND his first words justified her wonder. “I have some- 

A thing for you,” he said, his voice faint, a kind of still- 

ness in it as though it came through distance. “Some- 

thing to give you I have brought it for you,” the 
man concluded 

“Ves,” she replied faintly, as though this was all natural, 
inevitable, expected. She saw that the sack was now lifted 
from his shoulder and that his hand plunged into it, as it 
hung apparently loose and empty against the gate. His eyes, 
however, never for one instant left her own. Alarm, she 
was able to remind herself, she did not feel. She only recog- 
nized that this ragged figure laid something upon her spirit 
she could not fathom, yet was compelled to face. 

His next words startled her. She drew; if unconsciously, 
upon her courage: 

“A dream.” 

The voice was deep, yet still with the faintness* as of dis- 
tance in it. His hand, she saw, was moving slowly from the 
empty sack. A strange attraction, mingled with pity, with 
yearning too, stirred deeply in her. The face, it seemed, 
turned soft, the eyes glowed with some inner fire of feeling. 
Her heart now beat unevenly. 

“Something—to—sell to me,” 
glowing eyes upon her made her tremble. The same instant 
she was ashamed of the words, knowing that this was not 
the language he deserved. He smiled. “There is, I mean, a 
price—for every dream,” she tried to save herself, conscious 
delightfully that her heart was smiling in return. 

The dusk enveloped them, the corn-crakes were calling 
from the fields, the scent of honeysuckle and wild roses lay 
round her in a warm wave of air; yet at the same time she 
felt as if her naked soul stood side by side with this figure in 
the infinitude of space beyond the Sunrise End. 

“That price’—his answer fell like a summons she had 
actually expected—“you pay to another, not to me.” The 
voice grew fainter, further away, dropping through empty 
space behind her. “All dreams are but a single dream. You 
pay that price to-—” 

Her interruption slipped spontaneously from her lips, its 
inevitable truth a prophecy: “To myself!” 

He smiled again, but this time he did not answer. His 
hand, instead, now moved across the gate to her. 


she faltered, aware that his 
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The dusk enveloped them. . . . 


she heard like a breath of wind against her ear, 


And before she quite realized what had happened, she 
was holding a little object he had passed across to her. She 
bad taken it, obeying, it seemed, an inner compulsion and 
authority which were inevitable, foreordained. Lowering her 
face, she examined it in the dusk—a small green leaf of fern 
fingered it with tender caution as it lay in her palm. .. . 
When she looked up again the stranger, the Seller of Dreams, 
had moved away from the gate, and was moving still—a 
leisurely, quiet tread that stirred no dust, a shadowy outline, 
soft with dusk and starlight, moving toward the sunrise end 
whence he had first appeared. 


ER heart gave a sudden leap, as once again the burden 

of the years assailed her. Her words seemed driven 

out: “Who are you? Before you go—your name! 
What is your name?” 

His voice, now faint with distance as he melted from 
sight against the dark fringe of hazel trees, reached her but 
indistinctly, though its meaning was somehow clear: “The 
dream,” she heard like a breath of wind against her ear, 
“shall bring its own name with it. I wait—” Both sound 
and figure trailed off into the unknown space beyond the 
eastern end, and, leaning against the wicket-gate as usual, 
the white dust settling about his heavy boots, the tea-pail 
but just ceased from rattling, was—Old Purdy. 

Unless the mind can fix the reality of an event in the 
actual instant of its happening, judgment soon dwindles into 
a confusion between memory and argument. Five minutes 
later, when Old Purdy had gone his way again, she found 
herself already wondering, reflecting, questioning. Yearning 
had perhaps conjured with emotion to fashion both voice and 
figure out of imagination, out of this perfumed dusk, out of 
the troubled heart’s desire. Confusion in time had further 
helped to metamorphose Old Purdy into some legendary 
shape that had stolen upon her mood of reverie from the 
shadows of her beloved lane. . . Yet the Dream she 
had accepted from a stranger hand, the little fern leaf, re- 
mained. The fern leaf assuredly was real. A fairy gift! 
Those who eat of this fern-seed, she remembered as she sank 
into sleep that night, shall see the fairies! 

And indeed, a few hours later, she walked in dream along 
the familiar curve between the hedges, her own childhood 
taking her by the hand as she played with the flowers, the 
butterflies, the glad swallows beckoning while they flashed. 
Without the smallest sense of surprise or unexpectedness, 
too, she met at the eastern end, two figures. 

They stood, as she with her childhood stood, hand in 
hand, the Seller of Dreams and her lover, waiting since time 
began, she realized, waiting with some great unuttered ques- 
tion on their lips. Neither addressed her, neither spoke a 
word. Dick looked at her, ambition, hard and restless, shin- 
ing in his eyes; in the eyes of the other, dark, gentle, pierc- 
ing, but extraordinarily young for all the ragged hair about 
the face, the shabby clothes, the ravaged and unkempt ap- 
pearance—a brightness as of the coming dawn. 

A choice, she understood, was offered to her; there was a 
decision she must make. . . . The same moment she 
knew what her decision was. No hesitation touched her. 
Calm, yet trembling, her courage and her patience faced the 
decision and accepted it. The hands then fell apart, un- 
clasped. One figure turned and vanished down the lane toward 
the departing end, but with the other, now hand in hand, 
she rose, a strange bliss in her heart, to meet the sunrise. 


Before she quite realized what had happened, she was holding a little object he had passed across to her. . . . 


” 


“He has awakened sohe cannot stay ... she 
heard, like a breath of wind that whispered into her ear. “I, 
who bring you this dream—lI wait.” 

She did not wake at once when the dream was ended, but 
slept on long beyond her accustomed hour, missing thereby 
Melancey, Averill, Old Purdy, as they passed the wicket 
gate in the early hours. She woke, however, with a new 
clear knowledge of herself, of her mind and heart, to all of 
which in simple truth to her own soul she must conform. 
The fern leaf she placed in a locket attached to a fine gold 
chain about her neck. During the long, lonely, expectant yet 
unsatisfied years that followed, she wore it day and night. 


II 

She had the curious feeling that she remained young. 
Others grew older, but not she. She watched her contempo- 
raries slowly give the signs, while she herself held stationary. 
Even those younger than herself went past her, growing older 
in the ordinary way. In a room full of people she felt pity 
often as she read the signs in their faces, knowing her own 
unchanged. Their eyes were burning out, but hers burned 
on. It was neither vanity nor delusion, but an inner con- 
viction she could not alter. 

The age she held to was the year she had received the 
fern leaf from Old Purdy, or, rather, from an imaginary fig- 
ure her reverie had set momentarily in Old Purdy’s place. 
That figure of her reverie, the dream that followed, the sub- 
sequent confession to Dick Messenger, meeting his own half- 
way—these marked the year when she stopped growing 
older. To that year she seemed chained, gazing into the sun- 
rise end, waiting, ever waiting. 

Whether in her absent-minded reverie, she had actually 
plucked the bit of fern herself, or whether after all Old 
Purdy had handed it to her, was not a point that troubled 
her. It was in her locket about her neck still, day and night 
The Seller of Dreams was an established, imaginative reality 
in her life. Her heart assured her she would meet him again 
one day. She waited. It was very curious, it was rather 
pathetic. 


HE break came suddenly, and with devastating effect. 

As she was dressing carefully for the party, full of ex 

cited anticipation like some young girl, she saw look- 
ing out upon her from the long mirror, a face of plain 
middle-age. A blackness rose about her. The long, long 
dream fell in a thousand broken pieces at her feet. It was 
perhaps the ball dress, perhaps the flowers in her hair; it 
may have been the low-cut gown that betrayed the neck and 
throat, or the one brilliant jewel that proved her eyes now 
dimmed beside it. Middle-age, at any rate, rushed from the 
glass and claimed her. 

It was a long time before the signs of tears had been 
carefully obliterated, the battle with herself—to go or not 
to go—was decided by clear courage. She would not send 
a hurried excuse of illness, but would take the place where 
she now belonged. She saw herself, a fading figure, more 
than halfway now toward the sunset end, within sight even 
of the shadowed emptiness that lay beyond the sun’s dipping 
edge. She had lingered over-long, expecting a dream to con- 
firm a dream. She had waited, waited for nothing. The 
Seller of Dreams was a myth. No man could need her as she 
now was. Yet the chief element in her decision was, oddly 
enough, itself a sign of youth. A party, a ball, is ever an 


‘shall bring its own name with it. 





“The dream,” 


I wait” 


adventure. Fate, with her destined eyes aglow, may be 
bidden too, waiting among the throng, waiting for that very 
cne who hesitates whether to go or not to go. Who knows 
what the evening may bring forth? 


T was this anticipation, faintly beckoning, its voice the 
l merest echo of her shadowy youth, that tipped the scales 

between an evening of sleepless regrets at home and hours 
of neglected loneliness, watching the young fulfil the happy 
night. This and her courage weighed the balance down 
against the afflicting weariness of her sudden disillusion. 

Therefore she went, her aunt in whose house she was a 
visitor, accompanying her. They arrived late, walking un- 
der the awning alone into the great mansion. Music, flowers, 
lovely dresses and bright happy faces filled the air about 
them. The dancing feet, the flashing eyes, the swing of the 
music, the throng of graceful figures expressed one word— 
pleasure. Pleasure, of course, meant youth. Beneath the 
calm, summer stars youth realized itself, prodigally, reckless 
of years to follow. Under the same calm stars, some fifty 
miles away in Kent, her stretch of deserted lane flowed 
peacefully, never pausing, passing relentlessly out into un- 
known space beyond the edge of the world. A girl and a 
middle-aged woman bravely watched both scenes. 

“When I was a young thing, there was more taste,” re- 
marked her prosaic aunt, “always room to dance, at any 
rate.” 

“Tt is a rabble rather,” replied the middle-aged woman; 
while the girl added, “but I enjoy it.” She sat watching the 
rabble whirl and laugh. Her friends, behind unabashed lor- 
gnettes, made occasional comments. 

“There’s Mabel. Look at her frock, will you, the naked 
back. The way he holds her too!” 

She looked at Mabel Messenger, exactly her own age, 
wife of the successful engineer, bearing herself almost like 
a girl. 

“He’s away in Mexico as usual,” went on her aunt, “with 
somebody else, also as usual.” 

“I don’t envy her,’ mentioned the middle-aged woman, 
while the girl added, “but she did well for herself anyhow.’ 

“It’s a mistake to wait too long,’ was a suggestion she 
did not comment on. 

The host’s brother came up and carried off her aunt. She 
was left alone. An old gentleman dropped into the vacated 
chair. Only in the center of the brilliantly lit room was 
there dancing now; people stood and talked in animated 
throngs, every seat along the walls, every chair and sofa oc- 
cupied. The landing outside the great flung doors was 
packed, some, going on elsewhere, were already leaving, but 
others, arriving late, still poured up the staircase. Her lone- 
liness remained unnoticed. She sat looking on, an artificial 
smile of enjoyment upon her face, but the eyes empty and 
unlit. 

Two pictures she watched simultaneously: the gay ball- 
room—and the lane that ran east and west. 

Midnight was past and supper over, though she had not 
noticed it. The two pictures filled her mind, absorbed her. 
There was confusion in her between the two scenes some- 
where—as though the brilliant ballroom lay set against the 
dark background of the lane beneath the quiet stars. The 
contrast struck her. How calm and lovely the night-lane 
seemed against this feverish gaiety. Like a small rapid 

[Continued on page 20} 
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F, during the pres- 
ent administration, 
you are ever enter 
tained at the White 
House, it will be 
because you have passed muster with Miss Laura 
Harlan, daughter of the late Justice Harlan of the 
Supreme Court, who is social secretary to the wil 
of the President 

Hers is a difficult post to fill, for Mrs. Hard 
ing’s social adviser must combine wide acquaint 
ance and high standing in Washington, nay, in national so 
ciety, with the practical business ability of a private secre 
tary. She must be of sufficient intelligence, education and 
culture to be the constant and closest companion of the First 
Lady of the Land, and she must be able to keep office hours 

She is like a Lady-in-Waiting to Her Majesty the Queen, 
with this marked difference: that the queen usually has a 
number of such ladies, among whom the social tasks are di 
vided, whereas, in Washington, on Miss Harlan alone rests 
the burden of assisting Mrs. Harding in all her social rela 
tionships. 

Her task is a double one. First: The social, in which she 
selects those who are to be entertained at the White House, 
and arranges the details of their entertainment; and second 
the supervision of the voluminous mail which Mrs. Hard 
ing receives. The first task is no simple one It matters 
not how democratic and informal the President’s wife may 
be, the position demands, and the people expect, social leader- 
ship from her. Even Thomas Jefferson with his democrati 
simplicity could not entirely avoid it, and as the country 
has grown and prospered the demands are more exacting 

Social affairs in the White House fall into three classes 
personal, political, and strictly formal. The entertainment 
of the friends of 
the Presidential 
family is personally 
directed by Mrs 
Harding, except 
that Miss Harlan 
must make her 
other appointments 
in keeping with 
Mrs. Harding’s 
plans. The political 
entertainment is 
largely directed by 
the President He 
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es the President's wife 
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selects such gentlemen as he sees fit 
to invite. The diplomatic and formal 
entertainment is largely in the hands 
of Miss Harlan 

Every morning a conference is 
held with Mrs. Harding in which 
she presents her list of personal en 
gagements, and then Miss Harlan 
fills in the program for the day. In 
vitations to the White House are 
ent out several days in advance, and 
it is needless to say that they are 
never declined. One gentleman and 
his wife came from the West and 
asked through their Congressman for 
an audience. The Congressman was 
a little slow in making application, 
so they had left the city before a fa 
vorable reply was received. The ap 
pointment came a few hours after 
they had left for New York. The son, however, was still 
stopping at one of the hotels. He wired his parents, they 
returned on the next train, and arrived just in time to keep 
the appointment. The appointment was for TEN MINUTES 


RANSIENT visitors are given the preference when pos- 

sible. They are usually granted appointments for only 

a few moments, and such appointments do not require 
the same care and discrimination in selection as do those for 
visitors who are entertained at dinner, for example. Great 
care must be used in the selection of guests and in placing 
them in their relative rank. Diplomats, statesmen and so- 
cial aspirants are exceedingly exacting in the matter of their 
relative rank. Miss Harlan assures me that it is not alone 
the wives of the diplomats and statesmen who demand 
punctilious recognition of their proper social position. You 
know that at the table the line of precedence begins at the 
right hand of the host, then goes to the left, and 
zigzags across the table until the least important guest 
sits farthest away from him. A tempest in a teapot 
is raised if Mr. Jones, who outranks Mr. Smith, is 
placed further from the host than he should be. 

An amusing incident arose some time ago at a din- 
ner when several of the cabinet officers were invited to 
meet certain distinguished visitors. The hostess 
attempted an innovation. The rule of social 
precedence would have put the cabinet officers 
all near the head of the table, and the guests 
together at the foot. Around a tremendous 
dining-table, there can be very little general 
conversation; this would have resulted in the 
cabinet officers’ discussing politics at one end 
of the table and the guests out in the cold at 
the other. So she adopted the expedient of in- 
termingling the executive heads with the guests 
without due consideration of 
their relative political rank. 
The dinner was a complete 
failure; one executive officer 
fairly pouted during the entire 
meal, not opening his mouth 
except to put food into it! 

The next important duty 
in order to make an affair a 
social success is to invite 
the proper people to meet each 
other. The grave and digni- 
fied scientist is not supposed 
to be interested in the con- 
versation of Miss Fluffy Ruf- 
fles; neither do a “highbrow” 
and a politician mix well together. Fur- 
thermore, folks in the social swim in Wash- 
ington have developed their likes and an- 
tipathies. Miss Harlan is supposed to be 
suff.ciently omniscient to know that Mrs. Brown holds Mrs. 
Smith in high disdain, and that Mrs. Smith thinks that Mrs 
Blank is a cat. Care must be taken not to invite them to the 
same luncheon 3esides selecting the guests, Miss Harlan 
must choose flower decorations for each affair, and arrange 
the menu and the seatings at the tables. This social over- 
seeing would really make a sufficient job for any one woman, 
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Folks in the social 
swim in Washing- 
ton have strong 
likes and antipa- 
thies—and a _ so- 
cial secretary 
must know them 
all 


not half of the work which Miss Harlan must ac- 


but it is 
complish. 
There is the mail to look after and it is some mail. Mrs. 


Harding prefers to open her own letters. She has a delight 
in so doing, but it is a physical impossibility for her to an- 
swer any, except those of her personal friends. At their 
conference in the morning Mrs. Harding reserves those letters 
which she intends to answer herself and comments on cer- 
tain others which she wishes answered in a definite manner, 
before turning them over to Miss Harlan. Then begins the 
strenuous work of the day. Between answering telephone 
calls from Mrs. Congressman who has a dear friend in the 
city who wants to meet Mrs. Harding for a moment; and 
answering telegrams that need a quick response; and meet- 
ing people she must introduce to Mrs. Harding; she must 
find time to dictate answers to every letter which has come 
to the President's wife. 

Great care must be exercised in answering these letters. 
Some ask for Mrs. Harding’s political influence with her 
husband. These requests obviously cannot be granted. 
Nothing must be said in reply that would imply that Mrs. 
Harding would attempt to influence her husband politically 
on any subject; but the “no” must be so diplomatically 
framed as not to offend or disappoint the applicant. 

A letter of this style is sent: “My dear Mrs. Blank: I am 
requested by Mrs. Harding to say that while she would very 
much like to oblige you, she makes it an invariable rule not 
to interfere in political matters; therefore, she is sincerely 
sorry that she cannot comply with your request.” 

There are other letters it would be impolitic to answer. 
Therefore, nothing further is said than: “My dear Mrs. 
Brown: Mrs. Harding directs me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter which will be given due consideration ;” or, “I 
am in receipt of your letter addressed to Mrs. Harding which 
I shall present to her for consideration. Laura Harlan.” 
Needless to say that the recipient of this letter never hears 
further from the White House. 


might be commercialized. The Crown Manufacturing 

Company or some other concern may send a patent 
dish-washer, or a new and ingenious accessory to a woman’s 
toilet, in the hope that Mrs. Harding may comment upon it 
favorably. An instance of this kind arose very recently. A 
personal friend from a western city sent a beautiful and 
luscious box of candy to Mrs. Harding, and a letter was sent 
to him, saying how delicious the candy was and how much 
it was appreciated. Very much to the surprise of Mrs. Hard- 
ing and her secretary, the letter was given to the manu- 
facturer, framed and is now hanging conspicuously in his 
place of business for advertising purposes. Nothing could 
be done by Miss Harlan about it, except to resolve that in 
the future no such slip should be made. 

Then there are begging-letters by the thousands asking 
Mrs. Harding to send a small contribution to this church 
fair, or something to help raise a church debt. These re- 
quests sound very small and easily granted to the ones who 
ask them. “Is not the President a rich man, and does he 


M's HARLAN is careful to avoid writing letters that 


not receive an enormous salary?” people reason. All this may 

be true, but there is another side to this picture. Mrs. 

casily touched, and it- would delight her 
[Continued on page #/} 
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Some women marry for love, some for other things. 


What of the husband who is caught in the trap of 


Julie Parker married for money. 











he Fortune Huntress 


T was five o’clock and Julie Parker slipped the cover 
over her typewriter. The cover was old and crackled 
She had needed a new one even longer than she had 
needed a new machine 
By four-thirty, twilight had struggled through the 
smoke-veiled windows and Judge Howells lighted the 
squeaking gas-jet. Ever since she had worked for him, the 
judge had planned to buy a big, modern lamp with a green 
shade expanding above a long brass stalk. Julie supposed 
there had been a time when he had intended to rearrange 
the torn yellow volumes in his dusty cases, to have the win- 
dow shade fixed so that someone other than a patient 
acrobat could urge it to proceed upward, to rehang the en- 
graving of Alexander Hamilton which hung precipitately 
above the desk. 

Julie smoothed her hair neatly under her gray toque, 
slipped on her jacket and fastened the cheap squirrel fur 
piece 

Then Don Matthews pushed open the door from the 
outer office 

“Walking?” he demanded. 

She shook her head. “I’m tired.” The patent disappoint 
ment in his face did not escape her. “Sorry,” she amended. 

“Julie,” he said. They 
were alone in the office. A 
little timidly he approached 
her. In his sagging Norfolk 
jacket he looked very shabby 
and likable and boyish. He 
earned perhaps ten dollars a 
week more than she did. In 
fifteen years he might achieve 
a reasonable competence 
Fifteen years! “Julie,” he 
began again. 

With a sort of wistful 
furtiveness she avoided him. 
“Don’t, Don,”*she whispered 
“Please don’t say anything 
this evening. I—I'm really 
in a hurry, and my head 
hurts.” Her clumsiness ex 
asperated her. She intended 
to be kind, to evade him, 
not to wound him. “I’ve 
got to help mama tonight 
Cally’s sick, and of course 
we haven’t got any girl. We 
never do have, and it doesn’t 
make any difference to mama 
how many people blow in for 
dinner. Bob’s always bring- 
ing people home, and Pa and 
Gertrude. It’s—the limit.” 

The bitterness of her re- 
sentment overshadowed 
even her consciousness of 
Don Matthews. “I suppose 
I’m horrid to blow up like 
this, but sometimes it just 
seems as though I couldn’t 
stand it, the way the house 
is messed up all the time, 
and we never have money 
enough to buy anything for 
it, and everybody wears 
made-over clothes and—” 

Don Matthews leaned 
against the grizzled volumes 
and smiled down at her 
“Gosh,” he jeered—“and 
you've got one of the nicest, 
decentest families in Selby 
County and you know it.” 

Julie Parker shrugged 
her shoulders with annoy- 
ance. “Oh, as_ individuals, 
I've nothing against them 
They’re wonders, good- 
natured and clever and— 
slipshod. They don’t seem 
to care that we'll never have 
a red cent and be able to 
live easily or beautifully. 
They just take things for 
granted. I don’t. I—” 

“You're tired, Julie,” he 
soothed. “A big family in a 
small house does get a bit 
thick. I know. Never even 
had a bureau drawer I could 
call my own until I went to 
college.” He jammed his 
hands deeper into the pockets 
of his jacket. “But there’s 
something in being sort of 
fond of the people that push 
you downstairs.” For a long 
moment they looked at each 
other and the girl’s eyes 
wavered. 

“T reckon I didn’t choose 
a very opportune moment to 
ask you to share the horrors 
of a struggling lawyer’s : 
establishment,” he went on. . 
“T’ve got darn little to offer ; 
you, but—I care about you, 
Julie—” 
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“Please Don,” she pleaded, “tomorrow or the next day. 
I like you, you know that, I—” 

The young man in the Norfolk jacket took his medicine. 
“All right.” 

“Don 

He was a nice boy. The Parkers liked him, and Judge 
Howells, and every one in town. His background paralleled 
hers. The Matthews, too, had overflowed a small house, 
quarreled with and jostled and liked one another. Don had 
put himself through college, would make a place for him- 
self, slowly. Slowly. Well, she wouldn’t answer him now. 
She must hurry 

A home-going crowd, many of whom Julie knew, packed 
the trolley. Julie stood, wedged in between two giggling 
little girls and a woman with a big market-basket. It was 
suffocatingly hot and Julie’s irritation increased. . . . Why 
did people put up with things like this? If she owned a 
limousine she would always have one window open. A 
limousine! There was only one in Benton and it belonged to 


the Gutstadts. 

The Parkers lived on the corner in a brown, frame house 
that needed painting. Lights gleamed from the windows and 
the blinds, undrawn, all hung at uneven lengths. 





She knew he was watching her, waiting for her to answer. She was his wife and she had a right to share 
his thoughts, but between them stood a wall of reserve as baffling as it was intangible 


Julie slipped past the living-room, where Silas Parker sat 
engulfed in a day-old Chicago paper, to the bedroom she 
shared with her sister. Gertrude, clad in a chemise, was 
combing her hair before the narrow dresser mirror. She 
screwed around, brush in hand, and smiled at Julie, 

“Would you mind if I wore your new blouse this eve- 
ning? You know,” she explained, “we didn’t get any laun- 
dry done this week.” 

Julie frowned and hung up her jacket. “Oh, I suppose 
not. Who you going out with?” 

Gertrude resumed her brushing. “Harry.” 

“Well, I hope he thinks it’s becoming.” Her tone was 
not cordial 

Gertrude remained unrufiled. “Don’t be touchy, old dear. 
You've got all the looks. I ought to get the blouses, Law 
of compensation.” 

Julie put on her last year’s serge and, without even look- 
ing in the mirror, went down the back stairs to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Parker glanced up as she entered. “Hello, Julie. 
We'll have to do the roast on the top of the stove. The 
oven’s temperamental again.” 

Julie looked hard at her mother. Mrs. Parker was stout 
and her hair hung in wisps around her forehead. When she 
dressed up, she curled them 
over the gas-jet in the bath- 
room, She might have been 
pretty twenty years ago, ‘She 
would be nice-looking new, 
Julie thought, if she would 
only take a little time to it. 

A faint smell of coal gas 
permeated the room, and 
Julie sniffed scornfully. “I 
bet we're the only family in 
North America that still 
uses a coal range.” 

Mrs. Parker basted the 
roast with a long spoon. 
“This stove’s all right except 
when the wind’s in the north. 
Julie, dear, set the table. 
There’'l! be six of us, Bob’s 
bringing Sig home.” 

In the pantry she selected 
at random from the hetero- 
geneous Parker collection. 
There had been a time when, 
if the number of guests did 
not exceed five, she could 
find enough plates that 
matched. “Nobody cares 
but me,” she thought bit- 
terly. “We can’t even man- 
age a fern for the middle of 
the table.” 

In a quarter of an hour 
Mr. Parker strolled out into 
the kitchen and stood, his 
legs apart, staring at the 
bubbling kettles. “I could 
eat a barn door,” he com- 
plained, affably. 

Mrs. Parker smiled up at 
him. “Well, you wouldn't 
like it. Si, the potatoes are 
ready; you might carry 
them into the dining-room.” 

The Parker dinners were 
never reposeful. Once, Julie 
had planned that they take 
turns waiting on the table— 
each one have a week, per- 
haps. But the scheme had 
never worked. Instead, there 
ensued each meal a great 
deal of wrangling, generally 
good-natured, as to who 
should refill the water glasses 
or go out for more butter. 
The Parkers seldom at- 
tempted to serve dinner in 
courses. 

After a tray had been 
carried up to Cally, who had 
a bad cold, and the dishes 
were washed, the house be- 
came strangely quiet. All 
the children except Julie had 
gone to the movies, and Mr. 
Parker had returned to the 
store. By the living-room 
drop-light Mrs. Parker was 
whipping a shirt band on 
her husband’s Sunday gar- 
ment. She always hummed 
when she mended. 

For a long time Julie 
watched her, the book in 
her hand still unopened. 
“Don’t you ever get sick of 
that?” she asked finally. 

Mrs. Parker looked up 
and smiled. “Well, this one 
was pretty well gone,” she 
said. “Sometimes they don’t 
need more than a stitch.” 

Julie’s voice was hard 
with annoyance. “Oh, I don’t 

[Continued on page 38] 

















They found a place in the lee of a great upthrusting rock and sat there, looking down into the crater. “‘l 
suppose if | said that although | had done this before no other time was like this, you wouldn't belive me,” 
said Kennedy quietly 


WILD 
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And I recall, lose, grasp, forget again, 

And still remember a tale I have heard, or known, 
An empty tale, s and pain, 

Of two that loved—or did not love—and one 
Whose perplexed heart did evil, foolishly, 

A long while since, and by some other sea 


of idlene 


F the place had that effect upon a poet, like Brooke, the 

magic must be there. Kennedy rather looked forward to 

discovering and enjoying that magic for himself 

His first few days in Honolulu were therefore, he grudged 
the confession, an acute disappointment. In the first place, 
for all the delicious glamor of pellucid azure sky and limpid 
sea, for all the dramatic starkness of Diamond Head guard- 
ing the approach to the harbor, for all the olive clearness of 
up-flung mountains and outstretched valleys, Honolulu, when 
you got to it, was approximately like any other town of its 
size in the States 

He walked down Fort Street the first afternoon, and 
from large plate-glass show-windows leered sweetly back at 
him the same wax ladies (or their sisters) whom he had seen 
on Fifth Avenue, Geary, and State Streets, one time or an- 
other. A rose and silver dance frock drifts of lacy 
underthings hats, feather fans here, a window 
full of silver tea-sets, there a shadowy bookshop 
Women streaming into and out of everything; motors purr 
ing by “Might be back in—almost any place!” Kennedy 
grumbled disgustedly. “Is the whole bally town like this?” 

Pay Scanlon, who had him in tow, chuckled to himself 
“What did you expect? Grass skirts and tom-toms? We'll 
try to dig out a bit of atmosphere somewhere or other 
But you want to remember,” the Paymaster reminded him 
comfortably, “that the missionaries got here just about a 
hundred years ago. Naturally, they've been able in that 
time to pull off a few improvement 

“Call ‘em improvements, if you like,” said 
“But why cross the Pacific to see merely 
lica of what you lefé behind you 

Scanlon grinned. “Lay off your outbursts of enthusi- 
asm and come on out to tea at my place. Who knows? 
Fate may be waiting for you with a girl in each hand. Any- 
how, I'd like to have you meet my people.’ 

Kennedy, who could be rather more than charming when 
he chose, went along without further argument. But he con- 
tinued unconvinced 


Kennedy 
a second-rate rep- 


GINGER 
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Scanlon’s people lived, it appeared, about the middle of 
town, in a big rambling old house with more verandas and 
wider windows than Kennedy remembered ever to have seen 
in one house before. The largest and foremost veranda was 
occupied comfortably at the time of their arrival by a scat- 
tering of young men in naval uniform, a handful of civilians 
and a number of pretty girls. Mrs. Scanlon, a delightful old 
lady in gray muslin, took Kennedy at once under her wing. 
“Which will you have? Tea or iced coffee? That’s the ex- 
tent of one’s hospitality, nowadays, you know—and shall we 
find you a ‘nice young thing’ to talk to?” 

“Iced cofiee, if I may,” said Kennedy and left the matter 
of the “nice young thing” open to consideration. Mrs. 
Scanlon found him two: one in rosy ruffles who fluttered 
briefly with her eye on another man all the time, and pres- 
ently drifted off; one in a jade-colored sweater, with bronze- 
red hair beneath a broad jade-colored hat, who talked to him 
for-half an hour or so, without stopping—about what, he 
could not afterward clearly remember. 

Anyhow, they were amazingly and uncontrovertibly just 
like the girls at home. So, and no otherwise. That was 
what irked him. He might, mecting them in Peoria, Illinois, 
or Richmond, Virginia, or Bridgeport, Connecticut, have 
thought them very nice girls—and let it go at that. He 
might even have found them attractive—but in Honolulu— 
well it wasn’t what one was looking for, that was all. 

Across the sweep of velvet lawn, framed in a nearby lat- 
tice, he caught the splendid flare of a poinciana regia, flaunt- 
ing its heavy scarlet against a sweet blue sky. 

“Where every prospect pleases—and only woman is 
standardized!” said Kennedy suddenly, quite unforgivably. 


HE girl in the jade-green hat looked up at him a little 

doubtfully. “Are you awfully religious?” she inquired. 

“That's a hymn or something, isn’t it? I’ve got the 
worst memory in the world for quotations.” 

Kennedy thought for a moment, hopefully, that she was 
making fun of him, but decided in the face of her bland, soft 
stare that she wasn’t. “I was only wondering,” he explained, 
“how you manage to live, at this distance from—things— 
ahd stay so much the same!” 

The girl flushed with pleasure, bridled almost. “Oh, we 
send back to New York—some of us. Do you really think 
the girls here look as smart as the girls in the States?” 

“Absolutely,” Kennedy assured her gravely. 
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“How awfully nice of you!” 

He accepted undeserved gratitude, without blinking. 

“It isn’t so easy to keep in touch, you know. Fashions 
change so fast. Iolani says—lIolani Jamieson, that is—she’ 
up on Hawaii, now, so you won’t meet her—it’s too.bad, be- 
cause everybotly’s crazy about Iolani—well, she says that 
we're a lot of little nuts to run after mainland styles and 
break our necks trying to do just what the girls back there 
do, when we have an entirely different background and all 
that—and could really make our own—you know!” 

“IT know,” said Kennedy soothingly. His mannerisms 
with women, by virtue of old successes, were as unconscious 
as the way in which he lit a cigarette or handled the wheel 
of a car. He had a way of seeming to understand, almost 
caressingly. Miss Jade-Green very nearly purred under it 

Kennedy led the conversation subtly back to Iolani 
Jamieson. He felt the stirrings of a vivid and annoyed curi- 
osity about her—this girl who would come back to Honolulu 
only “when the little commanders and their ships shoved off 
again”—who scorned to look like New York. 

“T hear she’s a beauty,” he said indolently 

“Why—yes—she is beautiful,” his companion admitted a 
little grudgingly. ‘“She’s part Hawaiian, youknow. She looks 
very foreign—and she was educated abroad. Of course, she has 
wonderful clothes and things. The Jamieson ranch—there 
was one brother, but he died—Iolani ‘ll get it all, you see 
Almost anybody, with all that money and her experience- 

“Is she—experienced ?” 

“Just a little hard, if you ask me.” The girl in the green 
hat made a gesture of complete confidence. “J think she’s a 
little cold—most people don’t. You see she’s been so spoiled. 
Men always follow her about in droves.” She regarded Ken- 
nedy doubtfully. “You'd probably be crazy about her. But 
she’s so sure of herself-—she knows she gets them. If you see 
what I mean. It makes her—well, arrogant—in a way.” 

“T like a girl like a tea-rose—delicate and fragrant—” 
Kennedy stifled a wicked grin to see how easily his tribute 
went down 


IS remaining data on the subject of the inaccessible 

Miss Jamieson came from his hostess. “I wish Iolani 

were here!” she said. “I'd like so much to have 
you know her—my niece—you may have heard—” 

“I distinctly have,” said Kennedy ruefully 

Mrs. Scanlon laughed. “Ted adores her—most men do 
Women pretend to. She’s so outrageously independent.” 

“Pay said she was up on Hawaii—is that right ?—avoid- 
ing the Fleet—fed up with parties. . . . ” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Scanlon briskly. She tiptoed on 
small, gray slippers. A mysterious whisper. “She’s up on 
Hawaii because she didn’t want to see somebody—one of 
your pirate crew—a nice boy, but a little hard to manage. 
She threw him over a while ago, and she said she couldn't 
go through with it all again.” 

“Sounds heartless, doesn’t she ?” 

“Poor lamb! She’s not afraid of anything in this world 
but herself,” said the older woman suddenly. 

And that lingered curiously in Kennedy’s mind through 
all the frothy activity of the next three days. There were 
dinners and dances, of course—as there had been in Philadel- 
phia, in San Diego, in Newport—the same courses, the same 
table-talk, black coats, bared shoulders, fox-trotting, philan- 
dering. A large honey-colored moon hung in a ten- 
derly empty sky. Mountains raked the skyline. There was 
the voice of the surf. 

“But—what’s the difference—?” 
Pay Scanlon in a bored drawl. 
old thing in another setting.” 

“You're a spoiled brute,” said Scanlon, a trifle irritated. 

“I’m a baffled idealist,” corrected Kennedy pleasantly. 


Kennedy demanded of 
“It’s only the same 


Then Kennedy’s ship went to Hilo—unexpectedly. 

Hilo is to the Islands what Chicago is to the East—a 
subject of infinite jest, yet having possibilities of its own not 
to be disregarded. It lies, Hilo does, upon the island of 
Hawaii, of which it is, proudly speaking, the largest town 
Also, it lies not more than thirty miles from the active vol- 
cano of Kilauea, to get to which one merely takes a machine 
at the Hilo dock and drives—and drives. 

Scanlon and Kennedy went with the ship, reluctantly at 
least in Scanlon’s case. Kennedy smothered a slight excite- 
ment. He was satiated with the imitative gaieties of Honolulu 


the edge of the pit?” he offered gently, as they drove 

through the outskirts of Hilo the morning of their 
arrival. “If you had only a few more cars parked down 
the middle of that main street, I might think we were in 
Kansas, or somewhere just as good!” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Scanlon good-naturedly. “Do you 
expect these people to live like a bally comic-opera all the 
time, just so you can drift out here for six or seven days and 
tear off a thrill? You make me tired!” 

He slouched comfortably lower in his corner of the car 
“Got a nice long ride ahead of us,’ he added consolingly. 
“I’m going to sleep. ” And go to sleep he did. 

Kennedy resigned himself to another stretch of boredom. 
He lit a cigarette and stared out at the passing scene with 
gloomy, disenchanted eyes. There was a mist on the air. 
What sunlight there was came vastly diluted and without 
warmth—a thin, grayish gold—worse than no gold at all. 
They had driven miles between murmurous green walls of 
sugar-cane, over a doubtful road, under a weepy sky, before 
they came to Four Mile Turn and a great blossoming clump 
of wild ginger, growing at the side of a ditch. 

Kennedy’s muscles tightened. He sat up and drew a long 
breath. “Lord!” he said, “what a gorgeous smell! Where is 
it? What is it? I got it all of a sudden.” 

The chauffeur was a Portuguese of mixed lineage. He 
pointed and grinned appreciatively. 

“Wild ginger,” he explained—“side of the road—grows 
all the way up to the Volcano House. Pretty, ain’t it?” 

“Stop and let me get a piece,” said Kennedy on a queer 
impulse—“Like to stretch my legs a bit, anyhow.” 

He came back to the car with a big spike of the flowers, 
set in two shiny, wet leaves, sat down again and slammed 
the door behind him. He buried his nose in the drenched, 
smooth petals, the color of old ivory or clotted cream. 
Words ran through his mind like lightning streaking a 
shadowy sky—stabs with pain the night’s brown savagery 

and dark scents whisper 

“Must be native stuff,” he mused. 
thing like!” 

Kennedy was unusually susceptible to odors, but even so, 
there is no other odor in the world quite like that of the 
wild ginger. It is poignantly sweet but elusive as starshine. 
It flees while it intoxicates. The lily of the valley has that 
same delicate wildness of scent, but what lily of the valley 

[Continued on page 22] 
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CHAPTER XX 
Emilia 


BOUT noon, a wonder appeared in the sky above 

the abandoned groves of Finca Naranja. 
Emilia, wife of Manuel Lopez, the care- 
taker, was in the kitchen listlessly plucking 
a live chicken and singing a Galician love- 
song to keep up her spirits—(Manuel had 
gone to town; the place was lonely, and as like as not 
haunted)—when she heard a peculiar crackling thunder 
overhead. Going to the door she saw an enormous 
hawk circling above the house. She dropped the 
chicken, and a moment later was flying down the lane 
that led to the open field beyond the row of palms ee 

Yes, there it was, circling at no great height. Mother 
of Heaven, was it coming down? How it swooped 
and glided. It was no hawk, of course. It was one of 
those new marvels—an airplane. She had seen one once 
before—at last year’s carnival. It was coming down 
and no mistake. It was so low now that she could see 
the man in it s It was go- 
ing to land in the field. “Jesus 
guard you!” shrieked Emilia, be- 
side herself with excitement. 

The airplane soared over the 
tops of the palm trees, banked 
gracefully against the wind and 
came to earth as lightly as a 
dropped handkerchief. 

A young man in a leather coat 
climbed down from the body of the 
monster and approached Emilia, 
who stood fascinated, her dress 
clutched to her knees. She had on 
faded yellow stockings and a bright 
yellow waist turned in at the 
throat. She wore brass earrings set 
with a blatant pink stone. Her 
black eyes stared at the young man 
from the machine. 

The latter spoke to her in Eng- 
lish. She shook her head. He 
made signs. Emilia smiled engag- 
ingly, but continued to shake her 
head. There was a blank mo- 
ment; then: “Je parle Francais,” 
ventured the caretaker’s wife hope- 
fully. 

“Vraiment?” exclaimed the 
other. “Indeed! But that is ex- 
traordinary. Merveilleux.” He 
smiled at Emilia, who blushed and 
sniggered. 





HE explained that she had 

worked as a young girl in 

Bordeaux where she had “ac- 
quired” the ‘language. What she 
had acquired was that unlovely 
version of French peculiar to the 
Spanish peasant. But the 
aviator was only too grateful to 
have established a means of com- 
munication. . . . 

“T am Mr. Howard Millard, 
brother of the Mr. Millard who 
died,” continued Howard in French. 

“Ah, yes, Mons’r. Is it pos- 
sible!” 

She was Emilia, wife of Manuel 
Lopez, who had the honor to watch 
over the estate in the melancholy 
absence of its lawful proprietor 

“Madame Millard does not live 
here now?” 

“No, monsieur. She lives at the 
convent, at El Monte. She comes 
only once in a while.” 

“I want to send her a message. 
Can your husband take it?” 

Emilia spread out her hands. 
“Manuel has gone into Havana 
with El Ford to buy provisions. 
But when he comes back—” 

“When will that be?” 

She couldn’t say. Perhaps in 
two hours. Perhaps in one hour. 
El Ford could travel like the wind 
when put to it, but one never could 
count on Manuel when he was 
away from home. . . . 

Howard reflected briefly. “Bon. 
I'll wait. Is the house open?” 

“Only the servants’ wing,” 
Emilia. 

“Can you give me something to 
eat ?” 

She could give him soup with 
beans in it, some bread, some rice, 
a grapefruit, coffee. . . . “And 
in due time chicken,” added the 
caretaker’s wife, remembering the 
half-plucked fowl which she had 
recently abandoned. “Will you 
leave the machine here in the 
field ?” 

“Yes. Do you think it will be 
stolen ?” he returned. t 

She burst into a laugh. “No, 
Mons’r! One doesn’t steal such a 
terrible beast as that. How brave one must be to ride in it, 
up there in the sky. Eh?” 

“One gets used to it,” said Howard shortly. He was be- 
ginning to be disappointed. So far, the adventure had gone 
splendidly; he hadn’t suffered the least discouragement either 
in himself or in outward circumstances. He had written the 
necessary letter—it was in his coat pocket. He had made 
the short flight from Camp Columbia to the finca, had 
landed successfully and exactly in the spot where he had 
hoped to land. If only Manuel Lopez had been there to 
take the letter at once—! “Where is that Jamaican—that 
Santiago, who used to drive the orange carts?” 

“He is not here any more, Monsieur. No one is here any 
more. 

Howard resigned himself to wait. After all, wasn’t there 
an old saying about the course of true love? One couldn't 
expect destiny to arrange itself to suit one’s convenience. 
Yes, he would wait. . . 


said 


han was necessary. 
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As he stepped back he collided with Emilia, who shrieked again and clung to him—a little longer 


What strange perversion of 
house, with this silly, shivering woman? 


The house, with its closed shutters and its obvious lack 
of repair depressed him. There seemed to hover about it an 
atmosphere of decay. He ate his luncheon in the 
dining-cage on the rear veranda. The table was weather- 
stained, the floor sagged, the wire screening was torn and 
rusty. The house itself needed painting. Extraordinary how 
ii hed run down in these few years. 


TREE-TOAD dropped from one of the roof-beams and 
A fell with a thud behind him. It startled him. “Ugly 
damn thing. ” He got up and brushed it off 

the porch with his foot 
Emilia lingered in the enclosure while he ate the food 
that she had prepared. Her vivid figure contrasted oddly 
with the general environment of dry-rot. The lines of her 
body struck bold curves against the mouldering house-wall 
She had found time to get up something of a gala toilette. 
There was a comb in her hair, and over her yellow waist she 


luck was it that had led him into this accursed It was 


WU 


had thrown a cheap, rose-silk mantilla that clung grace 
fully to her. She had whitened her face with rice 
powder, in the Cuban fashion, and had reddened her 
cheeks and lips. . . . 

“You say that Madame Millard comes here occa- 
sionally ?” 

Emilia nodded. “Manuel goes every other Sunday 
to fetch her. You should see how he polishes El Ford 
. . . She comes, Mons’r, to visit the grave of the 
Senora who died.” 

“You mean—Miss Trimm? Is she buried near here ?” 

“On the knoll beyond the orange grove. Under the 
six palms. A fine grave—but”—Emilia lowered her 
voice—“‘it is unblessed ground, Mons’r.” 

“IT doubt if it matters to Miss Trimm.” 

“The dead do not sleep well in unblessed ground 
That is one reason, no doubt, why the Sefiora walks 
at night.” 

“Oh. She walks, eh? I suppose you've seen her?” 

“Non, Mons’r,” replied Emilia. “But I have heard 
her. She comes regularly at midnight to sweep the 
house. One can hear the sound of 
her broom, sst, sst, sst!” : 

“Poor woman. One would think 
she'd earned a rest. . . ¥ 

“But the other has been seen, 
Mons'r.” 

“The other?” 

“Ves, Mons’r. Pedro Gonzales, 
a member of the rural guard, who 
comes now and then to call on us— 
a handsome man and he thinks I 
am wasted on this place, Pedro 
does. One night as he was 
riding up the lane on his horse, he 
saw a man walking in the grove 
; It was Don Esteban, Mons’r.” 
Pedro Gonzales could not be mis- 
taken, for he knew your brother 
well in the old days. He even de- 
scribed the clothes of Don Este- 
ban. A white suit—” 


H. So you think the place is 
C) haunted, do you?” Howard 
° rose abruptly from the table. 
The woman was a bore. Her ap- 
parent acceptance of the supernatu- 
ral as an everyday occurrence, an- 
noyed him. “I’m going for a walk. 
Perhaps your husband will be here 
when I get back.” 

“Perhaps, Mons’r.” Her 
followed him as he went 
through the grove. on 

The process of decay, he discov- 
ered, extended to the farm itself 
The grass underfoot was rank and 
high. The trees had some fruit on 
them, but it was small and cov- 
ered with rust. . . . He came 
upon a row of dead trees, killed 
evidently by insect attack. The 
ground was rough with ant bur- 
rows. In one place he scared up 
several buzzards. aay. 

He passed the bohio, the native 
hut, in which he once had slept. 
Its roof had fallen in. . . . He 
struck off in a new direction , 
For some time he walked aimlessly, 
skirting the edge of the grove. 
Finally he reached a little rise 
crowned with palms, and realized 
that he had come roundabout to 
Miss Trimm’s grave. 

The white tip of a marble shaft 
appeared above the edge of the 
knoll. He climbed up expecting 
something of an emotion at the 
sight of the mound he knew he 
would find there; but in the midst 
of this beauty and repose, mock- 
ing if with a certain beauty of her 
own, was Emilia with her sensu- 
ous figure, her black eyes, her brass 
earrings, her smooth, powdered 
skin. . . . She had remembered after 
he had gone that Manuel had 
omitted to water the grave that 
morning. So she had come directly 
in the interest of sacred duty. 


eyes 
down 


HE walked back through the 

grove with him as a matter of 

course. She didn’t speak, how- 
ever, till they were within sight of 
the house. Then: “It isn’t much of 
a life, this,’ she said suddenly 
“Cooking and eating—and water- 
ing flowers on a grave. If it wasn’t 
for Manuel’s pension. But he 
wouldn’t leave on any account, 
though he knows the place is 
cursed.” 

Emilia giggled. “Eh, bien—one 
must have a little fun. Life is so 
short.” Howard paused in his stride 
rather a shock to hear 

his own philosophy falling from 

the lips of this ignorant Spanish 
woman, He glanced at her. Her face had darkened into a 
scowl. “Why not?” she muttered. “Since one’s husband is 
in love with an automobile!” 

Manuel Lopez hadn’t returned. Howard found the de- 
lay increasingly irritating. The insistent presence of Emilia, 
with her exotic colors, her superstitious gabble, was an ad 
ditional burden to his spirit. Yet there was nothing for it 
but to wait. He hit upon a plan of escape from Emilia. He 
asked for the keys to the house. 

“Mons’r! You are not going in there? 
in there since—” 

“Your ghosts will be glad of a littie company. Get the 
keys.” She went and got them; shuddered as she dropped 
them into his hand. He laughed. “You're a foolish woman, 
Emilia.” 

He walked around the veranda—acutely conscious as he 
passed of a certain barred window now stopped with blinds 
—-opened the front door and went into the bungalow. 


No one has been 
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The air was hot and stale, the darkness oppressive. Every 
shutter was closed. The sense of disintegration, with its ac- 
companying suggestion of death, was very strong. Groping 
about, quite untouched by Emilia’s primitive fears, Howard 
nevertheless was conscious of something decadent in the 
musty smell of those shut rooms. 


E wandered, without especially willing it, into the wing 
H of the house where his brother had had his quarters 

He recognized dimly the study with its books and its 
solid furniture. He went to the window that opened on the 
veranda and after a struggle with the bolts, threw open the 
shutters. Daylight entered, reluctantly. He turned around, 
brushing his hands, and saw on the oak table a glass decan 
ter with a tumbler beside it 

It gave him a slight shock. It was so completely incon 
gruous. One might reasonably have expected 
that murky room, with the shaft of sunlight striking into 
its heart. But a decanter and a glass, set out as if in wel- 
come! The decanter stood in the swath of the light-shaft 
He picked it up and tried to remove the glass stopper. It 
was stuck. He had to twist hard to get it free “ay 

He had done that same thing once before. . In 
this same room. No, in the bedroom, the time Stephen col 
lapsed. Well, what of it? What was queer about 
finding a decanter of brandy on a study table? -Why should 
he give it a thought? 

The tumbler was grimy with dust He wiped it clean 
with his handkerchief and poured out some of the liquor 
He was about to drink it when he heard the sound of an 
automobile coming up the lane toward the house. He went 
to the window. It was Manuel Lopez, arriving in El Ford 

The returned caretaker, white with the dust of the cal- 
zada, was already in loud conversation with Emilia, his wife, 
when Howard reached the kitchen. He at once made known 
his wishes, conveying them through Emilia, who acted as 
interpreter during the conversation. Manuel was quite 


ghosts of 


amenable. He would take the letter to the convent without 
question. But first there was some tinkering to be done on 
El Ford. Also he must eat. He hadn't eaten since early 
morning. 


when Manuel 
Howard was 
“Is it too late, 


It was within half an hour of sundown 
announced finally that he was ready to leave 
by that time in a state of helpless indecision. 
do you think, to send the letter tonight ?” 

The woman, Emilia, reassured htm almost eagerly. “Mais 
non, Mons'r. They do not close the grilles of the convent till 
eight o'clock.” 

“Tell your husband to wait an hour after that. If she 
hasn’t some answer by that time tell him to come back.” 

Emilia’s dark eyes turned to the rather stupid, seal-like 
countenance of Manuel Lopez. She said quickly in Span 
ish: “You are to wait all night if necessary. Do you un 
derstand? The Sefor commands it.” 

“Bueno! 1 will wait under the ceiba tree, as usual,” said 
Manuel, and getting into the machine drove off at a pace 
commensurate with national honor 

Emilia looked after the furious messenger and gave a 
harsh laugh. “He and El Ford dance well together!” 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Decanter 
OWARD went back into the study. The decanter 
and beside it the glass of brandy he had 
poured for himself. He had a moment’s debate as to 
whether or not he would drink it. That surprised him 
Why should he dawdle over such a trivial act? His own 
vacillation exasperated him. He took up the glass and 
drank the liquor. Ridiculous : 

The fact that the decanter constituted an invitation to 
one of his congenital weaknesses occurred to him, but he dis 
missed it contemptuously from his mind. He was a man 
engaged upon a definite adventure, a love adventure. He 
had risen to a kind of ecstasy—an ecstasy of hope—that was 
in itself an immunity from lesser appetites. He loved Teresa 
with all his being. He need keep no watch upon desire. 

He returned to the kitchen where Emilia gave him a cup 
of black coffee. It was all the supper he wanted, he said 

‘ While he stood sipping it and smoking a cigarette 
she busied herself with her domestic affairs. He, watching 
her with profound detachment, hardly realized her living 
presence, so deep was he in his dream. Her frank voluptu 
ousness, expressed in every movement of her body, in the 
line of her throat and the play of her bare arms, seemed 
merely an agreeable contrast to the air of that dying house. 
Yes, there was beauty in her of a sort. . ‘ 

“Look here, Emilia. If Madame “Millard should come 
here tonight—” 

“You are expecting her, Mons'r?” 


“Perhaps. If she comes, she must have some place to 
sleep. We must fix a room 
for her.” 
“In the house, Mons'r? 
Non, non! 1 would not go in 
that house—” 


“You'll go in if I tell you 


to. No more of your silly su- 
perstitions now I'll help 
you-—” 

She gave him a long glance. 
“If you will stay beside me 
and hold the lantern, Mons’r.” 

She lighted a smoky lan- 
tern—Manuel, it seemed, had 


taken the best one—and went 


with him, muttering prayers 
As they entered the 
back hall she stopped and 
crossed herself “Madre de 
Dios 
Howard put his hand on 
the knob of a door Emilia 
gave a shriek “Not there! 
That was the chamber of the 





Her shrill 
unpleasantly 
Howard felt 

blind rage 


Sefora who died.” 
voice echoed 
through the hall 
a momentary 
What strange perversion of 
luck was it that had led him 
into this accursed house, with 
this sensuous, shiverfhe wo- 
man. ? 

“All right. This one then.” 
He pushed open the door op 
posite. Yes, this had been 
Teresa’s room long ago. Here 
she had talked to him, sitting 
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by the window with her face pressed to the bars. . . . 
Here doubtless she had spent the remainder of that vivid 
last night while he, huddled on the seat of the orange cart, 
was crawling toward Havana in the gray of the dawn 

Why should he think of that. . . . ? “Lord. 
stuffy in here.” 

He opened the shutters of the window. 
was mild and sweet on his face. . As he stepped back 
he collided with Emilia, who shrieked again and clung to 
him—a little longer than was necessary. He felt this and 
also the astonishing warmth of her body. “Go get 
ome candles, Emilia. And I think you'd better dry those 
sheets at the stove.” 

He took the lantern and went back to the study. Plac- 
ing the light on the table he sat down in a chair and took 
out his cigarette case. To his dismay he found it empty 
He went through his pockets. He had no more cigarettes 
with him. Immediately the desire to smoke became impera- 
tive. He got up and began to look about the room. 

Useless, of course. Stephen had never smoked. Still, in 
the writing desk, perhaps He pulled down the cover of 
the desk and felt around with his hand. His fingers closed 
on an object—a book of some sort. A check-book 
He took it to the table and glanced through it hastily. Ste 
phen’s. An old one. Only the stubs were left He 
bent down suddenly, staring at one of the items. 

“Madame Sabatelli . «$30 
Teresa’s music lessons” 

He dropped the check-book and whirled about suddenly. 
His brother was standing in the door of the bedroom, fac- 
ing him. No. How ridiculous! Was he losing his mind? 
The door wasn’t even open. Pure hallucination. He 
poured himself a stiff drink of brandy. It steadied him. He 
took a book from the shelves and sat down to read. When 
the craving to smoke became strong again he took another 
drink of brandy. 


It’s 


The night air 


MILIA was sitting crouched under the gas-jet, a string 

of wooden beads in her hands, when Howard appeared 

at the door. He had his watch in his hand. He was 
pale. When she saw him she gave her little shriek. “Mons’r! 
You frightened me!” 

“Emilia. It’s eleven o'clock!” 

She rose, looked at his watch and then at him. “Yes, 
Mons'r.” Their glances met; she nodded understandingly. 
“Madame will not come.” 

“You don’t think so?” 

“Tt’s late, Mons’r. They’ve closed the gates long ago.” 

“Then—why the devil haven't I heard? Where’s Manuel? 
Emilia! Tell me the truth. Is that husband of yours re- 
liable ?” 

She smiled, and shrugged her shoulders 
as far as delivering a message goes. 
swer from the Sefora—” Again she shrugged her shoulders. 
“He’s never in a hurry to get home, that Manuel. If you 
could look far enough, Mons’r, you'd see him at this minute 
sitting in a bodega somewhere along the road, playing check- 
ers and drinking wine—” Her voice had in it a note of 
vigorous resentment that he mistook for sincerity 

She wasn’t coming. That was obvious. Perhaps she 
had sent word. . . ? No. Manuel would have brought 
a message. Why not face the truth? She wasn’t coming. 
\nd his messenger was in a wine-house somewhere beside 
the road, playing checkers. 

How he got back into the study he hardly knew, but 
there he was standing by the table with the lantern on it, 
and the decanter beside the lantern glowing a little 
The stillness was awful. He had an impulse to shatter it, to 
make a noise. He took up the stopper of the decanter and 
dropped it into the glass tumbler. The glass cracked. He 
laughed. “You damned fool!” he said furiously. He seized 
the decanter with both hands and drank. The brandy burned 
his throat, made him cough and choke. . . . 

Yes, he was a fool. He had trusted to his letter, to that 
outpouring of his heart. His wild scheme had frightened 
her, repelled her. She hadn't even bothered to send him a 
reply. She despised him : 

His dream was crumbling around him. 
even to remember that he loved her. He was al- 
most drunk. Under the circumstances why not? 

He saw a face in the darkness; it was at the window. A 
woman's face. He lurched forward with a cry. For an in- 
stant his whole dream reared up again like blown flame, 
then fell utterly to ashes. It was Emilia’s face that pressed 


“He’s reliable 


It was difficult 
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CHANGE 


By Jerome Winters 


HEN first you lived at 
Arcady 
lt seemed a step away, 
The trees bent down to greet 
me 
And birds sang doubly gay. 











The road is long to Arcady, 
The feet grow weary soon; 
And | am tired of Arcady 


For now you live at Doon. 
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against the bars. 
afraid!” 

*He breathed heavily. “Wait! I'll come get you.” He 
groped his way to the front door. She was there, huddled 
against the wall, her mantilla drawn over her head... . . 
Her face made a pale blotch in the night. He took her hand, 
and led her into the study. 

“mete. : 4°. * 

“Of what? Ghosts?” 


Her voice wailed softly: “Mons’r, I am 


He laughed. “Nonsense. They’re 
a hospitable lot. They’ve provided me with some excellent 
brandy. Emilia, why don’t you divorce that idiotic 
husband of yours?” 
“Mons’r, I can’t. 
“Well, sit down 
ering.” 
She sank down into the chair by the table, glanced up at 
him. Her eyes caught the light like a cat’s. 
There had been a cat in the barracks 


The priest has tied me to him.” 
and for God's sake stop shiv- 


in France. 


CHAPTER XXII 
The Letter 


HE afternoon sun, striking into the convent patio, laid 

a velvet shadow along the ground. Sister Inez 

sat on the bench under the palm. She was sewing. 
Teresa, seated in a chair nearby, watched her with an af- 
fectionate fascination. It was much the same feeling that 
she had had as a child; a feeling of confidence in the sub- 
stantiality of that black and white figure, a sense of some- 
thing permanent. This in spite of obvious changes: 
white hair, a certain trembling of the lips, a slowness of the 
hands. ys 

The nun put down the child’s garment she was mending 
and looked at Teresa, sitting by the white poinsettia bush. 
The latter had on a gray dress that made her look very 
young; her hair in the shadow had a tint of amber. “Have 
you answered that telegram from New York?” demanded 
Sister Inez. 

“No.” 

“You've had it three days. 

“I've been trying to decide.” 

Sister Inez took a few stitches. Then: “It’s all very well 
to think things over carefully before you act, but there’s no 
virtue in drifting. If you don’t answer this telegram—of 
course I know nothing about such matters, but I imagine— 
you'll lose your opportunity at the opera—eh ?” 

“How can I answer it when I don’t know my own 
mind?” said Teresa. “I’ve thought about it—I’ve prayed on 
my knees—in the chapel. One moment I want to 
go back to New York. I get hungry for the opera, the 
music, the illusion, the feeling that you’re touching people 
and moving them—and the next moment all that seems small 
and futile to me. I think I'd be happier to give myself to 
those people down there—poor people with their plaster God 
and their wax saints—"” She gave a deep sigh. 

“How could you give yourself to Holy Church?” asked 
Sister Inez gently, “when in your heart you do not wholly 
believe—eh? The life of a religious must be founded on 
faith. ae 
_ “You're right,” said Teresa. “I have no faith. And yet, 
when I think of it, it seems beautiful to me. It is so calm, 
so—sure.” She paused and looked at the shadow now 
thrown halfway up the wall. “I wish I had Don Esteban—!” 

“You have me,” said Sister Inez. The nun folded her 
hands in her lap. “If I were to consult my own wishes I'd 
urge you with all my heart to stay here. The prospect of 
having you in the Sisterhood would be the greatest happiness 
that could come to me. To live here with you whom I have 
held in my arms—perhaps at last to die in your arms, my 
Teresa- 

“Don’t talk of death, Sister Inez!” 


N° you're right. Well, as I say, if I consulted my own 


” 


wishes you understand. I remember think- 

ing the night I found you in the window that God 
had sent you—that he intended you to become a nun. But 
as you grew up I observed in you a certain—what shall I 
say—a longing to be free. And there was your voice! And 
I thought, perhaps God has other plans for our pretty Teresa. 
The Skylark! Wasn’t that what I called you? Wasn't it 
God Himself Who had given you the voice of a bird?” 

“A bird has wings,” said Teresa quietly. “It flies up— 
into the clear air, to the sun. And your God—the 
God you speak of—forgot to give me wings.” She drew 
her hands across her face. “Sister Inez, have you ever loved?” 

“Teresa! Do you know what you're saying?” 

“Tell me truly.” 

The aged nun glanced rapidly about the courtyard. 
ae “Once—long, long ago. Long before it’s 
like looking back into another world.” 

“But you can remember—?” Sister Inez reflected; then 
as though she had reached 
the limit of confession: “No,” 
she said, “I remember nothing. 
It was so long ago.” She 
turned her watery eyes to 
Teresa’s face. “So that’s it. 
I've often wondered. Who is 
the man?” Teresa made a 
slow gesture. 

“Not—that one!” 

“Yes!” 

“Eh, Mother of Heaven!” 

“Tt’s that, do you see? I’m 
afraid of him. He possesses 
me, he can do what he wants 
with me. The last time I saw 
him—after Don Esteban died 
—I found enough courage to 
send him away. But that cour- 
age—has gone quite out of 
me. If I leave here—we'll 
meet. I couldn’t resist him. 
He knows it. In his heart he 
must know it.” 

“And is he 
man— ?” 

“Evil? I don’t know what 
evil is. I don’t know what 
good is. I simply know that 
his love shames me and hurts 
me. No good has ever come 
of it. It killed Don Esteban. 
And when I ran away from 
it—from him—death followed 
me. It’s like some dreadful 
fate.” Teresa went on, with 
the haste of one who feels the 

[Continued on page 24] 
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Improves every washer 


Fels-Naptha soap makes the 
washer do even better work. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
loosens the dirt before the washer 
starts to work. Then the 
Fels-‘Naptha soapy water churns 
through and through the clothes, 
quickly flushing away all the dirt. 


whee the dirt 





Brightens woodwork 
instantly ! 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go and brings 
back the bright fresh clean 
appearance to painted surfaces. 
Be sure to have plenty of 
Fels-Naptha soap for house- 
cleaning. Order a handy 10-bar 
carton of your grocer. 
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— all over the house 


eT 
No greasy streaks 


on china 





























The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
dissolves all grease from dishes 
then vanishes completely, and leaves 
the dishes sweet and glistening. 
They rinse off instantly, with no 
trace of clinging soapto be rubbed 
off the dish upon the towel. 





The golden bar 


with the clean naptha odor 


Really clean to put away! 


Only that delightful clean-clothes 
smell is there. The real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha loosens all the 
dirt. Then the naptha com- 
pletely evaporates, carrying away 
all odors. 
























What is s Naptha? 
It is that powerful yet harmless 
dirt-loosener used by professional 
dry-cleaners to cleanse safely and 
to freshen dainty fabrics and 
delicate colors. Naptha is good 
for clothes because it thoroughly 
cleanses. Smell the real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha. 
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If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha 
onply send for free sample. Write 
-Naptha, Philadelphia.” 


© 1921 Fels & Co. 
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induct the unwary be- 
ginner into everything 


from stellar fame 


speedy 


Everywhere you 
see the beauty of few 
years and of little or 
great success, who gives the local 

cene its tone You can scarcely 
escape her. She is in the shops, on 
the walks, at or near the entrance of 
the great studios, in the speeding cars 
that all but run you down at every 
crossing. Step out of your door, and 
there she is, on horseback, in her car, 
chauffeured and accompanied by 
mother or sister or friend, or alon 
and driving herself; or she is on 
foot, a handsome scarf or cape over 
her arm, make-up box in hand, vain, 
jaunty, assured, secure or a little 
worried-looking at times, coming 
from or going to some studio. Strik- 
ing? Well, rather! One has the feel- 
ing at times that not all who speed 
so briskly by in expensive cars are 
of the financial station which they 
suggest, or that the evidence of pros- 
perity and luxury is essentially sound 
Very often it is more an evidence of 
ungovernable vanity or an inordinate 
love of pleasure that will not do 
without luxury and will enter upon 
any form of compromise to obtain 
it. She wishes to be as good as her 
rivals, and so long as she has youth 
and the type of beauty and vitality 
that for a period at least will com 
mand a price, there are those who 
will gladly give her what she 
craves—for a _ consideration, of 
course. 

But let us vary the scene slightly. It 
is between five and seven of an after 
noon, in the office of one of the “extras” 
placing agencies, one of those interesting 
developments in movieland which deal only 
with those who work in atmosphere and 
are content with seven-fifty or at best ten 
a day. Any one “in atmosphere” who can 
command ten a day is at the height of his 
power and must soon pass on to that ely- 
sian realm of the “bit-part” or small char- 
acter interpreter, never more to be heard of 
in this the lowly realm of beginners or 
failures. In motion pictures you must go 
on or go back; there is no standing still. 


y% would think that, for an agency 
that supplies thousands of atmos- 
phereans or extra people to the fifty- 
one or more moving picture companies 
that flourish in Hollywood, a larger office 
would be needed. But no; it is a very 
small and dingy affair on the ground floor 
of one of the unimportant and _ thinly- 
visited downtown streets, a street quite 
apart from the main stream of local life. A 
glass partition separates a small outer office, 
pooriy lighted at night with one or two in 
candescent bulbs. There are a desk, a chair 
or two and several telephone stations with- 
in, attended by immature youths of the 
brassy beginner stage. A stout and com- 
fortable-looking Hebrew, in trousers and 
waistcoat but no coat, presides and seems 
to have little to do. Except for the tinkle 
of telephone bells and the nasal and at 
times acrid conversations there is no sound 

But hearken to the voices at this end! 

Station One. “Pico 6713. Miss Daven- 
ant there? You, Miss Davenant? How 
tall are you? Five foot seven? Too tall 
By . . Sunset 2159. Miss Walton, 
please. You, Miss Walton? How tall are 
you? Five foot four? Got a black dinner 
gown? Well, you can get one, cantcha? 
Report Metro eight-thirty tomorrow morn- 
ing, made up. See Mr. Baker. "By f 
Wilshire 3131 Miss Henderson there? 
Speak to her. Miss Henderson? Film 
Artists talking. How tall are you? Got 
a dinner gown? Right-O. Report—” ad 
lib. for hours. 

Station Two. Youth eighteen years of 
age in charge; he is chewing gum. “Holly 
5717. Mr. Dusenberry in? Not in? ‘By 
— Holly 81904. Mr. Tiffle, please 
Mr. Tiffle? Film Artists. You can ride, 
cantcha? Got a cowboy make-up? Got a 
revolver? Well, you can get one, cantcha? 
Report Fox Studio tomorrow at eight- 
thirty, made up, see? "By. What’s that 
no spurs? Well, see if you can’t borrow 
some. They might not pick up, anyhow 
By oe Sunset 9758 Mr. Potts, 
please. Mr. Potts? Film Artists. Got a 
dress suit? Silk hat? Well, you can get 
em, cantcha? Call up if you can’t. Re 
port Robertson-Cole eight-thirty, made-up, 
even-fifty That's right ts ~ a on 
Wilshire 2121. Mr. Braintree there? Brain 
tree? Film Artists. Working tomorrow? 
Goldwyn wants you. Retake. Same gray 
uit, same hat. Haven't cut off your wisk 





ers, have you? Right-O Fight-thirty, 
made-up. Mr. Bullitt. Seven-fifty. That's 
right ‘By Don't forget the boots! ‘By 


te Sawtelle 5215 Miss Mickleberry 
there? Miss Mick*eberry? Film Artists 
You can swim, cantcha? Got a bathing 
uit? Report Christie, eight-thirty, made 
up. Yes, stockings, too. That's right. By.” 

I might add bits from stations three and 
four; also some words as to the strange 


[Continued 








figures that drift in from time to time and 
peer through the small head-hole that is 
apparently the only means of communica- 
tion between this inner and the outer world. 
Invariably they are prepared to present pic- 
tures of themselves as would-be stage or 
film farmers, religionists or prophets, town 


marshals, tramps, cowboys, Indians, ne- 
groes, prize-fighters, loafers, or crooks. Be- 
times they come made-up, so that the im- 
port of their worth will not be missed; 
others, in more conservative garb, arrive 
with photos only. Always at the head-hole 
appears a fat face that looks dubiously and 
even unbelievingly—aye, a little unfeel- 
ingly—out. There is nothing at the mo- 
ment. They can write all they have to say 
about themselves on the back of a picture 
and leave it. Very sorry. Rushed now. 
Will call them if they are needed. And not 
a few are called, where they are plainly 
exceptional; not otherwise. 


UT let us pass on to another realm. It 

is between three and four of one of 

those brilliant afternoons which come 
here so often at all seasons of the year, 
distracting the mind and calling one in- 
stinctively to the great out-of-doors. Scene, 
the producer's office of one of the many 
successful comedy companies. Without, on 
the “lot,” on several different stages, as 
many as three different companies or “sets” 
are going. The sound of concerted laugh- 
ter and the throaty thunderings of a caged 
lion indicate that at least two of the sound 
est. methods of effecting the semblance of 
humor are not being neglected. Before a 
desk which faces a handsomely leaded and 
now open set of swivel windows, is a large, 
rubicund, and genial, yet commercial and 
commanding person who chews the end of 
a fat cigar between strong white teeth and 
red lips, and ever and anon rolls a sure 
gray-blue eye in the direction of several 
friends of related girth and force who have 
dropped in. After a time he pauses, 
stretches his legs under the desk and, eye- 
ing his friends for the fortieth time, ex- 
claims: “I know how to fix this. Leave it 
to me. We'll go for a spin and a swim. I 
know just the place. Here, you,” to a clerk 
who has responded to the press of a but- 
ton, “ask Miss B - to step here.” 

The youth departs and the friends in- 
stinctively stir and take less indifferent po- 
sitions, for the name given is that of one 
of the graceful beauties who have been 
starred by this company for the last two 
years. After a moment or two she enters, 
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=== HOLLYWOOD NOW 


from page 8] 


bright children” 


fresh from the set on which she is still en- 
gaged, clothed in diaphanous and _ berib- 
boned pajamas over which she has wrapped 
tightly a long blue coat of some soft cloth. 
Her carefully curled light hair ripples in 
ringlets about her face and neck; her arms 
are whitened, her lips rouged, her lashes 
and brows darkened. She bestows upon all 
a look of ingratiating inquiry. 


IR Producer: “We're getting up a little 
party for tonight, Sanchia. You haven't 
anything on, have you?” 

Sanchia: “No-o-o-o.” The eyes go curi- 
ously and appealingly around the room. 

But study the general expression of this 
star carefully, the manner in which while 
objecting she still tactfully refrains from 
antagonizing or irritating her employer. In 
other words, financially and in every other 
way he appears to be her master. The lips 
break sweetly and the eyes light with a 
delicate, appealing gayety. “The work is 
rather hard today and I'm a little tired. I'm 
afraid I wouldn’t make very good com- 
pany. Couldn’t we make it another night 
instead?” But the face says: “Forgive me 
for so much effrontery. If my lord wills it 
I will go.” 

You would think that the statement and 
the expression would command an instan- 
taneous declination on the part of all, but 
it is not so. My lord and his friends are 
of a different texture. Such sensibility is 
not among their qualities. The long body at 
the desk swings genially toward her; the 
cigar, still between his lips, is removed for 
the fraction of a moment; up turn the 
steady gray-blue eyes, a suggestion of 
tolerant good nature, ‘raillery, and some- 
thing else which the beauty seems to “get” 
most clearly, something of astonished or 
maybe only puzzled inquiry. 

“Oh, that’s all right. You don’t have to 
get down so early in the morning. I'll get 
Minnington to work on some of the other 
scenes. My friends here are new to Los 
Angeles. Allow me.” Business of introduc- 
tion. “We want to go down to Hermosa 
to the tank, and afterward I thought we 
might drop in at The Ship. We won't stay 
so very late. I know you're tired. Get 
Lucile if you can and be ready at seven. 
Anyhow, you be ready. I'll stop by with 
the car.” 

Positively, no Pasha addressing the 
seventy-third wife could have done it better. 

Once more the sweet young April smile, 
that enticing and yielding air which aids 
her to shine in so many of his productions. 


“HOLLYWOOD NOW” | 


In this startlingly realistic study of the home of the motion picture 
world by Theodore Dreiser, the famous author of “Sister Carrie,” 
is presented an amazing panorama of the fascinating Los Angeles 
suburb which has sprung into world-wide fame overnight. 


“THE COAST OF COCKAIGNE” 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


will use this environment so capitally sketched by Mr. Dreiser as 
the background for the first novel to delve deeply into the heart of 


American movie life. 


It begins in the October McCALL’S 
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“Oh, all right. 
Seven, then. I'll be 
ready. I’m not sure 
about Lucile, but I'll 
get her if I can.” She 
casts an all-embracing 
smile upon the others 
and exits, the while 
the master swings about toward his 


The director behind the glass friends, that fat pursed smile upon 
door is saying: “Lord, how tired his lips which says clearly: “You see 
1 get looking at mothers with how I do. Only one way, I tell 


you. You can’t be too easy with 
these baggages. Have to be firm. 
Handle ’em as I do. That’s the way. 
They like it.” 

Yet another scene, this time in 
the outer and inner offices of an im- 
portant casting director of one of the 
great film corporations. All day and 
every day, for weeks and months 
and even years past, my lord, the 
chief within, and his assistant at 
the outer counter or gate have been 
receiving or “handling,” meaning see- 
ing or evading or lying to or con- 
tracting with, anywhere from fifty 
to five and six hundred applicants 
in a single day. Not all who come, 
especially on busy days, get so much 
as a brief word with even the assist- 
ant, so great is the crowd. They are 
of all sorts, types, temperaments, 
sexes and conditions of previous 
servitude. 

For instance, here comes an indi- 
vidual who prides himself on his 
steady progress in the matter of por- 
traying “heavies” in crook plays, or 
lords and gentlemen in _ society 
dramas, or leads in “westerns.” Be- 
hold the clothes, the grand manner, 
the exaggerated air of well-being. 
He nods nobly to all and sundry, or he sees 
no more of those present and waiting than 
he can help—all according to his tempera- 
ment. And he will not be kept waiting. 
If my lord of the inner office wishes to see 
him he had better be quick about it, for 
he is here by appointment only. And my 
lord of the inner office realizes this also, for 
if there is any delay there are many apolo- 
gies on the part of the assistant, and finally 
on the part of the chief himself, who will 
come grandly forth to look over the heads 
of all but this one and beg of him the 
courtesy of a moment more. 

But, behold on the side lines, awaiting 
their turn, or at least the hope of a turn, 
the very large company of those who are 
not so successful, or have never had a hear- 
ing with this particular concern, may never 
have worked in the movies anywhere be- 
fore. For Hollywood is primarily the city 
of beginners. They crowd the back parlors 
and the hall-bedrooms, no less than the su- 
perior apartments and bungalows. And 
though without skill in the profession which 
they seek to embrace, many of them come 
with. an equipment of clothes and means 
which would do credit to a true prince or 
princess. 

And the types! And the varying meth- 
ods of approach! Take the fairly attrac- 
tive miss with the very short-skirted street 
dress, duvetyne poke, Paris vanity bag and 
Pomeranian pup or flossy-haired kitten un- 
der her arm, who has just arrived. Maybe 
she owns the car which has brought her, 
and maybe she does not. Despite her ultra 
smart regalia she may have walked from 
some nearby room, or she may have come 
in a street car. It is entirely possible that 
the middle-aged and solemn-looking female 
who accompanies her is her mother, or a 
relative or a maid, and again she may have 
been hired to play one of those interesting 
roles. 


HE is convinced that her physical 

beauty, however much like that of the 

other thousands who have preceded 
her, is sufficient to sweep the obstructing 
and too often defiant powers from their 
moorings, once they see her, and to open 
wide these barred portals. All she needs 
to do is to twist and twitter and smirk and 
giggle, and all will be hers. 

Or here is a youth who, because of vari- 
ous compliments paid him in Sedalia or 
some office or factory in the East or upon 
the vaudeville stage, is sure that he is the 
legitimate successor of Chaplin, Fairbanks, 
Ray, Mix, Hart, or whom you will. He is 
very courageous, very snappy and devil- 
may-care. He is ready to “sing anybody a 
song” or “spiel anybody a long piece” 
anent his merits if only he can get an audi- 
ence. Aye, there’s the rub—if only! For 
of all difficult people, where the unknown 
beginner is concerned, the present-day Hol- 
lywoed casting director is the most difficult. 
His cesire is to see only those who have 
had experience. He can’t afford to waste 
his time, especially where men are con- 
cerned. Let the beginner learn as best he 
may, and where. 

Yet here or there in the throng at some 
time or another may be one of those young 
and affecting beauties who through sheer 
inexperience, almost gaucherie, one might 
guess, has wandered in. Her few poor 
photos in hand, scarcely a tithe of the 
equipment which characterizes the regula- 
tion movie queen and yet—she may have 

[Continued on page 54] 
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Great merchants recommend 


washing fine linens and 
cretonnes this way 


“PTHE Linen Store” is the name by which James McCutcheon & 
Company, New York, has been known since 1854. You will 

find there all kinds of beautiful linens—luncheon sets, scarfs and 

doilies, beautifully embroidered or trimmed with exquisite lace. 

One of the largest makers of fine chintzes and cretonnes is F. A. 
Foster & Company of Boston and New York, makers of Puritan 
Mills Drapery Fabrics. Nowhere will you see more beautiful designs 
or more gorgeous colorings than in their draperies, whether they are 
of tapestry, cretonne or quaint printed cotton. 

McCutcheon’s Linen Store and the Puritan Mills Drapery Fabrics, 
for the assistance of their customers, and for their own protection, 
were obliged to find out the way of laundering that would be best 
and safest. 

The directions they have endorsed, with those of leading makers 
of silks, woolens, cottons, blouses, and frocks, are given in our new 
booklet, “How to Launder Fine Fabrics.” Expert and full directions. 
Write for your copy today. Lever Bros. Co., Dept.H-9 Cambridge, Mass. 




























Wash fine linens and cottons this way to preserve 


their delicate texture 
Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into 
lather in very hot water. Let white 
things soak a few minutes. Press suds 
through. Do not rub. 
hot waters and dry in sun, 


Lace or net curtains should be soaked 
in clear, cold water before washing. 
Lace-trimmed curtains will not shrink 
unevenly if the lace is ironed first. 
Linens should be ironed while still 
For colored cotton wash goods, make damp. Iron half dry on the wrong 
suds and rinsing waters almost cool. side and completely dry on the right. 
Wash very quickly to keep colors from Morograms and embroidery should be 


running. Lux won’t cause any color ironed right side down on a well 
to run not affected by pure water alone. padded board. 


Rinse in 3 


Won't injure anything pure water alone won't harm 


The importanc 
its color effect. 
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Famous manufacturer 
tells how to wash 
cretonnes 
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We have expert 
in washing some © 
colored Cretonnes 4 
in no instance was t 


i and 
We attribute this to the form 


purity of Lux. 


; irely 
} Lux to be entire 
Analysis shows “harm 


free from any harmfu 
The Lux flakes are so ve Aa 
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“The Linen Store” tells 
how to care for linens 


The beauty and wearing qualities of 
a fine lace or embroidered piece of 
linen largely depend on the care used 
in laundering and the kind and 
quality of soap employed. 

We are advising our customers to 
wash their linens in Lux, because we 
have found this the simplest and 
safest way to care for them. There 
is nothing in Lux that could injure 
the finest textured linen or the most 
delicate lace or drawn work. Rubbing 
soap on fine table linen or rubbing 
it to get soap or dirt out is especially 
hard on lace-trimmed linens or those 
with handwork. It also tends to 
roughen and coarsen the texture of 
the linen itself. 

Our experience in the laundering 
of fine lace and embroideries has 
proved beyond question the value 
and reliability of Lux. For the laun- 
dering of fine articles we know of 
nothing better. The fact that little 
or no rubbing is required insures 
retention of the original freshness ot 
the goods and saves them from the 
usual “washed” appearance. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & COMPANY 
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Round centerpieces will not “ruffle” if 
ironed with the weave of the material. They 
shuld be rolled and not folded. 


Doilies, like centerpieces, should be 
ironed first on the wrong side and then on 
the right side. They are stored flat or on 
a paper roll. 


Hang table linen to dry the long way 
of the cloth. 


Pillow cases are hung by the seam 
opposite the hem. 


Laces are often simply pulled into shape 
instead of being ironed. 


Colored materials when ironed on the 
wrong side appear more like new material 
than when ironed on the right side. A very 
hot iron will affect most colors. 


Curtains will retain their shape better if 
dried on stretchers or pinned to a sheet 
rather than pressed. If his is impracticable, 
iron them out but be careful that edges and 


corners are true. 


The lining of curtains is more apt to 
shrink than the outside. Press linings from 
the middle and toward the edges and the 
shrinkage will not be noticed. 


Drawn-work must be stretched and 
pulled into shape before ironing. Faulty 


places can be dampened and pressed 
again. 


The pleatings of a valance must 
be stretched into shape and pulled length- 


wise. 










Like nut meats 
puffed 


Puffed Rice is toast- 
ed rice grains puffed to 
bubbles. Thinas tissue, 
fragile as snowflakes. 
The taste isliketoasted 
nuts. 

One delightful way 
of serving is to blend 
with your morning 
fruit. 





They Want 


Their cereals puffed, you know 


Children want Puffed Grains—no mother can doubt 
that. These are the food confections. 


The texture is enticing—thin, flaky, flimsy, crisp. 
And no other process develops such flavor. 


Then why not serve abundantly, morning, noon 
and night? There is nothing better for children than 
whole-grain foods thus fitted to digest. 


Prof. Anderson’s creations 


These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. Every 
food cell is blasted by steam explosion—over 100 
million per kernel. 


Thus digestion is made easy and complete. Every 
atom of the whole grain feeds. 


That’s the object of the process. 

% These bubble grains are fascinating 

tidbits. They make whole-grain 

foods tempting. But, above 

3 all else, they are also the 

best-cooked cereals in 
existence. 


Try melted butteron Puffed 
Rice some morning, instead 
of cream and sugar. 


Puffed Wheat 


Grains puffed to 8 times 
normal size 


Puffed Rice 





The milk dish 


as millions enjoy it 


At supper or bedtime 
serve Puffed Wheat in 
milk. Nothing else makes 
the milk dish so Inviting 
Whole wheatin milk forms 


apracticallycomplete food. 
And whole wheat in this 
" sao moe oo . “ 
form is wholly digestible. Steam-exploded grains 


The Qu aker Oats @mpany Sole Makers 
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The Lane That Ran 
East and West 


[Continued from page 11] 


cinema-picture the dazzling ballroom passed 
along the dark throat of the deserted lane. 
A patch of light, alive with whirling an- 
imalcula, it shone a moment against the 
velvet background of the midnight coun- 
tryside. It grew smaller and smaller. It 
vanished over the edge of the Departing 
End. It was gone. 

Night and the stars enveloped her, and 
her eyes became accustomed to the change, 
so that she saw the sandy strip of lane, the 
hazel bushes, the dim outline of the cot- 
tage. Her naked soul, it seemed again, 
stood facing an infinitude. There came a 
glimmer in the sky, an early swallow flashed 
past against a streak of pale, sweet gold. 
Old Purdy, his tea-pail faintly rattling, a 
stir of thick white dust about his feet, came 
slowly round the curve. It was the sunrise. 

A deep, passionate thrill ran through her 
body from head to feet. She turned her 
head—along the brightening lane, but also 
across the gay ballroom, Old Purdy was 
gazing over the wicket-gate into her eyes! 

A shimmer ran fluttering before her 
sight. She trembled. Over the crowd of 
intervening heads, as over the spiked top of 
the little gate, a man was gazing at her. 


ee PURDY did not fade, yet this 
man who gazed at her was in the 
London ballroom. 

She did not catch his name, so quickly 
were the little formalities managed—and 
she was dancing. The same sweet, dim con- 
fusion was about her. His touch, his voice, 
his eyes combined extraordinarily in a sense 
of complete possession to which she yielded 
utterly. The two pictures, moreover, still 
held their place. Behind the glaring lights 
ran the pale sweet gold 01 a country dawn. 

They danced without speaking; one 
rhythm took them; like a single person 
they glided over the smooth, perfect floor, 
and, more and more to her, it was as if the 
floor flowed with them, bearing them along. 
The London room grew hazy, the other 
figures faded, the ceiling, halfstransparent, 
let through a filtering glimmer of the dawn. 
There was a sound of wakening birds, a 
smell of flowers. 

They had danced perhaps five minutes 
when both stopped abruptly as with one 
accord. “Shall we sit it out?—if you’ve no 
objection,” he suggested. “The conserva- 
tory, among the flowers,” he added, lead- 
ing her to the corner among scented blooms 
and plants, exactly as she herself desired. 

“T have something to say to you,” he 
began. “You must have thought it curi- 
ous—I’ve been staring at you so. The 
whole evening I’ve been watching you.” 

“T—hadn’t noticed,” she said truthfully. 
“T’ve not been dancing.” 

But her heart was dancing as she said 
it. For the first time she became aware of 
her partner more distinctly, of his deep, 
resonant voice, his soldierly tall figure. She 
turned suddenly and looked into his face. 
The clear, rather penetrating eyes reminded 
her of someone she had known. 

At the same instant he himself used her 
thought. “I can’t remember,” he = said 
quietly, “where I have seen you before. 
Your face is familiar, oddly familiar—years 
ago—in my first youth somewhere.” 

It was as though he broke something 
to her gently—something he was sure of 
and knew positively. The blood rushed 
from her heart, as she quickly turned her 
gaze away. “I find in you, too, a faint re- 
semblance to—someone I have met,” she 
murmured. Without meaning it she let slip 
the added words, “when I was a girl.” 

She felt him start, but he saved the situ- 
ation. “You must forgive me,” he put in 
with a smile, “but your name, when you 
were kind enough to let me be introduced, 
escaped me. I did not catch it.” 

He turned round instantly as she gave 
it, staring hard at her with an examining 
intentness, with open curiosity. Without 
looking at him, she knew and feared his 
question. Her voice just concealed a trem- 
bling. “My aunt,” she agreed lightly, “is 
incorrigible. Do you know I didn’t catch 
yours either?” 

He became suddenly more earnest, his 
voice deepened, his whole manner took on 
the guise of deliberate intention backed by 
some profound emotion that he could no 
longer hide. The music, which had mo- 
mentarily ceased, began again, and a couple 
who had been sitting across from them rose 
and went out. They were now quite 
alone. The sky was brighter. 

“T must tell you,” he went on in a way 
that compelled her to meet his gaze. “I feel 
sure somehow—you'll understand.” 

She believes she gave the permission and 
assurance. Memory fails her a little here, 
for as she returned his gaze, a curious 
change came over him, yet at first so im- 
perceptibly, so vaguely, that she could not 
say when it began, nor how it happened. 


“Yes,” she murmured, “please— 
“T know now where I’ve seen you be- 


fore. I remember.” His voice vibrated 
like a wind in big trees. It enveloped her. 

“Yes,” she repeated in a whisper, for the 
hammering of her heart made her know 
what he was going to say. Her eyes gazed 
helplessly into his. Within his outline she 
watched another outline grow. Behind the 
immaculate evening clothes a ragged, un- 
kempt figure rose. A ravaged face with 
young burning eyes peered through his own. 
“Please, please,’ she whispered again very 
faintly. He took her hand in his. 

His voice came from very far away, 
and the scene about them faded, vanished. 
The lane that curved east and west now 
stretched behind him, and she sat gazing 
toward the sunrise end, as years ago when 
the girl passed into the woman first. 

“I knew a friend of yours—Dick Mes- 
senger,” he was saying in this distant voice 
that yet was close beside her, “knew him at 
school, at Cambridge, and later in Mexico. 
We worked in the same mines. He— 
he told me about a girl—of his love and 
admiration, an admiration that remained, 
but a love that had already faded.” 

The young eyes that gazed so piercingly 
into hers belonged to the Seller of her 
Dream of years before. It was to this 
ragged stranger in her lane she made her 
answer: “I, too, now remember,” she said 
softly. “Please go on.” 

“He gave me his confidence, asking me 
where his duty lay, and I told him that the 
real love comes once only; it knows no 
doubt, no fading. I told him this—” 

“We both discovered it in time,” she 
said, so low it was scarcely audible. 

“T also told him there was only one true 
dream,” the voice continued. “I asked him, 
and he told me—everything. I knew all 
about this girl. Her picture, too, he 
showed me.” The voice broke off. The 
flood of love and pity, of sympathy and 
understanding that rose in her like a power 
long suppressed, threatened tears, which 
only the quick, strong pressure of his hands 
prevented. 

“The—little painting—yes, I know it,” 
she faltered. 

“It saved me,” he said simply. “It 
changed miy life. From that moment I be- 
gan—living decently again—living for an 
ideal.” Without knowing that she did so, 
the pressure of her hand upon his own 
came instantly. ‘“He—he gave it to me,” 
the voice went on, “to keep. It was the day 
before he sailed. I remember it as yester- 
day. I said I must give him something in 
return, or it would cut friendship. But I 
had nothing in the world to give. We were 
in the hills. I picked a leaf of fern instead. 
‘Fern-seed,’ I told him, ‘it will make you 
see the fairies and find your true dream.’ I 
remember his laugh to this day, a sad, un- 
easy laugh. ‘I shall give it to her,’ he told 
me, ‘when I give her my difficult explana- 
tion.’ But I said, ‘Give it with my love, 
and tell her that I wait.’” 


N immensity of clear emotion passed 
over her in a wave. Involuntarily she 
moved closer against him. With her 

eyes unflinchingly upon his own, she whis- 
pered: “You were hungry, thirsty, yes had 
no clothes. . You waited. 

It seemed as if their minds, their bodies 
too, were one, as he said the words. “You 
too—you waited.” His voice was low. 

There came a glow between them as of 
hidden fire, their faces shone. His voice 
floated to her with the blackbird’s song: 
“That night I dreamed of you, dreamed I 
met you in an English country lane—” 

“We did,” she murmured, as though it 
were quite natural. 

“I dreamed I gave you the fern leaf— 
across a wicket-gate—and in front of a 
little house that was our home. In my 
dream—I handed to you—a Dream—” 

“You did.” And, as she whispered it, 
the two figures merged into one before her 
very eyes. “See,” she added softly, “I have 
it still. It is in my locket at this moment, 
for I have worn it day and night through 
all these years of waiting.” She began 
fumbling at her chain. 

He smiled. “Such things,” he said gent- 
ly, “are beyond me, rather. I have found 
you. That’s all that matters.” 

“A vision,” she murmured, half to her- 
self and half to him, “I can understand. A 
dream, though wonderful, is a dream. But 
the little fern you gave me,” drawing the 
fine gold chain from her bosom, “the leaf I 
have worn all these years in my locket!” 

He smiled, as she held the locket out to 
him, her fingers feeling for the little spring. 

“T will prove it to you,” she said. “I 
must. Look!” as with trembling hand she 
pressed the hidden catch. “There! There!” 

With heads close together, they bent 
over. The tiny lid flew open. But her 
exclamation of incredulous surprise he 
smothered with a kiss. For inside the little 
locket there lay—nothing. It was quite 
empty. 
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Baby Creeps into 
the Limelight 


Ever Kleinert’s designed for 
him a special Baby Pants called Jiffy, 
The 


Jiffy is made of pure gum rubber, 


since 


he feels particularly proud! 
slips on and off without pins, buttons 
or strings, and comes in three sizes. 
It fits comfortably, looks well, and 
protects the wee one’s dainty dresses 
and rompers. 








Either Side 
the Right Side 
Double-faced Rubber 


is equally both 
You can turn it over and over 


Kleinert's 
Sheeting good on 
sides. 
—prolonging its life far beyond that 
of two single-faced sheetings. 
Kleinert’s is made in three colors and 
you can buy it by the yard, or the 
square. The name on the selvage 


assures your getting what you ask for. 


poh 





Country Needs 
Sturdy Children 


Encourage children in the 
healthful activity that means straight 
little bodies, and clear little heads. 
It’s for these busy youngsters that 
Kleinert’s made their Buster Brown 
Garters, with good, firm elastic below 


the buckle, where it wears twice as 


your 


long, and gives perfect freedom with 
every movement. 


Gem Makes New Record 


Present Close-Woven Cover Fabric 
Surpasses Even Pre-War Standard 








Travelers ‘Vote 
for the Grayline 


A Kleinert help for 

the traveler is the VA 
Teurist Case. 
Kleinert’s Tourist / SS 4 
Cases come in all . ; 
sizes and colors, =e 
with pockets for all = | >>> 
her toilet necessi- a | 
ties. The Grayline eee, 
is particularly  ser- 

viceable, being of French gray rub- 
berized material, dustproof and good 
looking. 


Sure Cure for 
Skirt Wrinkles 


The woman who 


travels or who 
spends her days 
| at a desk, appre- 
Kleinert’s 
\ Sanitary Apron. 
bi —— d It 

skirt 
insures her comfort 


nN \q ciates 


prevents her 
from 
wrinkling and 
and protection at all times. It is 
made of soft, thin rubber without 
seams, so that it is perfectly com- 
fortable. 














if you follow it. 





Buy Knowingly — Buy Kleinert’s 


The world is returning at last to a state of sanity when people want 
quality for whatever price they pay. 


whether it sells for five cents or five dollars. 


This house has always stood for absolute quality. 
have been putting out the best merchandise we knew how to make. 
Today our standards are higher than ever before. Any articles shown 
on this page, or any other articles marked Kleinert, are guaranteed to 
give the service you have a right to expect. 


“buy knowingly—buy Kleinert’s.” 


If your dealer is out of any of these 


items, he can get them from his jobber. 


Shoddy merchandise must go, 


For forty years we 


It is a good maxim to 


You will never be disappointed 











The two features which have made 
Kleinert’s Gem Dress Shield famous 
for nearly half a century are its rubber 
lining—impervious to any known acid 
—and its double cover of fabric which 
completely absorbs moisture. 

We couldn’t improve on the pure 
gum rubber lining. 

But a return to more normal con- 
ditions has enabled us to produce a 
cover fabric, closer woven, stronger, 
More- 
over, it is superior in absorbent and 
laundering qualities even to the high 
grade materials used in the Gem 


and whiter than ever before. 


before the war. 

Shields for every gown are now 
regarded as indispensable by the 
really smart woman and of course 
she suits the shape and style of the 
shield to the garment. Every 
Kleinert Shield is as easily washed as 
a handkerchief. 


New Way to 


Please Husbands! 
The problem of always looking well 
around the house is indeed a serious 
one. To solve it, Kleinert’s have a 
Household Apron made of rubber 
and cut on comfortable, neat lines. 
Slip it on over the daintiest frock— 
it protects it perfectly, no matter 
what you are doing. If your husband 
is the kind that wants you always to 
be dressed up—get a Kleinert’s House- 
hold Apron and make him happy! 


Gilt Suggestions 
Send Four Cents 
for Your Copy 


All sorts of fascinating things can be 
made from our old household standby 
—Kleinert’s Rubber Sheeting. Ed- 
itors of the leading women’s maga- 
zines planned them; Kleinert’s Book 
of Gift Suggestions pictures and de- 
scribes them so that anyone can make 
them—easily. If you are looking for 
something really new—and inexpen- 
sive as well—send four cents in 
stamps for your copy. Kleinert’s 
Rubber Sheeting is on sale at good 
stores everywhere. Look for the 
name on the selvage! 
I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 

Dept. D 719 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A new discovery about 
skin beauty 


Pimples, boils and other 
skin troubles traced to internal disorders 
due to lack of vitamine 


Men who are so often af- 
flicted with boils find that 
Yeast Foam not only relieves 
them of this annoying skin 
affection, but so builds up their 
vitality as to prevent a rectr- 


OU probably think, like 

many others, that the skin 
eruptions that so often mar a 
clear, beautiful skin are merely 
external skin troubles. But they 
are not. 


' —e rence. 
The real cause of skin erup- 


tions is now traced to a diet 
lacking in sufficient vitamine, a 


Physicians are recommend- 
ing two or three cakes a day 


factor in foods supremely 

portant to vitality and health, 
but unfortunately absent in 
many of the things we eat. 


Yeast is considered today, 
by the highest medical scien- 
tists, a valuable addition to a 
vitamine-deficient diet. It is 
many times more plentiful in 
the indispensable water-solu- 
ble vitamine than any other 
food. 

If you have an obstinate case 
of pimples, or any other un- 
sightly skin trouble, you may 
be sure that it is caused by 
lack of vitamine in the things 
you eat. The vitamine-rich 
Yeast Foam will supply this 
vital element. 


Magic Yeast 
Yeast Foam 


—just the same 
except in name 


Package of 5 cakes — 


at your grocer—1O* 


with great success to those 
who need building up, and par- 
ticularly to the many people 
troubled with annoying skin 
affections, 

Don’t allow yourself to be 
denied the benefits of Yeast 
Foam just because it seems 
new and strange that yeast 
can be eaten. It is a whole- 
some, edible food, and you will 
soon like the taste. Many eat 
the yeast cake plain; followed 
with a little water or milk. 


It’s the same Yeast Foam 
you know so well as a bread 
raiser. Begin eating a cake or 
twoa day while awaiting more 
interesting information which 
we shall be glad to send free. 





14 NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., iia Giz} 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Please send free instructive booklet, “Dry Yeast as 

an Aid to Health,” telling the interesting story of 














the wonderful new use of Yeast Foam. | 
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McCall's 


Wild Ginger 
(Continued from page 14) 


never knew, in the matter of seduction, 
wild ginger has long ago forgotten. Shut 
your eyes, as Kennedy did, against a rain- 
wet stalk of it and you will hear Circe 
whistling down the wind, or Lilith laugh- 
ing outside the futile walls of Eden. 

It grew either side of the Volcano Road, 
thick along the ditches, heavy with white 
and yellow bloom, and the rain that fell 
and stopped and fell again, made it all the 
sweeter. Mile upon magic mile of it 

Kennedy sat and watched it pass in a 
deep, curious content. Gradually, the mar 
ring traces of civilization fell away. There 
were no more silly shacks across the fields, 
only mist-wrapped trees and an occasional 
tree-fern, gaunt and exotic against the un 
smiling sky. The air was full of a new 
searching chill. Scanlon woke up, stretched 
himself and voiced a prodigious yawn. 

“IT smell ginger,” he said. “You got 
some? Man, how that smell takes me back 
It means the Islands to anyone that’s ever 
lived here. Iolani always wears a /ei of it, 
when it’s in bloom.” 

Eventually, they skidded upon a rainy 
curve, passed a long, open garage and 
divers huddled cottages, and so came out 
upon the rim of the crater, before a red 
roofed hostelry. From the ground, steam 
came up in thin, incredible wisps. 

Kennedy looked across the stretch of 
sunken desolation that lay beyond to where, 
rising out of a sinister mouth in the earth 
hung smoke, thick, sullen, pallid smoke, 
licked through by an inner glow—it might 
have been a mile or so away. “That’s 
Kilauea?” asked Kennedy. He _ looked 
about for Scanlon. 

But Scanlon was standing on the lowest 
step of the Volcano House with his arm 
about a girl. As Kennedy looked at him, 
he kissed her—apparently not for the first 
time. “Lee!” he cried in unmistakable ex 
citement. . . . “Come here! Here’s Iolani!” 

So that was how it happened. 


ENNEDY said to himself, as he went 
forward, that there was doubtless a 
mistake somewhere; that things did 
not stage themselves so nicely as that in this 
world. Nevertheless, when he. looked at 
her, he knew with a knowledge as inexplic- 
able and as ageless as the sun in the sky, 
that something deep within his life had been 
straining forward blindly to that moment. 

She was a slim thing, not too tall. In 
her khaki riding-breeches and olive-drab 
shirt, she stood as straight as any boy. 
There was a lei of white ginger flowers 
about the crown of her panama hat. Dark 
soft hair, dark lambent eyes, rose-red mouth 
in the incredible ivory of a delicately mod- 
eled face. Kennedy had seen beauti- 
ful women before. But none like this 

“Thought you were on the ranch,” said 
Scanlon. He beamed. 

She touched his cheek with the tip of 
one slender finger. “So I was, old dear! 
But Mrs. Grainger developed a frightful 
neuritis, and brought her here, for a bit 
of a change. How long do you stay?” 

“Only the week-end.” 

She named another ship. . . . “Did 
they come with you?” 

“No, you're safe,” Scanlon grinned. 

Iolani flung him a withering look, gave 
a belated smile to Kennedy. “You're to- 
gether, then, you two? How nice! We 
must have luncheon, as soon as I can settle 
Mrs. Grainger. She’s in bed, poor lamb! 
With dozens of hot-water bottles and Pride 
and Prejudice. You go back to Hilo, 
when ?” 

“Tomorrow afternoon,” 
“Ship sails at midnight.” 

“Oh, well, that gives you time enough 
This your first visit to the Islands, Com 
mander Kennedy ?” 

“Unfortunately, yes,” said Kennedy. 

Scanlon stared and subsided into a rib- 
ald chuckle. 

“What's the matter?” demanded Iolani. 

“Get him to tell you what he thinks of 
Honolulu.” 

She faced Kennedy, chin in the air: 
“You don’t like my Islands?” Under lifted 
brows, between slow-drooping lashes, her 
eyes were black with a royal and upspring- 
ing jealousy: “How queer of you! People 
in general—” 

“Explain, Pay!” said Kennedy briefly. 

“Thinks they're too heavily American- 
ized,” continued Scanlon. 

“Ah, that’s different!” murmured Iolani 
“It’s true—we are. Haven't I always said 
so, myself? You know, Pay, how I loathe 
the golden-oak veneer we're getting deeper 
under, year by year.” 

She stopped, swept both men with a 
look. . . . “It’s very nearly twelve, isn’t 
it? I'll run over to the cottage, and mean 
time you can have your things taken up 
Meet me in half an hour, for luncheon 
Afterward, I'll take you over to the pit. 
I've got my car, here. Run along, now!” 

They ate luncheon, the three of them, 
at a round table in the corner of the 
crowded dining-room. Kennedy seated Io- 
lani with her back to the open room. “So 

[Continued on page 25] 


said Kennedy. 
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Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
is a complete food 
for an infant. By 
simply varying the 
proportions in its 
preparation, it can 
be adapted to chil- 
dren of all ages. 
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Wi rite for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 
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Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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The art of expert cooking retains for 
you all the wholesome goodness and 
delightful flavor of fresh-caught deep- 
sea fish in 


Burnham 8 Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


Just tender, delicious morsels of the firm 
white meat of choicest codfish and haddock, 


Lot 
ow 
~ 





already cooked and seasoned for you by ex- 
perts and sealed in air-tight tins ready to 
serve instantly in dozens of tempting ways. 
B & M Fish Flakes are obtainable 
at your grocer'’s. 
Recipes on label. More in ‘**Good Eating | 
Recipes’’ booklet, sent free on request. 
| BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. Dept. 73Portland, Me. 























Infants 
Style 
Book 
Fre 


EAUTIFUL Infants 

Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free, Write today. 


LaneBryant s2:’222:.. NewYork 
OLSON §.5 ave y, 
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$. us your old 
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HERE is really no more delight- 

ful way of entertaining than by 

giving a dinner. An attractive 

table, food well chosen and 
cooked and daintily served—and one 
may be sure that the guest has had an en- 
joyable evening. The real secret of success 
is to do all the planning in advance so that 
when the night comes everything has been 
thought of and all that is left is to entertain 
the guests. 

For a simple dinner served by the host- 
ess alone or with only one maid, do not 
attempt more than four courses. For the 
first one a soup or a cocktail of fruit or 
oysters or clams in sea- 
son, then the main course 
of meat and vegetables, 
a salad course and at the 
last a dessert. Choose a 
clear soup for a dinner 

of this kind, as 




















joyed. A beef 
or chicken 
stock with 
some fancy 


macaroni in it or a few daintily cut vege- 
tables is a good choice. If a fruit cocktail 
is chosen, be sure it is not too sweet, and 
have it served cold. A combination of the 
fruit in season with a little lemon juice to 
bring out the flavor will be appetizing. Oys- 
ters or clams may be served on the half 
shell or as a cocktail. On the half shell, 
they should be served on cracked ice, while 
the cocktail mixture may be purchased all 
ready combined or made from catchups and 
chilli sauces in the home. Six oysters or 
clams are a sufficient portion on the half 
shell and less than that may be used in the 
cocktail. A cracker, like a saltine or oyster 
cracker, should be served with either shell 
fish. With the soup, a dinner roll may be 
placed in the napkin or passed; or crisp 
crackers or soup sticks may be chosen. 
For the main course, select a meat that 
you are reasonably sure your guests will 
like. Unless you know their taste, do not 
choose veal or pork, but a meat like beef, 
lamb or chicken, which is almost univer- 
sally popular. Some form of potato is gen- 
erally chosen; but rice, hominy or white 
turnips may take its place for variety. Serve 
a green vegetable such as peas, beans, brus- 


Serving the Simple Dinner 











By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


For dessert there is nothing so gen- 
erally in favor as some kind of ice or ice- 
cream. Serve with it sponge-cake, lady 
fingers or macaroons; rich pastry cut in 
fancy shapes are also a dainty accompani- 
ment for ice or ice-cream. If the hostess 
is cooking and serving the dinner herself, 
a better choice would be one of the gela- 
tine desserts, since it is not easy to un- 
pack a freezer when one is dressed for 
dinner. An appetizing dessert is also made 
by slicing fruits and serving with them a 


AN ATTRACTIVE TABLE 

For decorating the table there is noth- 
ing prettier than a bowl of garden flowers 
for the center, and four smaller vases of 
flowers may be placed at the corners, if a 
more elaborate decoration is desired. A 
dainty basket filled with flowers or fruit 
also makes an attractive center piece. 
Candle-light adds much to the attractive- 
ness of the dinner table; and candles may 
be purchased in almost any color to 
match the flowers. They will, incidentally, 
burn much longer and more steadily if 
they are kept in the ice-box for a day or 
so before they are used. Have them either 
tail enough so that the flame is not on a 


colors to correspond or harmonize with 
the candles. Dainty place cards may 
be purchased or made in the color chosen, 
and a flower may be put at each place as 
a souvenir. If this is done, put a pin 
through the stem so that it may easily be 
fastened to the clothing. 

In setting the table allow plenty of 
room for each cover; and if your table is 
small, do not try to entertain too many 
guests at one time. Be sure there is plenty 
of room to set the largest plate used be- 
tween the silver. Place the knives at the 
right with the cutting edge toward the 
plate, then the spoons; and place the 
forks at the left with the tines turned up. 
The glass should be placed at the tip of 
the knife and the napkin at the left be 
yond the forks, or if there is not room 
there, it may be placed between the silver. 
A cocktail may be on the table when the 
guests come into the room, but a soup 
should never be served until they are seated. 
A place plate may be used if the hostess 
desires, adding to the attractiveness of the 






table. This may be lifted when the soup 
is brought in, or the soup may be placed 
upon it. 


SOME SIMPLE MENUS 
Beef Bouillon Crisp Crackers 
oast Lamb (brown gravy) 
Peas Mashed Browned Potatoes 
Mint Jelly 
Cucumber Salad 
Cheese Straws French Dressing 
Pistachio Ice-Cream 
Salted Nuts White Cakes 
Coffee 


Clear Chicken Soup 
Roast Beef oasted Saltines 
Beets Duchess Potatoes 

Cold Slaw 

Pineapple Salad 

Cheese Crackers 

Bavarian Cream 
Cheese Dates Yellow Sponge Cake 

Coffee 


Fruit Cocktail 
Mushroom Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 


Filet of Beef 
Peas and Carrots 
Cream Pie 

Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee 


Stuffed Dates 


Clam Cocktail 
Fried Chicken 


Squash Scalloped Potatoes 


_ = = . Watermelon Pickle 
7 ty level with the eyes of the guests, or use Tomato Salad Toasted Saltines 
| . : » Pie i ice-cream ) 
tL shades, which may also be purchased in Apple Pie (with ice-cream 


Cheese Coffee 


Oysters on Half Shell 
Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb 
Kohlrabi Sweet Potatoes 
Currant Jelly 
String Bean and Carrot Salad 
Butter Thins 
Peach Ice-Cream 
Spiced Figs Coffee 
Halves of Melon 
Baked Ham 
Potatoes in Parsley 
Cucumber Pickles 
Fruit Sherbet 
Lady Fingers 
Coffee 


Boiled Corn 
String Beans 


Mints 


CHOCOLATE SAUCE 

1 cupful boiling water 
2 teaspoons flour 

1 teaspoon butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 squares of chocolate 
(2 ozs.) 


1 cupful sugar 


Melt the chocolate and add the sugar 
slowly and then the boiling water. Boil 
5 minutes. Mix the flour with the butter 
and stir into the boiling mixture. Boil 5 
minutes more, add the vanilla and serve. 


CHOCOLATE PIE 
Make a pie crust and bake it on 
the bottom of a pie plate. When cool, 
fill the crust with the following: 


1 pint of milk WA 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 square or 1 ounce 
of chocolate 


cup sugar 
2 teaspoons butter 
Few grains of salt 
44 teaspoon vanilla 


Scald the milk. Melt the chocolate over 
hot water and add the milk, a very little 
at a time. Add the sugar, butter and salt 
Cook until thick, then add the vanilla. 
Cover with a meringue made as follows: 

Beat the white of one egg stiff and add 
2 tablespoons powdered sugar and spread 
this over the top of the pie. Brown in a 
very slow oven. (The yolk may be added 
to the filling if desired.) 


BAVARIAN CREAM 


Grated rind and juice of % cup sugar 


a rich cream _ rich layer-cake. With the dessert, salted — J fa lemon : tegepacne piadine . 
: 4 » ato So Ss Salon » ly orange 4 Spor ri va 
soup ta k es nuts, stuffed dates or prunes, candies and Clear Tomat —e Chicken Soup Sticks uice 7/2 orange ode ylespoon coid water 
away the ap mints are often served. And of course no String Beans Sweet ’otatoes ’ 
\ petite, and the dinner is complete without black coffee Sweet Pickles : Separate the eggs and slightly beat the 
AL rest of the _ served at the end. This coffee should be W gga -~ omy in yolks, stir in the sugar and the fruit juice. 
+S , s ps a $ ssld ssing on es 8 ° ~ 
t food will not made very strong and served without Chocolate Pie ~ Cook over hot water until it thickens. Soak 
be as well en cream. Stuffed Figs Coffee the gelatine in cold water and add this to 


the mixture while hot. Stir until thoroughly 
dissolved. Beat the 
whites of the eggs until 
stiff, fold them into the 
mixture. Pour into a 
mold and chill. This is 
a delightful dessert. 







SCALLOPED POTATOES 

Slice the potatoes thin and place a layer 
in a greased dish, season with salt and pep- 
per and sprinkle with flour. Add another 
layer and continue until the dish is filled. 
Pour milk over the potatoes until you can 
see it on the top. Dot the top with bits of 
fat. Bake in a moderate oven about an 
hour. Cover for the first 30 minutes. 


BAKED HAM 


Scrub the ham well and remove any 
dark, hard part. Cover with cold water 
and simmer one half hour to the pound. 















Take from the fire and let it stand in 
the water until nearly cold. Remove the 
skin and sprinkle with bread crumbs and 
stick in a number of cloves. Bake an hour 
in the oven and baste two or three times 
with water and vinegar. The last 15 min- 
utes sprinkle with a 


sels sprouts or asparagus according to sea- 
son. More than two vegetables may be 
served, but two are considered sufficient 
Some accompaniment such as jelly or 
pickles adds very much to this course; mint 
jelly with lamb, grape with beef and apple 
with poultry being a 











good combination. The 
pickles may be either 
sweet or sour. 

For the salad course 
serve either a salad 
plant dressed with some 
variety of French dress- 
ing, such as hearts of 
lettuce or endive, or 
add to the plant selected 
some vegetable, fruit or 
a little cream cheese in 
dainty balls. Serve it 
very cold and have 
some accompaniment 
such as a cheese straw, 
a wafer or a very dainty 
toasted cracker. If your 
first course has been a 
fruit cocktail, do not 
serve a fruit salad, and 
be careful not to repeat 
the flavor in planning 
the courses of the din- 


ner. 








Candle-light adds much to the attractiveness of the dinner table 





little brown sugar and 
let the crumbs brown 
delicately. 

Baked ham, prop- 
erly prepared, is an al- 
most universally popu- 
lar dish. 


PEACH ICE-CREAM 
3 cups crushed peaches 
2 cups sugar 
2 cups milk 
2 cups cream 


Scald the milk with 
the peach stones in it; 
then remove the stones, 
and chill. Mix the sugar 
with the fruit and let 
stand 20 minutes. Mix 


the fruit, milk and 
cream and freeze. If a 
richer cream is desired, 
more cream may be 
added instead of part 
milk. 














A valuable book, “‘Sun-Maid Recipes,” 
will be sent free to those who mail the 
coupon below. 














NEW! 
— Little Sun-Maids 


“Between-Meal Raisins’’ 


A new f 
! of c ‘ 
town ora 
Rich $ 
u ‘ e 5 


o clock fatigue 


A ‘‘natural healthfu 
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A Dainty Dish 


Sold at all drug, candy, 
grocery and cigar stores 


5c 











Caramel Raisin 
SUN-MAID S& 
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Apple 


1 


For Dainty Women 


who want to keep their color 


Try the recipe printed here —the picture i lus- 


trates the dish as it appears when finished. 


laste its lus« ious flavor. Let 


family and 
Hear the compli- 


your 
your dinner guests enjoy it. 


dish! 


raisin dishes, just as good. 


ments on this alluring Then try other 


Get the Food-Iron 


Serve raisin foods not for their flavors merely, but also 


for the food-iron in the raisins. There can be no pretty 


rose tint on women’s or children’s cheeks if there is de 


f } 


ficiency of food-iron in the diet 


Che natural bloom of youth is usually the reward of 





those who choose their food thus carefully 

What greater charm has any woman or child than the 
good looks of good health? It shows at once, and there’s 
no need of imitation 

Raisins are now referred to as ‘‘a beauty food’’ by 

horities, Que to that rich content of food-iron 

Why not take advantage of it, and get its benefits 


[here are scores of raisin foods—healthful, delicious 


You can serve a new one twice a week for an entire year 


Send coupon for your free copy of our practical recipe 


book —a book that every woman should employ 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Sun-Maids are the daintiest, the plumpest, tenderest 
made from finest California table grapes. Asx 


your dealer for them. 


Taisins 


Seeded (seeds removed ); Seedless 


grown without seeds); Clusters (on the stem) 


Clean, sweet, wholesome American raisins, the kind 


you kr are good. See that you get the genuine Sun 
Maid Brand 


Free Recipe Book 


D fail to send the coupon for our book of tesied recipes 
Rais nd charm and healthfulness to many other foods, also in 
heir nutrition The book is worth whi 
{ . y 
a 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO 
Wembership 13,000 Growers 


Dept. A-509 Fresno, California 


Cut This Out and Send It) 





California Associated Raisin Co., 
Dept. A-509, Fresno, California 
ase send me copy of your free book Sun-Maid | 


State 
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|" | 
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SUN-MAID RAISINS | 
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The Lark 


inarticulate becoming articulate. “The truth 
is I haven't loved him with my soul 
My soul hates him. It hates him because 
he is weak and destructive—” 

“It’s your soul you must look out for,” 
said Sister Inez, “because the soul is the life 
of the body, the true self.” 


T was almost dark when Teresa and 
Sister Inez left the patio. Teresa’s cell, 
which she had occupied for the past 
everal months—her status in the convent 
was that of a resident boarder—was in the 

west coridor 
Here she lighted her candle and was sit- 
ting down to the consideration of her prob- 
lem when she heard in the corridor a light 
tep; then a timid knock at her door 
4 child was there, the same scrawny 


little girl who had greeted her the day 
he arrived. “A letter for you, Senora!” 
Teresa’s sensations were curious and 


complicated. Intuition told her at once and 
without explanation that the letter was 
from the one person she had desired never 
to see or hear from again. She took the 
envelope from the child’s fingers. “What 
about this letter?” she asked. “Who 
brought it?” 

“The man with mustaches who comes 
for you on Sundays in the automoyile. He 
put the letter through the grating into my 
hand and told me to bring it to you.” 

“Ves,” said Teresa. ‘Was that all? 

That was not all. “He said tell the 
Sefora I will wait by the ceiba tree, as 


usual. I am commanded to wait till I have 
her reply.’ 

“Till—- Yes, I understand.” 

Teresa drew the chair closer to the 


table, sat down and tore open the letter 


Teresa, dearest. Once there was a shep 
herd who fell in love with the moon After 
that there was no peace for him and no possi 
ble satisfaction in any earthly love le lived 


in a dream. That dream is still in the world; 
I've been touched with it. It’s very bitter 
and very sweet 

You are = moon and I adore you 

You told me that night last spring that I 
must find out for myself why you were send 
ing me away I know It was be 
cause you felt I wasn’t worthy. ‘Byt to love 
the moon is to be sick with a dredm, and 
to die and be born again 

For the past month I’ve been in Florida, 
flying. I flew over to Cuba. Across a little 
patch of blue sea 

Come back with me, Teresa I mean it. 
I'll take you up and show you the wonders of 
creation—the stars getting cold in the sky, 
and the sun like a red whale spouting dawn 
from the sea. We'll fly to Florida or any- 





where you like To the door of heaven if you 
say so 

When you read this I'll be at Finca Nar- 
anja, waiting for 4 You can give your an- 
wer to whoever brings this letter 

I love you 


HowarpD MILLARD 


For a considerable time Teresa sat with 
the letter in her hands, staring up at the 
ceiling. Now and then she would start and 
say to herself, must answer this. He’s 
waiting for my answer . . ” But there 
had come over her a kind of hypnosis; the 
blood was pounding through her veins, yet 
he seemed remote from her own body. 

She heard the bell ring for supper. 
Was it that late? She must decide at once. 
He was at Finca Naranja, waiting for her. 
And Manuel Lopez was waiting under the 
ceiba tree. . 

She walked to the window and looked 

up at the sky, brilliant with stars 
Thoughts, incoherent but vivid, played 
about the horizon of her mind like flashes 
of distant lightning, accentuating its cen- 
tral darkness. That darkness was doubt 
She knew it, and wondered at it. Her 
lover's letter, lying beside the candle. 
A strong white mark in the dim room. She 
went back to it, picked it up and read it 
through. ‘Yes, he had found the reason for 
her rejection of him. At least—so far as 
it could be put into words. Tio 

He had changed; he said so. . : 
Was it possible to change like that? Yes! 
Or there was no hope for humanity. Why, 
then, should she doubt him? 

He had spoken almost casually of flying 
back. Flying back! Across a hundred miles 
of ocean. “The door of heaven. = oe 
There was seduction in his dream—as well 
as death She smiled at the thought 
of death 

But she could not smile away her doubt. 
It was there, darkening her mind, exhaust- 
ing her body. . . . She flung herself 
down upon her bed and lay motionless 
Gradually there descended upon her senses 
a sort of peace; she saw everything clearly, 
if somewhat fitfully, in silhouette against a 
luminous opaque background 

She saw herself standing in the choir- 
loft of the village church. . . . The 
place was packed with the people of the 
countryside. Here and there the glitter of 
earrings, cheap jewelry . She was singing 
the Ave Maria. It was the most beautiful 
thing she had ever done. Moreover it was 
endless; a life-time of singing the Ave Ma- 
” to still figures wrapped in colored 


= 
But that couldn't ke, for now she was 


stealing out of the convent—the grilled 
gates opened of their own accord—to tell 
Manuel Lopez drowsing in his machine that 
she was not going back with him. . . 

Then suddenly the gnarled branches of the 
ceiba tree parted, disclosing a wide heaven, 
in the midst of which, like a moth in a 
lamp-shade, fluttered wildly an airplane. .. . 

She rose to a sitting posture, aware of 
a numbness in her arm. The candle on the 
table by her bed was sputtering and wink- 
ing; it had burned down level with the top 
of its holder. . . . How quickly that 
candle has gone, thought Teresa. It was 
a fresh one Then the truth flashed on 
her. She had been asleep. That spasmodic 
drama of silhouettes had been a dream. No 
more. She sprang up, horrified at the irony 
of it. To fall asleep! At the most import- 
ant momeni of her life 

How long had she slept? She had no 
idea, but she remembered that there was a 
watch in the drawer of the table. She ex- 
tended her hand to get it, and at that in- 

tant the candle went out. She was taken 
with a panic. Then, suddenly, in the dark- 
ness, she felt another presence. It was pre- 
cisely as it had been that evening after the 
funeral, in her room in New York, when 
he had thought her husband was standing 
near her. “Don Esteban?” she said, aloud; 
and after a long moment, very quietly 
“What am I to do?” 

She did not realize that a decision had 
come to her. Without reflection, she crossed 
the room, opened the door and stepped out 
into the corridor. At the far end of the 
passage an oil lamp burned, in a swinging 
socket. Guided by this amber glare she 
made her way to the convent gates. 

The bolt slid back easily. The massive 
grille swung open, revealing suddenly a 
patch of sky. . 

The glow of a ’ Jantern, placed between 
the huge roots of the ceiba tree cast weird 
shadows Shape of a machine, im- 
pressive in its potentiality, grotesquely prac- 
tical. Shape of a man huddled on 
the front seat. “Manuel—amigo !” 

The figure started up, leaped out of the 
car. . . . “Senora! Por Dios!” 

“Yes. Is it late?” 

“T don’t know. I have slept. 

But you have no wrap, Sefiora!” 

“No, I—” She paused, appalled by the 
fact that she had made her decision without 
the least willing it, without making the 
simplest preparations for it. Manuel Lo- 
pez dived into the back of the machine, 

She heard his muffled voice. . . . He 
dragged out a crumpled linen duster, 
wrapped it gently about her shoulders. She 
submitted meekly, got into the car and 
settled back upon the rear seat. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
The Door of Heaven 
Cin didn’t speak until they had turned 


into the lane at Finca Naranja. Then 

she leaned forward and touched Man- 
uel on the shoulder: “What’s that thing in 
the field?” 

“An airplane, 
came in.” 

Shape of an airplane bulking like some 
monstrous butterfly against the night. 

The car stopped before the steps of the 
house. Teresa saw a single light burning 
through the poinsettia bushes. “It’s in the 
east wing,” she observed, with some sur- 
prise. Odd bits of memory flashed like a 
broken film through her mind. She had a 
startling vision of Don Esteban coming 
down the steps—tall, delicate, with his 
sculptured face and snow-white hair. . . . 
She half expected to hear Sister Inez’s 
anxious whisper: “Remember your manners 
now !” 

Instead, the voice of Manuel Lopez 
hoarsely inquiring: “Shall I go in with you, 
Sefiora ?” 

“No. I'll go alone.” Unconsciously both 
had spoken in subdued tones. “Give me the 
lantern.’ 

Teresa took it in her hand and went up 
the steps. She had a feeling of keen disap- 
pointment. Where was Howard? Why 
hadn’t he come out to meet her? Then all 
at once he was there, in the doorway, con- 
fronting her. His face, revealed by the light 
of her lantern, had a luminous pallor. The 
scar on his forehead showed plainly. His 
hair was rumpled as though he had just 
waked from sleep. 

He said: “Teresa?” 
tone. 

“Yes, it’s Teresa.” A sudden, deep re- 
sentment prompted her to add: “Aren’t you 
expecting me?” 

“Expecting—?” He started forward, 
with his air of having just waked from 
sleep, took the lantern from her hand and 
held it up to look into her face. “Expecting 
you? Yes, of course. But I can’t get it 
out of my mind that I’m dreaming. . . 

He made an obvious effort to shake off his 
strange stupor. “I’ve been asleep. I waited 
a long time. It seemed ages.” 

[Continued on page 37) 
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A Coal and Gas Range 
With Three Ovens 


That Really Saves 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There are two separate baking ov- 
ens—one for coal and one for gas. 
Both ovens may be used at one 
time—or either one singly. In ad- 
dition to the two baking ovens, 
there is a gas broiling oven. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


The illustration above shows the 
wonderful pearl grey porcelain en- 
amel finish—so neat and attractive. 


No more soiled hands, no more dust 
and smut. By simply passing a 
damp cloth over the surface you are 
able to clean your range instantly. 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 101 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces 
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Dr. PRICES VANILLA 


The next time you make cake, cookies, candy 
or ice-cream, use Price’s Vanilla. Its purity 
and just right strength insure the most de- 
licious flavor, Your grocer has Price’s. 
PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Exoerts in Flavor” In business 68 vears 


PLANT BULBS NOW 
To Flower Christmas 
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Be Sure to See— 
The New McCall Embroidery Book 


for Fall, just now out, which offers you 
a large selection of new designs that 
add that touch of charm to every-day 
things. 

There are pages devoted to Lingerie, 
Sweaters, Household Linens, and an 
extremely attractive Skating Set. 


McCALL EMBROIDERY 


BOOK FOR FALL—25c 
( Mail Order 35c) 





























Better Food—Better Health 
Old Virginia Food Products by Parcel Post 


OLD VIRGINIA Peanut Butt 
UNSHELLED | Peanut Candy Spanish Salted’? Peanuts 
3 Pounds Either Delivered $1.00 


AMERICAN PRODUCE EXCHANGE, Dept. E. 
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Wild Ginger 


that nobody else comes drifting innocently 
along and stops to be introduced,” he ex- 
plained coolly. “We saw you first.” 

A smile touched Iolani’s mouth. Some- 
thing, even in the first few hours was stir- 
ring between them. Only, for the girl— 
and for the man—something had stirred 
before, in divers places and at the meeting 
of more than one pair of eyes 

“T might just as well not be here,” Pay 
Scanlon complained. 

“Oh, no,” said Kennedy, with courtesy, 
“we're very glad to have you.” 

Later, Iolani took them down the road 
and along the edge of the empty crater; 
presently, down one side of the crater and 
through a jungle growth of exotic vegeta- 
tion in the midst of which they came amaz- 
ingly upon a low-roofed structure. , 
“The man who owns this is in Fiji, just 
now,” she said casually. “He told me I 
might use it whenever I liked. Let’s go in.” 

She unlocked the door, opening upon a 
shallow lanai and led the way into a wide, 
low room, where books spilled off all the 
tables and crowded shelves. Big windows 
opened on two sides of the place, and across 
the lanai one looked down into gray, intol- 
erable deadness of old lava flows, blurred 
with drifting rain. Midway of that out- 
look, rose the pillar of cloud that was 
Kilauea, by day. And over it arched a sun- 
less sky, heavy with slow-moving scud. 

“No Man’s Land,” said Kennedy, half 
to himself. 

He drew a long chair, piled with cush- 
ions, out onto the Janai. She threw her hat 
on the floor, ran slim, restless fingers 
through the wave of dark hair above her 
eyes and flung herself down, with a long 
sigh. He seated himself beside her, leaning 
forward, elbows on his knees, hands linked 
loosely before him 


GREENISH twilight was about them, 
the shadow of overhanging branches 
and thickleaved vines wreathing the 
place in which they sat. There was a sort 
of voluptuous coolness in the air, a ferny 
ianguor, a mist of unreality, out of which 
lifted eyes came sharply upon the sinister 
nakedness of dead lava fields and that great 
clot of smoke hanging unstirred above the 
earth from which it came 
“Am I asked to sit down or not?” sug- 
gested Scanlon pointedly. 
“Don’t be a goose, 
Iolani 
He left them and proceeded grumbling 
to the inner room 
They looked at each other and laughed 
“Tell me what you heard about me,” 
she commanded 
“That you were a dangerous person.” 
“I'd be sorry not to be, wouldn’t you?” 
“Who says I am?” he inquired 
“T do,” she told him, without drooping 
an eyelash. “There ate only two kinds of 


Pay!” murmured 


men, you know, after all—the men one 
runs from, and the men one runs after 
The last are the dangerous kind. That’s 


where you belong, I'd say.” 

Kennedy objected politely: “I’ve never 
required police protection as yet—from la 
dies in pursuit. However, I’ve been told 
that you know pretty much all there is to 
know—about the conqueror man. I won't 
contradict you. You aren’t going to run 
after me, yourself, by any chance?” 

“T scarcely think so,” said Iolani 

“Very well, Atalanta!” said Kennedy 
“T hope, then, you know how to run from.” 

She flung him an appreciative smile 
“Best thing I do.” 

“And that, too,” said Kennedy, “ 
to have heard.” 

She admitted rather suddenly: “I knew, 
directly I looked at you on the steps there 
this morning, that you would be amusing.” 


I seem 


“But you didn’t know I'd be im- 
portant.” 

“Important ?” 

“You didn’t know you'd come to a 
crossroads in your life.” 

“Have I?” she murmured. “How nice 


as well as how dramatic! I've come to 
a good many things in my life, but not 
many crossroads—yet.” 

“Two days isn’t much time in which to 
explain it to you,” said he, regretfully 

“True—we’ve only got two days. , . 

“If you were going to be in Honolulu 
for the rest of the time the Fleet’s there—” 

“But I'm not. Didn’t Pay tell you? I 
came up here to get away from all that. 
I’m bored.” 

“Was bored,” Kennedy contradicted. 


“What a modest soul you are!” She 
laughed 
Scanion came to the doorway and 


glowered upon them darkly 

“Do we go over to the Volcano this 
afternoon—or do we not?” he asked 

“T don’t wish Commander Kennedy to 
see it in the daytime,” said Iolani without 
turning her head. “He’s got just two days 
I wish him to see Pele at night. Then he'll 
take away a wonderful memory.” 

“What’s it like in the daytime?” in- 
quired Kennedy, with an oddly quickened 

[Continued on page 26] 











Pyrex Makes Perfect CupCustard 


USTARD, often so watery or tough when baked 
in ordinary ware, is tender, delicate and per- 
fect—when baked in Pyrex. 


Pyrex-baked meats are juicier, tenderer, more 
savory. Fruits and vegetables keep their fresh 
color and flavor. Macaroni, fish, beans, souffles 
are more delicious. 


Pyrex utilizes all the oven heat. Foods baked 
in Pyrex are cooked evenly and thoroughly, 
through and through. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Improve Any Recipe 





With golden-hued Pyrex you bake foods faster, serve 
quicker and clean swiftly. You see your baking bake- 
you serve from the same Pyrex dish in which you bake. 


Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex 
does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex 
is guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. Any 
Pyrex dealer is authorized to replace any piece of 
Pyrex that breaks in actual use in the oven. 


Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware. Always look fur 
the Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece 


Ask your friends about Pyrex. Sold by wissen. \ 
good houseware dealers everywhere. (4 «MS ig & \ 


Pyrex Sales Division ) PYREX) 
CORNING GLASS WORKS __ /..ss*5"7/; 


\ Oe. Jo 
World's Largest Makers of Technical Glass a ete Za" 
652 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N. Y. Wienges 
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The Quaker 


waits at every door 


Many housewives get oat flakes without the 
Quaker Oats flavor—just because they don’t insist. 


Many other housewives force their grocers to 
send overseas for Quaker. That is done by oat 
lovers nearly all the world over. 


Quaker Oats wait at every door. Your grocer will 
supply them if you ask. They cost no fancy price. 


They are flaked from queen grains only—just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel, but they are the cream of the oats. 


The oat is the greatest food that grows. It is 
almost the ideal food in balance and completeness. 
Asa body-builder and a vim-food it has age-old fame. 


Children need its~ minerals, adults need its 


energy. And all enjoy its fragrance and its taste. 
It is supreme food—make it delightful. 


Let every dish be Quaker Oats quality. 


Quaker Oats 


With the flavor that won the world 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 





An Oat Confection 
Quaker Macaroons 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
eggs, 2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 
vanilla. 


teaspoon 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks 
of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which 
baking powder has been added 
add vanilla. 
and add last. 
with teaspoon, but very few on each 
tin, as they spread 


and 
Beat whites of eggs stiff 
Drop on buttered tins 


Bake in slow 





oven. Makes about 65 cookies. 
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Wild Ginger 


[Continued from page 25] 


pulse. Iolani had not looked at him, but 
a subtle current flowed already between 


them. She answered in her slow, beautiful - 


“It’s a smelly, white, stewing witch- 
broth—nothing more.” 

“I think I'll wait,” said Kennedy. 

Scanlon emitted a disgusted grunt. 

“Oh, very well, I'll go over by myself.” 

“Come back this way and I'll give you 
some tea,” Iolani suggested sweetly. “And, 
Ted—after dinner this evening, I'll take you 
over again, if you care to go.” Iolani 
laughed as her cousin trudged away be- 
tween the wet, green undergrowth. 

Then she lay back in her chair and 
linked both slender, sun-burned hands 
across her breast. “Tell me,” she said, 
“what it was you expected to find in Hono- 
lulu—and didn’t ?” 


ENNEDY told her, sitting with his 
eyes upon the perfect contour of her 
brow and cheek, sensing to the full 
the unconventional charm of their isolation. 

“Why—lI’m not sure—” he said slowly. 
“Romance, I suppose. Something, well, a 
little savage and barbaric, but also very 
beautiful. What I distinctly wasn’t look- 
ing for was the same jazz, the same dance- 
steps, the same fashions and talk—” 

She faced him in a kind of reckless ear- 
nestness. “I was born in these Islands 
and I loathe the kind of thing that is 
spreading itself over them like some dread 
ful, shiny varnish. We used to live sim- 
ply, deliciously: Life was as fresh—as—as 
those ginger flowers, and as fragrant.” 

“T feel as if they were the soul of you,” 
said Kennedy suddenly. He hadn't at all 
meant to say it. He rather expected her 
to laugh at him, but she answered with an 
amazing eagerness : 





“Do you? That’s sweet of you—be- 
cause, to me, they’re the soul of the 
Islands.” 


She talked to him for a long time of the 
old days, her own, and the older days of 
Hawaii nei. “I'd like te have followed 
the War-God into battle. Have you seen 
him? In the Museum on King Street? 
That big, red-feathered idol in a 
helmet. He was carried at the head of 
an army, always. They burned their gods, 
you know, the Hawaiians did, when they 
turned Christian. I shall burn mine, some 
day—when I know which they are.” 

“I thank whatever gods there be—” 
quoted Kennedy softly. 

“With brief thanksgiving—if any,” said 
Iolani. “You like Swinburne? Or don’t 
you? It enrages me when I think of all 
the things I'd like to talk to you about— 
and two days only! Do you know, I have 
the oddest feeling that we have been friends 
forever and ever, that we shall go on being 
friends—and of course we shan’t ever see 
each other after tomorrow. Tell 
me all about you.” 

Kennedy told her, omitting very little. 

“You are leaving out the ladies, God 
bless ’em!”’ she commented once. “How- 
ever, one sees with half an eye, that that 
side of your life has not been empty. Go 
on! You went from Pensacola to New- 
port—that was before the war. . . .” 

When Scanlon came back to them, at 
half after four or threreabouts, Iolani was 
still among her cushions, Kennedy still in 
the willow chair beside her. 

“Tea!” said Pay Scanlon, brutally firm 


FTER dinner that night she drove them 
over to the pit in her roadster. The 
rain had stopped and a few stars 

showed in a sky full of ragged clouds. They 
walked along a dimly marked path over 
sharp-edged surfaces of lava. The smoke 
which hung above the mouth of the volcano 
was now a ruddy web, shifting with the 
wind. 

When they were so near the edge that 
they could feel the heat of the blast, Iolani 
took Kennedy’s hand and made him shut 
his eyes. “Don’t look, till I tell you!” A 
bit further on, her fingers tightened on his 
and she whispered, “Now!” 

Kennedy looked down into that tor- 
mented ecstacy of fire, without a word. 
Iolani touched his arm and the scent of the 
wild ginger drifted to his nostrils. 

She laughed suddenly. “Didn’t Pay fol- 
low us?” 

“He knew better,” said Kennedy. 

They found a place in the lee of a great 
upthrusting rock and sat there looking 
down into the crater. Kennedy put his 
raincoat about Iolani’s shoulders, and when 
he laid his open hand upon her knee she 
gave him hers to hold. 

“Why not?” she murmured sweetly. 
“On the edge of the infinite! I haven’t a 
doubt in the world you’ve done this many 
a time before, but at least it wasn’t sitting 
in the lap of an active volcano, with your 
ear to the heart of the world.” 

“T suppose if I said that although I had 
done it before no other time was like this, 
you wouldn’t believe me,” said Kennedy 
quietly. 


“I might want to believe you—but, in- 
deed I shouldn’t.” 

He reminded her gravely: 

“This side of Paradise 

There’s little comfort in the wise... .” 

“T see you've got all my best-beloveds 
by heart,” she sighed. “Do you know 
Somewhere an eukaleli thrills and cries—” 

He finished with a sense of fate very 
strong upon him: “—And stabs with pain 
the night’s brown savagery. . . . Do 
vou know—that says it—the thing I 
thought the Islands would be like!” 

“Poor dear! What a disappointment!” 

“Not now—not since noon, today—” 

“Do you suggest, Commander Kennedy, 
that I am a brown savage?” 

“TI think, Miss Jamieson, it sleeps some- 
where about you.” 

Her fingers came alive in his, delicately 
“You may say Iolani—these two days.” 

“Are you going to say Lee?” 

“T don’t know. It’s not unlikely.” 

Presently, staring down to where a mad, 
bluish flame danced on the edge of a crim- 
son-dripping crag, she offered dreamily: 
“It’s odd—how many things one doesn’t 
have to explain to you. I’ve been a ridicu- 
lously lonely person, all my life. You have, 
too PF ies 

“How do you know?” 

“How do I know? I feel it. You— 
there’s a response in you—unexpectedly 
quick only lonely people are so 
glad of being understood. Isn't it true?” 

He said, looking at her rather steadily, 
through the uncanny glare. “I don’t even 
have to tell you that it is.” 

She drew a long breath. “Things flower 
quickly, here. We might have known each 
other for years, back in the States, before 
feeling—like this.” 

“T should have felt—like this—anywhere 
in the world, the first day I met you,” said 
Kennedy. .. . 

It was almost midnight when they went 
back to the Volcano House, with Scanlon 
a sleepy and grumbling third. When they 
left the roadster, the sound of steel guitars 
came to them sharply. People were danc- 
ing in the wide, old-fashioned parlers, a 
fire was roaring up the open chimney. 
Iolani stopped, just inside the door, and 
gave both hands to a blond young officer. 

“Why—-Morton!” she cried. “Dear old 
thing! Where did you come from?” 

After which she went in, leaving Ken- 
nedy and Pay Scanlon, without a glance. 

Kennedy watched her through one dance 
—she was the slimmest, supplest, most 
rhythmic creature he had ever seen on any 
floor—then went off in a fine, careless rage 
and went to bed. But not to sleep. He lay 
awake and saw Iolani shimmering through 
the chilly dark. He could not get her voice 
out of his ears, nor her low, mocking 
laughter. Like the scent of the wild ginger 
flowers she wore, she evaded even while 
she allured. He had desired romance, but 
not to have it take him by the throat. 

“Good Lord!” he groaned to himself 
about three in the morning. “I might as 
well be a kid of twenty!” 

“And may the devil take me,” said Pay 
Scanlon grouchily out of the darkness—“if 
ever again I bunk with a man that’s just 
met Iolani for the first time!” 


ENNEDY was out well before break- 
fast next morning and had his trouble 
for his pains. Iolani did not appear 
till after luncheon. Then she drifted over, 
once more in riding breeches and flannel 
shirt, and sat on the lanai railing, gossiping 
with two or three of Kennedy’s shipmates, 
for whom he instantly conceived a violent 
if unspoken dislike. She flung Kennedy a 
most casual glance. 
“Hello! Wonderful morning, isn’t it ?” 
Kennedy crossed to her and spoke with 
a good deal of formal politeness. 
“Miss Jamieson, you promised to show 
me the fern forest, this afternoon.” 
She looked up at him coolly, then with 
a flicker of mischief: “So I did, Commander 
Kennedy, I had forgotten!” 
To his complete surprise, she slipped 
meekly off the railing and followed him. 
“What's that in the pocket of your 
coat?” she demanded. 
“Sandwiches,” said Kennedy laconically. 
“Are we going to be gone long?” 
“Until dark, I expect.” 
“Oh—cave-man stuff. 
lani softly. 


I see!” said Io- 


As a matter of fact, it was considerably 
after dark when they stopped on the edge 
of the Volcano House property and looked 
at each other by the light of Kennedy’s 
small electric torch. “There are the lights 
of the Volcano House,” said Kennedy. 

“One might say we are found,” said Io- 
lani. Her shoes were muddy and _ her 
breeches as well. She had a long scratch 
on one cheek where a marauding briar had 
fingered her. 

“And now that we are out of that 
comic-opera forest of overgrown ferns,” 

[Continued on page 28] 
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Send Today for Our Free Catalog 
of Fall and Winter Styles! 


The object of this advertisement is to 
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Photographs of Hamilton Clothes 
on Living Figures ! 
DESCRIPTIONS OF GARMENTS ILLUSTRATED 


have you send for our beautiful catalog. 
Even if you need nothing at present, 
just mail a post-card with your name : 
and address. 


Do it now! Thank you! 


No. 640. Dress of All Wool Navy Tricotine; $8 95 
Grey Woo! Embroidery; Lace Vestee . . . ° 
No. 540. Suit of All Wool Brown Velour. ( 
Genuine Fur Collar. Coat Silk Lined . . $16.95 
No. 340. Lined Coat of Heavy All Wool > 

Brown Silvertone. Genuine FurCollar. . 14.95 


WE GUARANTEE HAMILTON PRICES 
LOWER THAN ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA! 


If before Dec. Ist, you can buy the same merchandise for less, we will refund the difference, and we will let you be the Judge! 


LOWER PRICES THAN EVER BEFORE! 


Hamilton prices for Fall are as low, and in many cases 
lower, than pre-war prices, and we are able to make our 
extraordinary guarantee—‘“‘lowest prices in 
America’’—because we are selling to you at practically 
wholesale prices! Our costs are lower and our profit 
is smaller. We have made enormous purchases of 
materials at prices below the actual cost of production. 
These economies are your savings. 
Suits. Waists. 


Dresses. Coats. 


Skirts. 


QUALITY STYLES FROM FIFTH AVENUE! 


The very garments illustrated in our beautiful Fall 
catalog are bought daily by smartly dressed New York 
women in our five story Fifth Avenue building. More 
than 300 beautiful pictures of Fashion’s latest styles 
on living models showing just how your garment will 
look when worn! The quality of the materials and 
workmanship is better than is usually found in garments 
at almost twice the price! 

Furs. Sweaters. 


Millinery. Shoes. 


YOUR COPY OF OUR NEW CATALOG IS READY— SEND FOR IT TODAY 


We please you or refund your money immediately.—You're the Judge! 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT 


HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 


B9, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


We Prepay 
All Postage 
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SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 
TODAY 


300 PAGES—FILLED WITH | 
NEW YORK’S LATEST | 
FALL AND WINTER 


\urs FREE § 


FILL OUT BLANK 
AT BOTTOM 


: Contains New York's 
. Latest Styles in 
Dresses $5, 96. 






















“99 2" u 
Coats $g.98 re 


98c up 


Waists 
Sweaters¢ 1:79 
from up 
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House $ 
Dresses from 
Men’s 

Shirts tronBOCup 
Boys’ 98 
Clothing lee 1 up 
Sond all other wear- 
ing apparel at 
oney 
m Saving 
Prices 


up 
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THIS 
IS AN 
EXAMPLE 
OF THE 
VALUES 
WE GIVE 


Dress 
35B50 


$9.98 


RWW 


Dress 
80B54 


$8.98 


35B50—You can’t make 
amistake by ordering this 
dress now, It's one of the 
beautiful new models 
shown this season, de- 
signed by us in regular 
sizes 32 to44 bust measure 
with 39-inch skirt length, 
which has three-inch 
basted hem to allow for 


alteration, Furnished hay \> 
alsoin sizes 32 to 38 ge < 
—, for misses or small A y 
women, skirtlength “dl N 


37 inches with three- 


inch basted hem. It goB54—Two-piece Middy Suit of all-wool 


. the Grit straight-line model so much in vogue double warp navy blue Serge—that splendid 
this Fall, with girdle loosely tying in front. Has semi- othe Ms : : 

. . _ : quality which gives sturdy service as we 3 
Directoire collar vestee effect, three-quarter length : 4 7 ye coon well & 


appearance, Yoke front and back, large col- 
lar, braid trimmed, silk embroidered emblem 
and service stripe on sleeve, pleated skirt. 
Exactly as illustrated in every detail. Sizes 


sleeves, two tiers of five-inch pure silk fringe below deep 
folds o f self m aterial, Collar, sleeves and ends of girdle also 
trimmed with the same silk fringe. Made of a beautiful 





bo ag .... . Woot A. elour, in the new re — po $9. 98 15 to 19 years. 15 yrs.—bust measure 35, skirt 
— Say ae anew cee "rice le ngth 17 yrs.—bust measure 36, skirt 
Postage 15c extra length 19 yrs.—bust measure 37, skirt 
length 34. All skirts finished with three- 
Pre Fashionable turban made of the new gold brocaded ° ested | he a to allo ow for qiteretia on ‘; — 
Juvetyn, trimmed at side with a variegated col wed silk n leng eanary rie 
“el nge lat comes i brown or navy blue, $ in length, if necessary. Price 8.98 
2, ak ive. $2.98 pelaee mene 
Postaae amie 17B52—All silk Middy tie as illustrated in 


small circle. Very desirable to we _— this 
Middy styleof dress. Comes in ~~ 
scarlet or navy blue. Price 87c 


*ostage 2c € wire 


BELLAS HEss &. © 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


Fill out blank below with your name and address. 


29B51—Beautiful American Marten Choker Scarf 
in Poiret Brown or Stone Marten color. . . Price $6.48 
Postage 1 


c extra 


Cut out on dotted line and mail to us. 


BELLAS HESS & CO., New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: —Please send me your FREE Catalog of New York’s Latest Styles. 


NAME 


STREET sane oaanseessvacntisvenensiseneteeneteust 


DO cece 
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Wild Ginger 
[Continued from page 26} 


continued Kennedy grimly, 
me one thing?” 

“A dozen, if you like,” she conceded 

“Did you—or did you not—lose your 
way in there, this afternoon?” 

“My dear man, I couldn’t lose my way 
anywhere on this island, if I tried. You 
forget I was born here.” 

“Then what have you been doing, the 
last six hours?” 

“Teaching you to be careful whom you 
cave-man with,” said Iolani cheerfully. “I 
don’t feel that we’ve seen nearly enough of 
each other, today, but I would suggest that 
if you are going to get to Hilo tonight—” 

She did not dream—and neither did he 
—that every hired machine on the place 
would have departed a good three-quarters 
of an hour before, and that all that re- 
mained of Pay Scanlon would be a scrib- 
bled note, significantly brief: “Waited as 
long as I dared. You'll miss the ship. 
Tough luck.” 

Kennedy and Iolani looked at each other 
in silence. His face had grown a little hard, 
his mouth unsmiling. Her eyes narrowed, 
her delicate color faded. Suddenly she put 
the tips of her fingers on his arm and swung 
him about imperiously. 

“Get your bag,” she said crisply. “And 
be quick about it. Meet me here in ten 
minutes. I'll drive you down myself.” 

He objected politely: “I couldn’t think 
of allowing you—” 

“Please don’t waste time talking about 
it!” said Iolani. “It was my fault. I know 
what it would mean for you. I'll get you 
there or scrap the car.” 


“will you tell 


ticking clock in the Volcano House, the 

brown roadster was whirling down the 
road between tall, heavy-headed tree-ferns 
that stood out in the glare of the headlights 
and sank back into darkness again like the 
setting of a dream. Iolani was driving. 

“I know the road,” she said. “You 
don’t Don’t worry. ke 

Kennedy insisted, close to her. ear: 

“This is a rotten shame!” 

“Contrary,” she cried with a breathless 
laugh, “it’s a lovely adventure!” 

Miles fled past them, sotmdless, except 
for the throaty purring of the high-powered 
car. The night was velvet-dark. Stars 
hung in the trees like golden spangles. The 
air streamed cool as flowing water. . 
After a time, a frail, wild sweetness drifted 
by, persisted, teased the senses like half- 
forgotten music. . 

“Wild ginger—isn’t it?” asked Kennedy. 

“Grows all along this road,” said Io- 
lani without turning her head. 

The magic of that lawless fragrance 
mounted to Kennedy’s head—and the night 
and Iolani’s nearness. He said suddenly in 
a husky undertone: “Why did you ditch 


Ftiainn minutes later by the drowsily 


me, last night?—and today? I’ve been 
rottenly unhappy.” 
Her words died on the windy dark 


“What was the use?” 

“Bored ?” 

“Afraid—” 

“Of me?” 

“Of myself! When I care—it’s going to 
be terrible.” 

“It’s going to be wonderful—it’s going 
to be heaven—for the man!” 

She laughed recklessly, throwing back 
her head to shake the dark hair out of her 
eyes. He lifted a hand—his arm lay back 
of her shoulders—to adjust her coat collar 

touched her cheek, and found it 
wet with tears. She winced away from him 
with a small, stifled sound. He said un- 
steadily : 

“T thought you never cried. 

“T don’t—it’s raining.” 

“Stop the car—for one minute—” said 
Kennedy, “or I'll stop it, myself—whether 
the ship sails without me or not. . 

Iolani stopped the car, in the heart of a 
magnificent shadow. She was trembling 
and her hands were cold. Kennedy put his 
arms about her, and in the darkness he 
found her lips, softer than all the rose- 
leaves of June. She did not turn away her 
face—but presently, she put out a slender, 
groping hand to the wheel. . 

“Please, Lee!” she whispered, ‘ ‘T'd never 
forgive myself, if you got there too late— 
because of me. es 

He didn’t, as it happened. [Iolani 
stopped the roadster at the dock with just 
seven minutes to spare, a sufficient margin. 

Kennedy stood, briefly, at the side of 
the car, and looked deep into the eyes of 
its driver 

“Do I get leave and come back?” he 
asked very low—“or what?” 

“The Mauna Kea goes to Honolulu, to- 
morrow. I’m coming down,” said Iolani. 
She added, returning his look no less deeply, 
but with a shade of wistful mockery—“and 
may the Lord have mercy on our souls!” 

Her hand clung a moment in his before 
she turned her car and slid away into the 
darkness. 

Kennedy went up the gang-plank, with 
his heart thudding heavily, a crushed wild 
ginger flower between his fingers. 
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"THE first mission of 
the O-Cedar Polish 


Mop is to clean and 
dust. 


It collects and holds 
the dust from every 
nook and corner. 


It saves getting down 
on the hands and 
knees to dust the floor. 


Thenas it cleans and 
dusts it imparts a high, 
dry, lasting polish. It 

eautifies. 


All of these things 


O-GdarMop 


has six new improvements 
or betterments to make it 
bigger, stronger and better 
than ever before. These 
improvements are for your 
convenience to save you 
time, work and money. 


Below Pre-War Prices 
O-Cedar Mops are now 


sold at less than pre-war 
prices—much bigger 
values. 


The large size (either tri- 
angle or battleship shape) 
$1.50. The cottage size, 
$1.00. 


Sold on Trial 
Every O-Cedar Mop is 


sold under a positive guar- 
antee to give absolute satis- 
faction, or your money re- 
funded without a question. 


All Dealers— Everywhere 
Channell Chemical Co., 
Chicago 
TORONTO LONDON PARIS 
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HEN we set out to select the best 
home that can be built for $5,000 
we must keep in our minds con- 
stantly the fact that this is 1921 

and that we are attempting to find this 
house under 1921 conditions. 

It is meaningless to point to a house in 
your neighborhood and say: “This one was 
built for $5,000 and it’s simply beautiful!” 
Building conditions have changed so much 
within the past ten years, and especially 
within the past five, that we must never 
forget that former costs of materials and 
labor have absolutely no application today. 

So when we look for the best $5,000 
home that can be built TODAY we must 
resolve to be just as economical as possible 
in every way, to save a little here and re- 
duce a little there, to cut down one ex- 
pense and eliminate another entirely. In 
this way we shall succeed in getting 
the most value for our money, with- 
out at the same time sacrificing the 
charm and attractiveness of our 
home and reducing it to a mere 
wooden-box dwelling place. 

If we keep this in mind we shall 
not try to build a six-room house for 
the sum to which we are limited 
At one time it was possible to con- 
struct a house—and a very good 
house, too—of this size without ex- 
ceeding our appropriation, but now 
we cannot hope to do so. Far this 
reason our best $5,000 home can 
contain only five rooms. 

But how can it be a zeal home 
with only that number of rooms? 
For a real home implies children, and 
if you have a living-room, a dining- 
room and a kitchen, that leaves only 
two bedrooms—not enough for a 
real American family. Can any of 
the other rooms be eliminated? Cer- 
tainly not the kitchen, hardly the 
living-room. That leaves only the 
dining-room, and it is the dining- 
room that must go. 

In our best $5,000 home there 
will be no dining-room! Instead, 
we shall have a gate-leg table in the 
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Marcia Mead was the first 


School of Architecture of Columbia University. 
received the special commendation of the United States 
Housing Corporation for work in war housing. So suc- 


woman to graduate from the 


She 


cessful has she been in designing the little house of 
low cost, that the Editor of McCall's asked her to de- 
sign the best house that can be built for $5,000. The 
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: By Marcia Mead 


living-room, and the room that was former- 
ly reserved exclusively for mealtime and 
that was used on no other occasions, will 
not be missed. This enables us to have 
three bedrooms, such as the American family 
of normal size requires. 

The type of house which we select also 
affects the cost. The ever popular bunga- 
low will, if built equally as well as the 
two-story house, cost more than the latter 
because it demands more foundation and 
more roof. Everybody understands this, 
but the low, homey proportions of the one- 
story structure often carry the day, because 
when the ordinary builder puts up a small 
two-story house he simply piles one story 
on top of another—and the house looks it. 
Accordingly, the owner’s desire for an at- 
tractive home often leads him to decide in 
favor of the bungalow, even when he 
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First oor, showing kitchen, bedroom and combina- 


tion living and dining-room 


knows it will cost more or that it will be 
constructed of inferior materials. 

There is, however, no reason at all why 
the two-story house should not be made 
into a charming residence. Much super- 
fluous height can be eliminated. The ceil- 
ings may be brought down near the tops of 
the windows, allowing only for the neces- 
sary woodwork. The eighteen inches or 
two feet usually allowed above the win- 
dows is waste dead-air space. The roof 
lines may be kept low by making the sec- 
ond story a half-story and covering the 
dormers with shingles to make them a part 
of the roof, instead of having it seem that 
the wall below projects up through the roof. 

Now we have decided upon the main 
outlines of our best $5,000 home. It will 
be a two-story structure and will contain 
five rooms, living-room, kitchen and three 








result is this charming and inexpensive home 
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A Woman’s Idea of the Best $5,000 House 


bedrooms. This home will appeal to all 
members of the family, but to none more 
than the housewife. A big advance is regis- 
tered by putting the kitchen in the very 
front of the house. 

The kitchen in the front of the house? 
Why not? It will enable the housewife to 
keep in touch with what is going on in the 
street—not merely to satisfy her curiosity 
but to enable her to attend properly to her 
duties. She can see that Mrs. Jones-Brown 
is coming to call and whisk off her apron 
just in time; then, with a second’s primp- 
ing, meet her guest at the door with im- 
pressive preparedness. She can summon the 
baker or the ice-man for additional supplies, 
and her interest in the passing parade need 
offer no interruption to her pie-making. 

That there are plenty of closets goes 
without saying, as no woman architect 

would dare forget them. There is 
the broom closet and the kettle closet 


and enough shelves for dishes so, 


that plates and saucers and cups 
need not be imperiled by piling them 
too high. There are closets for clothes 
and linens and one large enough for 
a vacuum cleaner. 

Each bedroom has windows on 
two sides and ample space either for 























Second floor—two bedrooms 
bath, all comfortably large 


a double bed or two single beds. The 
windows are not too small, for just 
as sizable a man lives in a five-room 
house as in a_ twenty-five-room 
house, and he very likely requires 
more air to keep him in good physi- 
cal condition. Even architects some- 
times blunder in this matter of win- 
dows, with the result that their 
houses appear to have been built 
for a race of dwarfs. 

Infinitely valuable from the point 
of view of recreation are the living- 
room and the porch overlooking the 
garden, an arrangement which not 
only makes for rest and comfort, but 
also stimulates one’s interest and 
pride in the garden itself. 

The owner has plenty of oppor- 
tunity to work out an interesting 
arrangement of trees and shrubs. 


and 
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Silk Satin and 


Silk Georgette 


Bead Embroidered 


rere You must not miss the truly remarkable bargain offered in 

{| this richly bead-embroidered Silk Satin and Silk Georgette 
dress, which is just one example of Leonard-Morton values. 
No money tosend now. Just send letter or post card. Pay only the bargain 
price when dress arrives. We even prepay delivery charges, which means 


an extra saving to you. Then examine and try the dress on in your own 
home. If not satisfied, send it back and we will refund your money. 


Amazing Bargain 


This charming dress is made of selected Silk Georgette and Satin. 
ey 5 Handsome bead embroidery in contrasting colors decorates front of blouse, 



































overdress and sleeves. The satin drop shows below overdress and is mounted 
ona lining of silk mull. Crushed girdle of satin gives a pretty finishing touch. 
uuu =A very elegant design—taken from a$75 model. Choice of Navy Blue or Black 
On Arrival _sither color with contrasting bead embroidery. Ladies’ sizes: bust 34 to 46. 
Skirt about 39 inches. Misses’ sizes: bust 32 to 38. Skirt about 36 inches. 
Order Navy Blue by No. BX958. Black by No. BX960. Pay only $7.95 
on arrival. We prepay all delivery charges. 


Dont Send a Penny 


Order any or all of these three extraordinary bargains 
direct from this advertisement and don’t send a penny 
with your order. Simply write post card or letter stating what 
you want. No extra C. O. D. or other charges for this great 
convenience, as we prepay all delivery charges. If, after 
examination at your leisure in your own home, you don’t 
say that you have received a most satisfactory bargain, 
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>. S iS simply return the goods and back goes your money. You 
2 [4 it don’t risk a penny. Send only the post card or letter to 
Navy Blue No. BX958 \) ‘| Fel order any of the articles on this page. 











$7.95 on arrival 
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Everything Delivered Free 
We prepay all delivery charges. All you pay is the 
price for the merchandise — nothing for postage, no ex- 


press or other extra charges of any kind. And we guar- 
antee satisfaction or money back. 


Wonderful FREE 
200-Page Style Book. 


Ready Now 


_ You will be delighted be- 
=—>7 yond measure with 
‘] this splendid Style 
Book. 200 pages sim- 
mm ply overflowing 
with bargains in 
the latest, most 
popular fashions. 
Prices which enable 
you to make really 
amazing savings. 
Among these thou- 
sands of bargains in 
shoes, dresses, suits, 
coats, hats, underwear, 
men’s and boys’ clothing, 
etc., are 11,000 dresses at 
$1.89; 19,500 pairs shoes 
at $1.48; 7,300 ladies’ coats 
at $5.98; 18,500 skirts at 
$1.67; 21, 750 shirts at 69c; 
6,300 men’s suits at $9. 95; 


33,500 pairs men’s work shoes 
at $1. 98; 16,400 pairs men’s dress shoes 
at $2.95; 50,000 pairs ladies’ stockings at 
22c; 22, 500 ladies’ union suits at $1.48; 
64,500 pairs men’s socks at 10c. Page 
after page of other offerings priced to 
ive you sensational values. Many splen- 
jm top. Patent leather quarter. Concave i d color illustrations show exactly what 
military heel. Flexible leather soles. Sizes, 24¢ the goods look like. Pictures on ef 

m to 8. ‘Widths D, Eand EE. Order by No. AX355. to help you make your selections 


al. W ll deli h db : fashions brought out by leading designers. 
———— ee , Don’t wait—send post card or letter today. 


Leonard Morton & Co. Dev:8790 Chicago 
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Silk Embroidered 
Serge Dress 


It seems absolutely impossible to offer such 
a dress as this at only $2.98, and asour 


supply is limited you should order quick. 
ay nothing until dress arrives, then 
only the bargain price, Examine and $ 
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try dress on in your own home and if 
not satisfied send it back and we re- 
turn your money. The dress is made of selected 
navy blue serge in the popular new, co, | 
style nme | adapted for all figures. Beautifully 
embroidered with 
an _——- design 
in tan silk. Also 
has round neck, full 
length set-in sleeves and new 
sash belt of self material passing through 
velvet band loops front and back. Skirt 
is the popular full flared model. A dress 
you will recognize as a most extraordi- 
nary value at our price. Ladies’ sizes: bust 
34 to 46. Length about 39inches. Misses’: 
bust, 32 to 38. Length about 36 inches. 


Order by No. BX975. Pay only $2.98 on 
arrival. We prepay all delivery charges. 


Patent Leather 222 
Kid Finished Boot 


Absolutely a style sensation and a 
wonderful value. Only $2.89 brings 
aan this beautiful shoe on approval. 
fm Pay only when shoes arrive. Full 
combination patent leather 
and kid finish. Uppers are 
selected soft b - dull 
kid finished leather 
& and are all white 
™ stitched.Patent leather 
tip, ball strap design. Patent 
leather front lace stay and wave 








































Aunt Belle's 
Comfort Letters 


Let me tell you more 


about my Baby Book 


My volunteer clinic work and my 
correspondence with thousands of 
mothers have taught me to know 
most of the problems which distress 
those who are entering the blessed 
burt trying state of motherhood. 


Of course, lots of things you leave 
to the doctor, and you should, but 
unfortunately most doctors have 
never mothers and cannot 
always comprehend a mother’s 
view-point 


been 


What I have tried to produce is 
a text book for mothers, written by 
a mother. It tells how to prepare 
for motherhood and seeks to guide 
you through those first scary weeks 
when Baby seems more like a 
miracle than a human being. It 
tells about food, clothing, bath, first 
aids, nursery furnishings and hun- 
dreds of other such things. 





I am sure you will find it help- 
ful, and doctors and nurses who 
have read it assure me that every- 
thing in the book 1s tn accord with 
sound, modern practice. It is fully 
indexed for constant reference. 


My book is published by The 
Mennen Company, for which I am 
glad, because I think their Borated 
T'alcum and Kora-Konia have con- 
tributed more to 
and happiness than any other prep- 
arations I know about. 


babies’ comfort 


Although the book 1s finely bound 
and illustrated and would ordinarily 
sell for at least a dollar, The 
Mennen Company will mail a 
limited number for 25 cents. [| 
hope every mother in the United 
States gets a copy—and consults it 
every day. 

Lovingly, 


Belle. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. AJ. U.S.A. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 


© 


What nurses think: 

“A wonderful aid to any 
mother.”’ 

* Every copy should mean 


a better baby 


** Reduces baby culture to 
@ science." 











THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. ] ‘ 


I enclose 25c for a copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book 


Name 


Address 
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YOUR BABY AND YOU 


By S. Josephine Baker, M.D., 


NEW idea in baby dressing is appeal- 
A ing to many thousands of mothers 
It should be available to every baby 
and known to every mother who 
wishes her little one to have the safety and 
comfort and good health that comes with 
proper clothing. I feel quite sure that if 
any grown person were subjected to the 
turning, twisting and manipulation that is 
involved in dressing the baby, he or she 
would revolt to the full power of their be 
ing and demand that some simpler method 
be devised. At least they would, if their 
health, temper and general feeling of com 
fort were the first consideration 
As a matter of fact, the old-fashioned 
way of dressing babies by turning them 
first on the face and then on the back, in 
order to get the clothing properly adjusted, 
and then finally pulling on the petticoat 
and dress over the feet and legs, with a 
final turn so that they can be buttoned up 
the back, is an indefensible process from 
whatever point it is viewed. The new way 
of dressing babies is so simple that one 
wonders why it has not always been used 
It has many advantages and, so far, al- 
though many thousands of babies have been 
dressed this way, not a single disadvantage 
has been brought to my attention 
In order that we may understand this 
revolutionary idea in baby clothing, which 
is at the same time so very simple, it is 
well to consider first how many clothes the 
baby needs. The regular layette should con- 
sist of the following articles 
Six dresses, 4 gertrude petticoats, 4 long- 
sleeved cotton shirts, 3 flannel bands (to be 
worn during the first month only), 3 dozen 
diapers, cotton stockings, for winter, cot- 
ton socks, for summer, long coat with soft 
hood, for outdoors, 1 wrapper, 1 short ki- 
mono or nightingale, 4 nightgowns 


EASY TO MAKE 


The ideas that have been worked out in 
this new method of dressing babies are, first, 
that all of the clothing should open down 
the front; second, that all the clothing may 
be put on without handling or turning the 
baby, and third, the same outfit of clothing 
may be worn throughout the first year of 
life, without making any change between 
short and long dresses—a great saving. 

In the new layette, 
the shirt, diaper and 
band are the same 
kind that have been 
used for generations 
The main changes are 
in the gertrude petti- 
coat and the dress, 
which open all the way 
down the front. The 
dresses may be made 
either in kimono or set- 
in-sleeve style. They 
should be twenty-two 
inches from neck to the 
bottom of the hem, 
with a ten-inch neck 
band, wide wrist bands 
and at least a two-inch 
leeway under the arms 
The armholes should be 
roomy so that there 
will be no question of 
the baby being con- 
stricted in any way, and 
the seams should be 
opened and stitched 
flat, instead of using 
the ordinary French 
seams. This is so that 
there may be no ridges 
to irritate the baby’s 
tender and sensitive 
skin. For the same rea- 
son there should be no 
trimming around the 
neck or sleeves of any 
baby clothing. Even 
with the finest of lace 
this is apt to cause an 
irritation of the skin 
which may be difficult 
to heal. The neck and 
wristbands should be 
finished with simple 
hems and_ washable 
tape or ribbon run 
through so that they 
may be drawn into the 
desired size. This type 
of dress may be worn 
throughout the first 
year. As the baby 
grows older, the cloth- 
ing will become corre- 
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A New Layette 
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THE McCALL COMPANY 

has prepared patterns for the 
convenient hygienic layette de- 
signed by Dr. Baker which she 
describes here. 

It is called the Dr. Joseph- 
ine Baker Layette, front clos- 
ing, the New McCall Pattern, 
number 2006. If there is no 
McCall Pattern Dealer in your 
neighborhood, order by mail 
enclosing 30 cents to The Mc- 
Call Company, 236 West 37th 
St., New York City. 




















necessity of discarding long clothes and 
changing the baby into short clothing at 
any particular period. 


THE MATERIALS 


The materials for such a layette do not 
differ from those commonly used. The dress 
may be of any sheer fabric such as nain- 
sook or fine muslin or linen. It may have 
as much elaborate trimming as the mother 
desires, provided no embroidery or lace is 
placed around the neck or wrists. The ger- 
trude petticoat should be made of fine soft 
flannel or may be made of outing flannel 
Both petticoat and dress may be fastened 
up the front with tapes, snap fasteners or 
tiny flat buttons. Hooks and eyes of the 
non-rust kind may be used, if preferred. 
The shirt should be of cotton or silk and 
cotton. Knit goods is preferable, and 
these shirts may be bought ready made 
The band should be of ordinary flannel. 
The best type of diapers are of birdseye 
Eighteen by thirty-six inches is a standard 
size until the baby is three or foyr months 
old, when they may be made twénty-two 
by forty-four inches or twenty-four by 
forty-eight. The coat and hood may be 
made of any soft quilted silk or soft flannel 
material. It is best to see that both are 
warmly interlined for use in cold weather 
The nightgowns may be made of soft flan- 
nel or outing-flannel for winter use and of 
muslin forthe summer. The type advised in 


this layette folds over at the bottom and has 








spondingly shorter, so 
that each month it wil 
be exactly the right 
length. Thisobviatesthe 


Dress the baby on 





a table—never on your lap. This method is safer, 
simpler and speedier than the old-fashioned way 


Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
Department of Health, New York City 


snap fasteners or buttons so that it covers 
the baby’s body completely at all times. 

The picture should be studied in order 
to see how the baby is to be dressed. Either 
a table or a bed should be used for the 
purpose. Never dress the baby on your 
lap. A firm, flat surface will allow the 
garments to be adjusted without wrink- 
ling and with much less effort. This 
method is safer, simpler and speedier than 
the old-fashioned way. 

The clothes should be arranged be- 
fore the bath is given so that the dress- 
ing may take place immediately afterward. 
The method is as follows: First, the dress 
should be opened and laid out flat on the 
table, wrong side up. Then the gertrude 
petticoat should be laid directly over it, 
the armhole of the petticoat adjusted into 
the armhole of the dress. Next the shirt 
should be opened flat, laid over the petti- 
coat and the sleeves put through the arm- 
hole of the petticoat and dress. The diaper 
is then placed in proper position, folded 
either into a square or a triangle. After that 
the band is laid full length, overlapping the 
diaper and the shirt. 


FTER the baby has been bathed it 
should be carried to the bed or table 
and laid, back down, on top of the 

clothing. First the band is brought around 
and tied, next the diaper is pinned in place, 
taking care not to constrict the buttocks or 
legs. Next, the baby’s left arm should be 
put through the sleeve of the shirt and the 
armhole of petticoat and dress. Then the 
right arm is put through the right arm- 
holes in the same manner. The shirt may 
then be brought together and fastened down 
the front. After that, the petticoat should 
be fastened down its full length, then the 
dress brought together and fastened in the 
same manner. 


ONE MINUTE’S WORK 


With very little practice the whole 
operation of dressing the baby may be re- 
duced to a system that need not take more 
than one minute and the baby will be com- 
pletely clothed without having been handled 
or turned. If baby is to take his siesta or 
his ride out of doors after his bath, and 
it is desired to put on a cloak and hood at 
the time of dressing, 
these may be laid out 
first on the bed or ta- 
ble and the other cloth- 
ing placed on top of 
them. In other words, 
the order in which the 
garments are to be put 
on should be reversed 
in arranging them. 

In addition to the 
advantages already men- 
tioned for this type of 
layette, mothers have 
called my attention to 
the following good 
points: first, there are 
no buttons, or pins to 
press into the baby’s 
back when it is in its 
carriage or crib; second, 
if laundry work is a 
consideration, the 
mother will find that 
ironing these dresses, 
laid out flat, is much 
easier than ironing those 
of the old type which 
had to be placed around 
the ironing board. 

My advice to all 
mothers is that they 
try this new type of 
baby dressing. Once 
tried, it is not likely 
to be discarded, and 
I feel safe in promising 
that both mother and 
baby will profit by the 
experience. It will mean 
more time for mother 
and more comfort for 
baby. 


Dr. Baker will be 
glad to help you with 
your problems concern- 
ing the health and 
training of your baby. 
Of course she cannot 
prescribe, but she is 
ready to give what ad- 
vice can be given by 
letter. Enclose stamped 
envelope and address 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker, 
care of McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236-250 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 
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| Hlygeia 
— the SAFE 
Nursing Bottle 












Baby's instinct 
leads to Hygeia be- 
cause of the broad, 
flexible, yielding 
breast. 

Sold at drug 
storeseverywhere. 
Look for “Hygeia” 
on bottle, breast 
and box. 


Does Danger Lurk in 
Baby’s Nursing Bottle? 


A narrow-necked nursing bottle is a 
danger signal; germs hide in the sharp 
bends, But a Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
means safety. The drinking-glass shape 
makes Hygeia easy to clean thoroughly. 
The sanitary Hygeia protects yourbaby’s 
health. Send for copy of new illustrated 
booklet, “Healthy Babies.” 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
1206 Main Street. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dont Use 


This narrow-necked bottle is your 
baby’s enemy. Thorough cleaning 
is almost impossible because of its 
narrow opening and sharp curves. 
These curves become hiding places 
for germs that may poison baby's 
food. And remember that poisoned 
milk is frequently the cause of 


Serious disease 
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Superfluous Hair.” Or 
call at my office t« 
have FREE. DEMON 
STRATION. Avoid 
Imitations 


Mrs. Harriman made $973.39 
—=====So Can You 


By selling our Beautiful Dress Goods, Dainty Handker 
chiefs, Durable Hosiery, etc. Whole or part time. Pro 
tected Territory Experience or money unnecessary. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 9, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Women Who Loved 
Too Well 


[Continued from page 5] 


The voice of the imprisoned prophet, 
thundering maledictions at her mother, was 
something new. It was the voice of the 
unknown. 

“Ah, but he is terrible, he is terrible,” 
she says, and it is this very “terribleness” 
that attracts her—this and his chastity. 

“How wasted he is. He is thin like an 
ivory statue. I am sure he is chaste as the 
moon is. His flesh must be very cold like 
ivory.” 

Jokanaan’s forbidding: “Back daughter 
of Babylon. Come not near the chosen of 
the Lord,” only inflames her desire 

Salome does not need to be told what 
she wants. There is no shrinking in her, 
no timidity. She has no will to conceal 
She describes Jokanaan’s body with the 
words of a poet, the brush strokes of an 
artist. When he reviles her, there is her 
swift transition; passionate hate follows 
passionate love and as swiftly turns again 

“It is thy hair I am enamored of, Jo 
kanaan—thy hair is like the cedars of Leba 
non. . . , Suffer me to touch thy hair.” 

And when he cries: “Back daughter of 
Sodom, touch me not!” again she turns: 

“Thy hair is horrible It is like 
a knot of serpents coiled round thy neck 
I love not thy hair. It is thy mouth that I 
desire, Jokanaan.” 

At the end, when she has demanded the 
head of the prophet and it has been given 
to her, she feels no repentance, only a great 
and terrible regret for her wasted passion; 
regret that he would not look at her, be- 
cause had he done so, he would have loved 
her. 

“Wherefore didst thou not look at me?’ 
she sighs just before her death. For the 
mystery of love is greater than the mystery 
of death. 

It is not sufficient to dispose of Salome 
simply by saying that she was a wicked 
woman; that she was heartless, cruel, evil, 
gross. She was all of these, yet none of 
them. Nothing but evil had gone into her 
making, yet she loved beauty with the pas- 
sion of an artist and scorned compromise 
above all else. She was innocent because 
she had no opportunity to know good. 

To Marguerite all things were new. To 
Salome there was no new thing under the 
sun. They were like the field daisy and 
the passion-flower. 


ALOME was born weary of most things 
and rejected them without trial. Thais 
arrived at rejection by the route of 

experience 

She who was the Rose of Alexandria, 
fairest courtesan of all time, knew all that 
there was to know of earthly love. She 
worshiped beauty and bought it with the 
only coin she had—herself. 

When the monk, ‘Athanael, came to turn 
the Priestess of Venus from the ways of 
the city, he found the ground already pre- 
pared. Thais was beginning to be weary 
and disillusioned. She had begun to doubt 
the eternal quality of the roses on her lips. 
She found men but “indifference and bru- 
tality,’ women wicked, the hours heavy 
and her soul empty of peace. 

Thais had completed the first part of 
the circle which all human beings must 
make. She had worked through the ma- 
terial and was ready to approach the 
spiritual. She had discovered the emptiness 
of things. Athanael reversing the natural 
order and starting with the spiritual came 
at last to the material. They crossed on 
the way. The one bridge on which they 
might have crossed, which Anatole France 
symbolizes in the god Eros, Athanael in his 
fanaticism, discards 

Thais was wise as she was beautiful, but 
seldom so wise as when she tried to make 
Athanael see that love is a virtue and that 
she had sinned, not by Eros but rather 
against him. 

She never wept because he had been 
her master, but because she had miscon- 
ceived his will 

“He forbids that a woman should give 
herself to whomever comes in his name. 
And it is for this that he claims to be hon- 
ored.” 

Thais would have fused the material 
and spiritual worlds. Athanael who was a 
fanatic and an extremist in all things could 
have only one or the other. 

Thais, the courtesan, arrived in the end 
at Athanael’s starting place. Nothing had 
been accomplished. They had only changed 
places. 

From the beginning he loved her, but he 
did not know it. So much of life is domi- 
nated by our unconscious motives 


Synopses of the operas mentioned by 

Miss Garden: 
FAUST 

The story is founded on Goethe’s drama. Faust, 
an old and learned student, regrets his lost youth. 
He summons Mephistopheles, who persuades him 
to try life in a new form, promising him renewed 
youth, beauty, and wit in exchange for his soul. 

[Continued on page 55] 
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he old swimming hole, with its capti- 
vating call to youth and vigor, may be 
only a memory—yet joyous vigor through 


advancing years can be aided by right 





food and drink. 


If tea or coffee drinking disturbs your 
health, as it does with many, change to 
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but Baby Powder 


It is so simple—this question of 
baby’s daily powder. The babies 
themselves might almost decide. 
Of course, your baby’s tender skin 
needs more than “grown-folks 
talcum”—needs a baby powder, 
specially suggested by a physician; 
specially prepared for babies in lab- 
oratories that cater to the medical 
profession. In a word: Johnson's. 


The druggist’s existence depend 
upon your patronage, as your 
may sometime depend upon his 
Always— ‘Try th 
drug store first.’ 


service. 


Baby Powder 














Twice Dal 


Teeth need these five effects 


In ten days if you make this test, 
you will see great changes in your 
teeth. Some will appear at once. 


They come from five effects, 
which are considered essential. See 
and feel them—watch your teeth 
improve. Then you will always 
want your teeth kept in that new 
condition. 


Watch them whiten 


You will see prettier teeth, for 
one thing. That is due to film re- 
mova!—the film that makes teeth 
dingy. 


Now you feel on your teeth a 
viscous coat called film. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not end it. So well-brushed 
teeth, as millions know, discolor and 
decay. Very few people have es- 
caped some trouble caused by film. 


How film destroys 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. Film is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Also of many 
internal diseases. 

Dental science, after diligent re- 
search, has found two ways to fight 
film. Able authorities have amply 
provedthem. Now leading dentists, 
half the world over, advise their 
daily use. 

Pepsodent embodies those two 
methods. That is one great reason 
for its good effects. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 923, 1104 S.“Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to « family 








Three other results 


But modern diet, rich in starch, 
makes other things essential. With- 
out them tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 


So Pepsodent also stimulates the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s 
great tooth- protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It multi- 
plies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer of acids 
which cause decay. 


Thus every application brings 
five unique effects. And modern 
authorities, after convincing tests, 
urge all of them twice daily. To 
millions of people they have brought 
a new conception of clean teeth. 


The night attacks 


Now you go to sleep with film on 
your teeth or between them. Or 
with starch deposits which may 
ferment and form acid. And all 
night long those factors may attack 
the teeth. 


See and feel the difference when 
Pepsodent is used. Theresult will 
surprise and delight you. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Learn the effects on starch deposits 
and acids. 


The test will prove a revelation, 
In ten days, judge this new-day 
method by what you see and feel 
and know. Decide for yourself 
what is best. Cut out the coupon 
so you won't forget. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant, 
whose every application brings 
five desired effects. Approved by 
highest authorities, and now ad- 
vised by leading dentists every- 
where. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 
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The Master Passion 


[Continued from page 7] 


in his agreeable voice, “You're dead right. 
You sure said a faceful when you says to 
me, ‘Eve’s a lady, by God!’ She is a lady. 
All I’m livin’ for is to get her down to the 
city and give her money to live like a lady. 
a dg Bhyt. ... sOOml . ... 5 
do it tomorrow—tonight—if I dared. If I 
was dead certain I could get away with it. 
I’ve got the money. Now! Only it ain’t 
in money. Smith ?” 

“Yes, Mike.” 

“You know me?” 

“Sure.” 

“You size me up?” 

» 

“All right. If you ever tell anyone I 
got money that ain’t money I'll shoot you 
through the head.” 

“Don’t worry, Clinch.” 

“I ain’t. You’re a crook; you won't 
talk. You're a gentleman, too. They don’t 
sell out a pal. Say, Hal, there’s only one 
fella I don’t want to meet.” 

“Who's that, Mike?” 

“Lemme tell you,” continued Clinch, 
resting more heavily on the shelf while 
Smith, looking out through the pantry 
shutter at the dancing, listened intently. 
“When I was in France in a Forestry 
Rig’ment—” he lowered his always pleas- 
ant voice—“I was to Paris on leave a few 
days before they sent us home. I was in 
the washroom of a caffy—cleanin’ up for 
supper, when dod-bang! into the place 
comes a-tumblin’ a man, with two cops 
pushing and kickin’ him. 

“They didn’t see me in there, for they 
locked the door on the man. He was a 
swell gent, too, in full dress and silk hat 
and all like that, and a opry cloak and 
white kid gloves, and mustache and French 
beard. . . . When they locked him he 
stood stock-still and lit a cigarette, as cool 
as ice. Then he begun walkin’ around look- 
ing for a way to get out; but there wasn't 
no way. 

“Then he seen me and over he comes 
and talks English right away: ‘Want to 
make a thousand francs, soldier?’ sez he in 
a quick whisper. ‘You're on,’ sez I; ‘show 
your dough.’ ‘Them Flics has Wept to get 
the Commissaire for to frisk me,’ sez he. 
‘If they find this parcel on me I do twenty 
years in Noumea. Five years kills anybody 
out there.” ‘What do you want I should 
do?’ sez I, havin’ no love for no cops, 
French or other. ‘Take this packet and 
stick it in your overcoat,’ sez he. ‘Go to 
13 roo Quinze Octobre and give it to the 
concierge for José Quintana.’ And he 
shoves the packet on me and a thousand 
franc note. 

“Then he grabs me sudden and pulls 
open my collar. God, he was strong. 
‘What’s the matter with you?’ says I. 
‘Lemme go or I'll mash your mug fiat.’ 
‘Lemme see your identification disc,’ he 
barks. 

“Bein’ in Paris for a bat, I had ex- 
changed with my bunkie, Bill Hanson. 
‘Let him look,’ thinks I; and he reads Bill’s 
check. ‘If you fool me,’ says he, ‘I'll folly 
ye and I'll do you in if it takes the rest of 
my life. You understand?’ ‘Sure,’ says I, 
me tongue in me cheek. ‘Bong! Allez vous 
en!’ says he 

“*How the hell,’ sez I, ‘do I get outa 
here?’ ‘You're a Yankee soldier. The Flics 
don’t know you were in here. You go and 
kick on that door and make a holler.’ So 
I done it good; and a cop opens and swears 
at me, but when he sees a Yankee soldier 
was locked in the washroom by mistake, he 
lets me out, you bet.” 

Clinch smiled a thin smile, poured out 
three fingers of hooch. 

“What else?” asked Smith quietly. 

“Nothing much. I didn’t go to no roo 
Quinze Octobre. But I don’t never want to 
see that fella Quintana. I’ve been waiting 
till it’s safe to sell—what was in that 
packet.” 

“What was in it?” 

“Sparklers—since you're so nosey.” 

“Diamonds ?” 

“And then some. I dunno what they’re 
called. All I know is I'll croak Quintana 
if he even turns up askin’ for em. He 
frisked somebody. I frisked him. I'll kill 
anybody who tries to frisk me.” 

“Where do you keep them?” inquired 
Smith naively. 

Clinch looked at him, very drunk: 
“None o’ your dinged business,” he said 
very softly. 


HE dancing had become boisterous but 
not unseemly, although all the men 
had been drinking too freely. Smith 
closed the pantry bar at midnight, by di- 
rection of Eve. Now he came out into the 
ballroom and mixed affably with the com- 
pany, even dancing with Harvey Chase’s 
sister once—a slender hoyden, all flushed 
and disheveled, with a tireless mania for 
dancing which seemed to intoxicate her. 
Smith’s skill enraptured ner and she re- 
fused to let him go when her beau, one 
Charlie Berry, slouched up to claim her. 
Smith, always trying to keep Clinch 


and Quintana’s men in view, took no part 
in the discussion; but Berry thought he 
was detaining Lily Chase and pushed him 
aside. “Hold on, young man!” exclaimed 
Smith sharply. “Keep your hands to your- 
self. If your girl don’t want to dance with 
you she doesn’t have to.” 

Some of Quintana’s gang came up to 
listen. Berry glared at Smith. “Say,” he 
said, “I seen you before somewhere. Wasn’t 
you in Russia?” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Yes, you was. You was an officer! 
What you doing at Clinch’s?” 

“What's that ?” growled Clinch. 

“Who’s this man, Mike?” demanded 
Berry. 

“Well, who do you think he is?” asked 
Clinch thickly. 

“T think he’s gettin’ the goods on you, 
that’s what I think,” yelled Berry. 

“G’wan home, Charlie,” returned Clinch. 
G’wan, all o’ you. The dance is over. Go 
peaceable, every one. Stop that fiddle!” 

The music ceased. The dance was ended; 
but there was grumbling and demands for 
drinks. Clinch, drunk but _ impassive, 
herded them out into the starlight. 

The big Englishman, Harry Beck, asked 
for accommodations for his party over 
night. “Naw,” said Clinch, “g’wan back 
to the Inn. I can’t bother with you folks 
tonight.” And as the others, Salzar, Geor- 
giades, Picquet and Sanchez gathered about 
to insist, Clinch pushed them all out-of- 
doors in a mass. 

“Get the hell out o’ here!” he growled; 
and slammed the door. 

He stood for a moment with head low- 
ered, drunk, but apparently capable of re- 
flection. Eve came from the melodian and 
laid one slim hand on his arm. “Go to 
bed, girlie,” he said, not looking at her. 

“You also, dad.” 

“No. I got business with Hal Smith.” 

When the girl had ascended the creak- 
ing stairs and her door, above, closed, 
Clinch walked unsteadily to the door. 
“Come on out,” he said without turning. 

“Where ?” inquired Smith. 

Clinch turned, automatic in hand, and 
the deadly glare in his eye left Smith silent. 

“You comin’ ?” 

“Sure,” said Smith quietly. 

But Clinch gave him no chance to close 
in: it was death even to swerve. Smith 
walked slowly out into the starlight, ahead 
of Clinch—slowly forward in the darkness. 

“Keep going,” came Clinch’s quiet voice 
behind him. And, after they had entered 
the woods, “Bear to the right.” 

Smith knew now. The low woods were 
full of sink holes. They were headed for 
the nearest one. 


N the edge of the thing they halted. 
Smith turned and faced Clinch. 
“What’s the idea?” he asked. 

“Was you an officer in Roosia?” 

“5 was,” 

“Then you're spyin’. You're a cop.” 

“You're mistaken.” 

“Ah, don’t hand me none like that! 
You're a State Trooper or a Secret Service 
guy, or a plain, dirty cop. And I’m a-going 
to croak you. I told you too much 
anyway. I was babblin’ drunk. I gotta 
shoot you, Smith. G’wan and say what 
you want—if you think there’s some kind 
o’ god you can square before you croak.” 

“Clinch,” said Smith unsteadily, “if you 
kill me now you're as good as dead your- 
self. Quintana is here.” 

“Say, don’t hand me that,” retorted 
Clinch. “Do you square yourself or no?” 

“T tell you Quintana’s gang were at the 
dance tonight—Picquet, Salzar, Georgiades, 
Sard, Beck, José Sanchez—the one who 
looks like a French priest.” 

“What!” shouted Clinch, in sudden fury. 
“What yeh talkin’ about, you poor dum 
dingo! Yeh fixin’ to scare me? What do 
you know about Quintana? Are you one 
of Quintana’s gang, too? Is that what 
you’re up to, hidin’ out at Star Pond? 
Come on, now, out with it before I plug 
you—” He came lurching forward, swing- 
ing his heavy pistol as though he meant to 
brain his victim. 

And, as Smith looked at him, two 
shadows detached themselves from the 
trees behind Clinch — silently — silently 
glided behind—struck in utter silence. 
Down crashed Clinch, black-jacked, his 
face in the ooze. His pistol flew from his 
hand, struck Smith’s leg; and Smith had it 
at the same instant and turned it like light- 
ning on the murderous shadows. 

“Hands up! Quick!” he cried, at bay 
now, and his back to the sinkhole. Pistol 
levelled, he bent one knee, pushed Clinch 
over on his back, lest he suffocate. 

“Now,” he said coolly, “what do you 
bums want of Mike Clinch?” 

“Who are you?” came a sullen voice. 
“This is none o’ your bloody business. We 
want Clinch, not you.” 

“Answer, or I'll let go at you. What 
do you want of Clinch?” 

[Continued on page 38] 
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**Your treatment for 
one week” 


A miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations will be sent you for 25 cents 
his set contains your complete Woodbury 
treatment for one week. In it you will find 
the treatment booklet ‘‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch,”’ telling you the special treat 
ment your skin needs; a trial cake of Wood 
bury’s Facial Soap —enough for seven night 
f any treatment; a sample tube of the 
new Woodbury Facial Cream; and samples 
of Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial 
Powder. Write today for this special out 
fit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co 
1509 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 
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How to reduce them 
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wise flawless are often 
ruined by conspicuous 

nose pores 
The pores of the face are 
not as fine as on other parts 
On the nose 


especially, there are more fat 


of the body 


glands than elsewhere and 
there is more activity of the 


pores 


These pores, if not properly 
stimulated and kept free from 
dirt, have a tendency to clog 


up and become enlarged 


To reduce enlarge d nose 


pores use this special treatment 


Wring a soft cloth from very 
hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then 
hold it to your face. When 
the heat has expanded the 
pores, rub in wery gently a 
fresh lather of Woodbury’s 
Repeat this hot water and 
lather application several times, 
sopping at once if your nose 

z Then finish by 
rubbing the nose for thirty 


feels sensitive 


seconds with a piece of ice 


A book of the most famous 


Supplement this treatment 
with the steady general use of 
Woodbury’ s Facial Soap Be- 
fore long you will notice a 
marked improvement in your 
skin But do not expect to 
change completely in a week a 
condition resulting from long 
continued exposure and neglect 
Make this treatment a daily 
habit and before long you will 
see how it gradually reduces the 
enlarged pores until they are 


inconspicuous. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap today and begin 
tonight the treatment your skin 
needs. You will find Wood- 
bury’s on sale at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter in the 
United States or Canada. A 
25-cent cake will last you for a 
month or six weeks of any 
Woodbury treatment and for 
general cleansing use for that 


time 


skin treatments ever formulated 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is wrapped 


the famous booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 


giving 


scientific advice on the care of the skin and scalp, as well 
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The Becoming Coiffure 


Arrange Your Hair So That It Emphasizes Your 
Natural Charm 


By Suzanne Sheldon 


EMEMBER in “Old Wives tor New,” 
the husband turns in loathing from 
his fat, chocolate-eating wife, be- 
cause the mustiness of her oily, 

dusty hair, stringing untidily about her 
head, is overpowering? When he bluntly 
suggests that she wash it, she replies that 
“Tt isn’t good for the hair to be washed so 
often.” 

Are the arrangement and quality of a 
woman’s hair clues to her personality? 
Does oily, sloppily combed hair indicate a 
lazy disregard for personal cleanliness and 
slothful habits in general? 

Several actresses whose “crowns of 
glory” show fastidious care, all agreed that 
cleanliness—which does not necessarily mean 
frequent water shampooing—and daily 
scalp massage, give 
the hair radiant 
freshness 

The early pik 
tures of Martha 
Hedman _ wearing 
her hair parted and 
swirled around the 
head left an impres 
sion of an original 
person, “one who 
must have a lot to 
her,” and who was 
more mysterious be- 
cause of that swirl 
than most Scandi 
navian heroines. It 
gave her a distinct 
personality, for at 
the mention of her 
name, everyone re 
sponds: “Martha 
Hedman? Oh, yes 
she wore her hair so 
interestingly.” 
When I met Miss 
Hedman the other day I was disappointed 
not to see the swirl, and said so 

“Oh,” she laughed, “if I still wore it 
like that I should suspect myself of arrested 
development or else that I was a failure 
and was trying to forget it by going back 


‘ 





The most difficult and dangerous shade 
is medium-brown, but Constance Bin- 
ney makes it beautiful 


to the fashions of my greatest successes 
Besides, the hair needs a change of style 
just as the body needs a varied diet 

“But the condition and dress of the hair 
contribute distinctly to a woman’s person 
ality. You may lead the attention from a 
poor nose or mouth to the shining smooth 
ness and graceful lines of your coiffure, 
which can atone for many imperfections 
To make hair a valuable asset instead of 
the bedraggled liability it often is, means 
daily care which you yourself can give 
You can do anything with clean, healthy 
hair 

“Blond hair is cruel,” she smiled, run 
ning her hand through her shining corn- 
colored water waves, curving lightly over 
her ears. “It shows up all the lines in your 
face and tells everything. Dark hair is so 
charitable. Besides, it is a struggle to r 
main a blond. Nature insists on darkening 
the hair, and hair tonics do likewise. Water 
bleaches it, but also dries it and then it de 
parts silently, not hair by hair, but strand 
by strand. I wash mine every week, with 
the best white soap, and since I'm a deter 
mined blond I dare not use the wonderfully 
nourishing tonics lest I become a mezzo 
blond. So I try to tone up the scalp with 
electric treatments. But my hair does come 
out alarmingly because of the constant wash- 
ing, and I would not advise anyone who 
wants thick hair to follow my example.” 

We sought black-haired Jane Cowl to 
tell us how dark hair adds beauty credits 

“Naturally, I’ve always longed for blond 
hair,” she confided. “A blond can treat her 
hair so intimately; snuggle it close to the 





The plainer, the better, is Jane Cowl’s 
recipe for brunette coiffures 


head in tiny curls or puff it in all directions, 
and if it is clean and alive it looks like 
a golden glory. But let a brunette get fa- 
miliar with her tresses—try to coax them 
into little waves or dips—and she looks 
frowzy all over. The plainer, the richer, is 
an axiom for dark hair. Long, sweeping 
lines, showing the color and texture, with 
maybe a prim little wave framing the face. 
I found that the most becoming fashion for 
me was to follow the shape of my head, 
which is round as an apple. I like smooth, 
neat hair that knows its place, so I part 
mine and let it wave gently over the ears— 
no buns for me, thank you—braid it in two 
Sis Hopkins pigtails and cross them in back 
with pins. I’m afraid to wear it off my 
forehead—I’m not sure that I have the 
right nose for a 
plain style. It takes 
a perfect nose for a 
severe headdress. 
My hair now is life- 
less from washing it 
every two weeks 
while on the road 
and because of the 
hot wigs I wear in 
‘Smilin’ Thru.’ But 
a little elbow grease 
and crude oil—even 
if it is messy, it is a 
sure cure—will 
bring back the gloss 
and health.” 

Medium brown 
hair, the most dan- 
gerous shade be- 
tween blond and 
black, is the most 
likely to become 
dead mouse-color or 
no color at all un- 
less rigidly disci- 
plined, according to little Constance Binney, 
who has trained her hair into giving out 
rich chestnut lights. 

“T never bothered with my hair until I 
went into pictures,” she declared, curled up 
on the sofa in her New York home. “I 
used to wash it with good white soap and 
dry it in the sun, once a month. But the 
dust and strong studio lights faded it and 
it began to fall out, so I dashed to a hair 
specialist, who really doesn’t do anything 
fancy to it. Just washes it once every three 
months. Doesn't that sound shockingly un- 
sanitary? But she gives me a tonic to clean 
the scalp and hair several times a week 
That tonic seems to give my hair vigor. It 
always had a natural wave, so I part it in 
the middle because it is the kindest to my 
face, besides it isn’t too dressy for ten- 
nis, calling, or tea. When I go to a ball, 
and do it up high, I feel formal and much 
older.” 

Just what is keeping the hair clean? 
Weekly, monthly or quarterly shampoos? 
We took the problem to many hair special- 
ists whose laboratories for hair preparations 
are connected with branch offices in the 
large cities. With one exception, they agreed 
that frequent water shampoos kill the hair. 
“Soap and water clean the hair but injure 
the scalp by removing the natural oil upon 
which the color and very life of the hair 
depend.” The one exception who believes 
in weekly hair washing warns solemnly, 





Too frequent shampooing hurts the 
hair, says golden-haired Martha Hed- 


man 


“But never, never without vigorous oil 
tonic massages daily and especially after 
the shampoo, else the water will dry up the 
hair.” Hair is kept clean by tonic massages 
and tonic shampoos, with as little actual 
soap and water washing as it is possible to 
give it 

If you want to do your best by your 
hair, give it fresh air, keep it clean, exercise 
your scalp—and study your coiffure. 
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“I’m sorry. I came—as soon as I could.” 

He made a brusque gesture. “It doesn’t 
matter now you're here. Come into the 
house. I’ve had a room fixed up for you.” 
He put his arm around her, and gently 
drew her into the dark hallway. They 
walked to the door of the bedroom. : 
Howard went in first, placed the lantern 
on the bureau and began to light the 
candles. 

“My room,” said Teresa. “Did you 
make the bed?” 

“No,” he answered. “I—Emilia did 
that.” 

She smiled. “Oh, you've got acquainted 
with Emilia?” 
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7 A few 
HEBE 


S ug wstions: 


Puree of Corn Soup 
Frizzled Beef in Gravy 


Lamb Stew — 
Escalloped Potatoes —,— 
Johnny Cake a zs 
| Chocolate Pudding | == 








Keep HEBE handy for cooking 


| wader S have a can of Hese in the kitchen 
and keep it with the cooking ingredients. 
HEBE is an economy whenever you use it, but real 
worth-while economy comes with using it daily. 


| For nearly every meal you cook there 1s at least 
one dish that can be made with Hese and in 
many meals there are several. For instance, in 
thickening soups use a flour paste made by rub- 
bing the flour smooth in Hese; beat undiluted 
Henge directly into mashed potatoes just before 
serving; use Hebe in the meat gravy, and in the 
salad dressing; and use Hepe as the liquid in- 
grredient in the dessert. 


“A meal thus prepared is nutritious, well- 
balanced, and deliciously flavored. The house- 
wife who uses HeEBE never needs puzzle over 
“something different” to please the family—there 
is no end to the variety of good things that can be 
made with this wonderful cooking ingredient. 


Hese is pure skimmed milk evaporated to 
double strength enriched with 
cocoanut fat. After opening a can 
of Hese, put it in a cool place and 
it will stay sweet for several days. 
Order it from your grocer today 
and write for the free Hene book 
of recipes... Address 4103 Con- 
sumers Bldg., Chicago. 
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The Master Passion 


[Continued from page 34] 


“Money. What do you think?” 

“You're here to stick up Clinch?” 

“He stuck us up, that’s what! 
are you going to keep out of this?” 

“No. Where's the rest of your gang?” 

“What gang?” 

“Quintana’s,” said Smith, laughing. A 
wild exhilaration possessed him. His flanks 
and rear were protected by the sink hole. 
He had Quintana’s gang—two of them— 
over his pistol 

“Turn your backs and sit down,” he 
said. As the shadowy forms hesitated, he 
picked up a stick and hurled it at them. 
They sat down hastily, hands up, backs 
toward him. 

“You'll both die where you sit,” re- 
marked Smith, “if you yell for help.” 

Clinch sighed heavily, stirred, groped on 
the damp leaves with his hands. 

“I say,” began the voice which Smith 
identified as Harry Beck’s, “if you'll come 
in with us on this, it will pay you.” 

“No,” drawled Smith, “I'll go it alone.” 

“It can’t be done, old dear. You'll see, 
if you try it.” 

“Who'll stop me? Quintana?” 

“Come,” urged Beck, “and be a good 
pal. You can’t manage it alone. We've 
got all night to make Clinch talk. We 
know how, too. You'll get your share— 

“Oh, stow it,” said Smith, watching 
Clinch, who was reviving. He sat up pres- 
ently, gazed dully at Smith, then, seeming 
to recollect, the old glare began to light his 
pale eyes. The next instant, however, Beck 
spoke again, and Clinch turned in astonish- 
ment and saw the two figures sitting there 
with backs toward Smith and hands up. 

“We know how to make a man squeal,” 
said Harry Beck suddenly. “We can make 
Clinch talk, no fear! Are you with us?” 
Smith hurled another stick and hit him in 
the face. “Quiet there, Harry,” he said. 
“What’s my share if I go in with you?” 

“One sixth, same’s we ail get.” 

“What’s it worth?” asked Smith. 

“If I say a million you'll tell me I lie. 
But it’s nearer three. Is ita go?” 

“You'll not hurt Clinch?” 

“We'll make him talk, that’S-all. 
hurt him some.” 

“You won’t kill him?” 

“T swear by God—” 

“Wait. Isn't it better to shoot him after 
he squeals? Here's a lovely sink hole.” 

“Right-o! We'll make him talk first 
and then shove him in. Are you with us?” 


Now, 


It may 


“If you turn your head I'll blow the 
face off you, Harry,” said Smith, caution- 
ing Clinch to silence with a gesture. 

“All right. Only you better make up 
your mind. That cove is likely to wake up 
now at any time,” grumbled Beck. 

Smith looked at Clinch and whispered: 
“Can you walk all right?” 

Clinch nodded. 

“Well, we'd better beat it. Quintana’s 
whole gang is in these woods, somewhere.” 
And, to the two men in front: “Lie down 
flat on your faces. Don’t stir; don’t speak; 
don’t move a muscle or it’s you for the 
sink hole. . . 2" 

Clinch got up from where he was sit- 
ting, cast one murderous glance at the pros- 
trate forms, then followed Smith, noise- 
lessly, over the stretch of sphagnum moss. 

When they reached the house they saw 
Eve standing on the steps in her nightdress 
and bare feet, holding a lantern. “Daddy,” 
she whimpered, “I was frightened. I didn’t 
know where you had gone—” 

Clinch put his arm around her, turned 
his bloody face and looked at Smith. “It’s 
this,” he said, “that I ain’t forgetting, 
young fella. What you done for me you 
done for her. I gotta live to make a lady 
of her. That's why,” he added ‘woe 

“I’m much obliged to you, Hal Smith. 
Go to bed, girlie—” 

“You're bleeding, dad?” 

“Aw, a twig scratched me. 
the woods with Hal. 


I been in 
G’wan to bed.” 


HEN the girl had gone, Clinch went 

to a closet and brought back two 

Winchester rifles, two shotguns, 
and a box of ammunition. 

“Goin’ to see it out with me, Hal?” 

“Sure,” smiled Smith. 

“Aw’ right. Set over there. They may 
try the back porch. I'll jest set here a 
spell, n’then I'll kind er mosey ‘round 
Plug the first fella that tries a shutter, Hal.” 

“You bet.” 

Clinch came over and held out his hand. 
“You said a faceful that time when you 
says to me, ‘Clinch,’ you says, ‘Eve is a 
lady” . . . I gotta fix her up. That’s 
why I’m greatly obliged to yeh, Hal.” 

He took his rifle and walked slowly 
toward the pantry. 

“You bet,” he muttered, “she is a lady, 
so help me God.” 

[Episode 3 of “The Flaming Jewel” will appear 


next month] 





The Fortune Huntress 


[Continued from page 13] 


mean that shirt. I mean all shirts—and be- 
ing poor and never having any leisure or 
comfort or beauty.” 

Mrs. Parker regarded her daughter 
quizzically. “I don’t say this is exactly my 
idea of a celebration.” She hesitated a mo- 
ment while she considered. “But in this 
family things have got to be mended—and 
remended. Julie, you better marry rich.” 

That night Julie lay awake long after 
her sister had performed the last rites of a 
cold-cream massage and crawled into the 
protesting bed beside her. She lay very still, 
pretending she slept. . . . First she 
thought of Don Matthews. She supposed 
she could be fond of him, but marriage 
with Don would be impossible—at least for 
years. She was twenty-four and pretty— 
but there was no one in Benton she could 
marry. No one. She would not repeat the 
valiant, stupid, uncomplaining sacrifice her 
mother had made. She would marry rich, 
richer than any man in Benton. 


EVERAL evenings later, Judge Howells 

wrote his friend Stephen Winthrop of 

the firm of Winthrop and Sears, Wall 
Street, New York. Stephen Winthrop an- 
swered by return mail, said he didn’t need 
a secretary himself but he'd find a place for 
one in his office. 

The opportunity Julie had prayed for 
had come at last. 


New York. New York was a far cry 
from Benton. Julie was confused and 
stimulated and depressed in a constantly in- 
terlocking series of moods. 

For three days after her installation at 
the office she did not see her employer. 
Stephen Winthrop had gone to Washing- 
ton and she was assigned a desk and a task. 

At the end of her fourth day Stephen 
Winthrop came into the room. He was tall, 
slightly stooped, and groomed with the im- 
personal excellence of a man who has a 
well-trained valet. She supposed he could 
not be more than thirty-nine or forty, but 
his face had the haggard look of one a 
little disillusioned, and too much indoors. 

He smiled at her and held out his hand. 
“How’s my old friend, Dick Howells? And 


how, may I ask, did you come to leave his 
amiable presence for this—machine?” His 
gesture included the suite of beautifully fur- 
nished, beautifully appointed offices. 

Julie smiled back at him. “Your friend, 
the judge, is very well—and, for Benton, 
successful. . . . I’m devoted to him but,” 
she hesitated a moment, “I must confess I 
find pleasure in this—‘machine.’ ” 

He sat down in the desk chair opposite. 
“Do you? Why?” 

Julie shrugged her shoulders. “I like 
things that are well geared and smooth- 
running—and beautiful.” 

“On the good old principle that we 
never like what we’ve got—I don’t.” It 
had been a long time since Stephen Win- 
throp had talked as frankly to a woman. 
“My whole life is like this,” he said at last, 
as though he were making a new observa- 
tion. “It’s so damned well run there’s 
mighty little margin left for accidents.” 
Then he flicked open his watch. “I’ve kept 
you. It’s five-thirty.” He held out his 
hand with its long slender fingers. “I’m 
glad you're here. Good night, Miss Parker.” 

In a month Julie had adapted herself to 
the new routine. Then, Winthrop’s secre- 
tary left and she was transferred tempo- 
rarily to fill the vacancy. Winthrop’s look 
of pleasure did not escape her. Julie had 
become an acute observer, and straws indi- 
cate which way the wind blows. She could 
make him care for her. 

Winthrop was curious. For a whole 
six weeks he continued curious and not a 
little impressed by this slender, wilful girl, 
with her gray eyes and her delicate, soft 
skin. Stephen Winthrop’s life had been too 
crowded and too devoted to a career to 
leave much leisure for romance. He scarcely 
realized he was lonely—until his former 
secretary returned. 

But suddenly he knew he didn’t want 
Julie Parker to go out of his life. 

In March he proposed to her. It was as 
reticent, as inarticulate a proposal as Don 
Matthews’ had been. “Julie,” he said, “I 
can make life a whole lot easier for you. I 
can give you all the things you have wanted 
and never had. And—TI love you.” The 

[Continued on page 40) 
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This Style Guide 





4. We offer you twice as much for your money as we did a year 
ago. Note the bargains on this page. 3,146 more styles in our big 
FREE catalog. This is how we cut prices: 


THIS YEAR’S STYLE LAST YEAR’S STYLE YOU SAVE 
Coat. . . $9.95 Coat. . $19.98 Coat. . $10.03 : 
Dress. . 6.98 Dress . . 14.98 Dress. . 8.00 
2 Aprons. .98 2 Aprons . 1.96 2 Aprons . .98 


$17.91 $36.92 $19.01 


Our catalog pictures thousands of like bargains. All of them will show you 
the same enormous price reductions. We have for thirty years been leaders in bargains, styles, 
and qualities. We have won the confidence of American women and shall alwaya hold it. 
We guarantee the lowest prices in America. Your Fall and Winter outfit will cost you less 

than one half of last year’s lowest prices. If you can buy equal styles or qualities anywhere 

at lower prices you can have your money back or we will refund you the difference in cash. 


MONEY BACK IF WANTED | 


| 
You can have your money back if for any reason we fail to satisfy you |} 
| 





fully and delight you. We even pay return 
charges. We have the supreme styles — Madame 
Merrick’s. And everything at prices cut 50% below 
last year's lowest prices. So we can safely offer 

money back. 


WE DELIVER 
ALL GOODS 
FREE 


We deliver all orders abso- 


lutely free—no matter where 
you live. We do not charge you a penny 
extra for postage or transportation 
charges of any kind. Our prices— the 
lowest—are the actual net cost of the goods 

you order from us, delivered to your home. 
This means a big extra saving for you. 
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; Bargain Book FREE 


‘Q, 3,146 Styles—241 Color Pictures 2 House 
‘ Here isa veritable W onder Book. It pictures 3,146 prons 


4 \ BARGAINS, at half of last year's prices. At pricesGUAR- for 98% 


ANTEED below anyone else in America. It pictures all of 
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)Madame Merrick's latest style creations and selections. 
/ This eminent authority, season after season, brings out 
hundreds of the most attractive styles created. Hundreds of 
thousands of well-dressed women now accept her guidance. 
You will not merely dress correctly, but dress extremely 
well, if you follow her fashion selections. Your garments 
will have a distinction, impossible without her true artistic 
taste. The styles will delight you, and the book will save 
your family many a dollar. Please ACT NOW. We have 


never issued a catalog so elaborate, so sensational. 


| EVERYTHING TO WEAR 


for Men—Women—Children ; 
GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES 


PY) YO, ‘a 
4 wv © J Amazing 
—— j Value 


Fine silk Georgette 














crepe, elaborately 

Women’s and Misses’ Dresses . 98c to $14.98 Prepaid hand beaded on, waist 

Women’s and Misses’ Suits . $10.98 to $29.98 novel ioose hanging 

Women’s and Misses’ Coats . $3.98 to $3°.98 Exquisite scl teoier satin. An 

Women’s and Misses’ Waists  . 59c to $4.98 Beaded Silk , oe 

J Women’s and Misses’ Skirts . . 98c to $6.98 Georgette, | Brown. “womenns 

Women’s and Misses’ Hats . . 79c to $5.98 Crepe Dress sizes, 32 to 44 bust 

{| =e | Women’s, Men’sand Children’s Shoes 49c to $5.98 > This fascina- (AM y/ Ga Siinose” atene, 14 

wee Children’s Apparel . 19c to $9.98 Amazing Bargain ne Menee © ee 

’ Sui At the price of modelis ,. about 36 In. State 

Stunning All Wool Velour Men’s Wear—Suits, one garment priced ata otee ond color want- 

C . d with Real Overcoats, Pants,etc. $1.59 to $26.50 we ofier this sensationally . o., Doliwere $6 98 
— Boys’ Wear . . . 49c to $10.98 ing of a pretty os SES 





Coney Fur Collar veloc? aed 
apron of stand- 
: clever ne ~y wool, ard quality Bue cheshaved pesese 

ous veces Win Vanes and one of the newest Priscilla 
bakin deep, foove poinsse=- EF REE TODAY—Use Coupon trict ci cio tur standard 
broidered 4 se aa color, = percale. Former has yoke, cuffs 
fa 4 it silk. tassels. 


las j j a q lai ~ 
collar ofreai Coney er = YOu must have this Book of Bargains. 4 pocket top of plain biue per. 


You cannot see these styles or know such low and sash of plain blue percale. 


: ° ° s Priscilla apron has shoulder straps 
prices without it. It is a costly book, but we = Pr es oe ae 














Mail Coupon Today 





CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 





Ye eta. Laken oe mail it FREE while — lasts. Cut - Sash ties in ack. 32 0 ae 26th St. and Indiana Ave., Dept. 21FD, CHICAGO 
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Sifter the Game 


when you are hot and uncomfortable, 
permit yourself to revel in a delightful bath 
with Resinol Soap, and see how it refreshes 
and stimulates your burning, tired skin. 


Since the daily bath is recognized as one of 
the chief promoters of good health and an impor- 
tant aid in building clear complexions, a good 
soap should be first on your list of toilet 
accessories. 


No matter how exacting your requirements 
may be, Resinol Soap is the pleasing fulfillment of 
them all. It is pure and free from harsh, drying 
chemicals, making ‘it specially suitable for the 
most delicate skin. It has no heavy perfume— 
only a pleasing fragrance. It lathers freely and 
rinses easily. Try it daily for one month, and 
note the improvement in your skin and com- 
plexion. 


Resinol Soap is also ideal for the shampoo. 
It tends to keep the scalp healthy and the 
hair live and lustrous. 


Can be purchased at all drug stores and wherever 
toilet goods are sold. 


Trial free, on request. 
Dept. 6-G, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Fortune Huntress 


[Continued from page 38] 


shy, serious look in his face convinced her 
of his honesty. 

He cared for her. He was offering her 
the ease and beauty and orderliness for 
which she had yearned. But she did not love 
him. Not for a moment did she try to de- 
lude herself. If she married him she was 
committing a deliberately unscrupulous act. 
But marriage was business. She accepted 
his proposal—she had accepted him, in fact, 
that day in Judge Howell’s office when she 
determined to take a position in New York. 

With his arms around her she smiled up 
at him. “Stephen, my dear,” she said, 
“you're making no brilliant marriage. I’ma 
Cinderella with no fairy godmother—and 
a tremendous number of wishes.” 

“Sweetheart.” His arms tightened around 
her. “I may not be much in the way of a 
Prince Charming,” he answered, “but I’m a 
Grade A fulfiller of wishes.” 

His kiss startled her. Never before had 
she felt the suffocating pressure of a man’s 
lips against hers. It left her disturbed and 
cold and a little frightened. “Julie,” he de- 
manded, “do you love me?” 

She pressed her face against the rough 
tweed of his shoulder and made no answer. 


For the first weeks Julie was happy. 
She had not overestimated in her own 
mind, she believed, the importance of a 
charming establishment. And she delighted 
in the possession of money with which to 
satisfy her starved longing for the beauty 
of material things. 

Stephen Winthrop’s eyes glowed as he 
watched her. She had become very lovely, 
though her cheeks did not possess the same 
delicate color she had brought to New 
York. If he missed the intimacy and com- 
radeship he had pictured to himself, he did 
not put it into words. 

“Julie, are you happy?” he demanded 
one evening, as they motored home from 
the theater. 

She looked up at him, a little startled. 
“Why shouldn’t I be? I have everything. 
I don’t ever have to worry about what’s 
going to become of me. I—” She stopped 
suddenly. This was cold comfert to give a 
man who was in love with her. > slipped 
her hand into his. “You've been awfully 
good to me, Stephen.” She had no way of 
knowing Stephen Winthrop’s heart turned 
to lead. 

“Good to you,” he echoed. “As a pro- 
vider, then, you give me honorable men- 
tion.” 

“Stephen—” Her voice caught in a sob. 
After all, what did she have to say to him? 

Eventually Julie completed the altera- 
tions in her husband’s apartment, and her 
duties in regard to the housekeeping be- 
came negligible; she discovered herself the 
possessor of long hours of leisure. As the 
days passed she grew thinner, and even she 
noticed the color had left her cheeks. She 
wondered dully what could be wrong. Was 
she not living her life as she had planned? 

One afternoon when Winthrop’s valet 
was away, Julie went into her husband’s 
room to lay out his clothes for dinner. For 
a long time she puttered around, rearrang- 
ing drawers, already meticulous. In the 
neck-band of one of his shirts she discov- 
ered a tear and, almost with a feeling of 
triumph, she brought her sewing-basket and 
went to work. 

With a feverish haste she mended. Twi- 
light crept into the room. As she sat there 
she began to wonder about Winthrop. What 
did he do all day? She knew he was busy, 
that he was often worried, but she felt as 
remote from all his interests now as that 
first day she had entered his office. She 
wondered suddenly whether it would be 
possible to love a man as detached, as ab- 
sorbed in his work, as Winthrop? 

Without Julie’s sensing his approach, 
he entered the room and switched on a 
light. “Hello,” he said. He was glad to see 
her, but that gladness did not cause the 
haggard look to leave his face. “What you 
doing ?” 

He came across the room and sat down 
beside her. “Do you like this sort of 
thing ?” 

She smiled drolly. “Used to hate it. 
But, I don’t know, today it saved my life.” 

He looked at her quizzically, ‘“What’s 
the matter, Mrs. Winthrop?” 

She waited a long minute before she an- 
swered. “Maybe, just being Mrs. Winthrop, 
Stephen—I haven’t enough to do.” 

“No?” He took her hand. “I thought 
maybe you'd earned some leisure.” 

“Earned?” She laughed, a little bitterly. 
“My mother earned it, but did she get it? 
The things you get in this world are the 
things you don’t deserve. What’s the mat- 
ter with the system?” 

“Ask me something easy, sweetheart. 
For instance, do I have to dress for dinner?” 

“Tired ?” 

He nodded, but she did not need this 
confirmation. “Stephen, you need a tonic.” 

In a week, Winthrop suspected it might 
be more than a tonic he needed. He- con- 


sulted his doctor. 


Dr. James Spaulding took a long hour 
over the examination but his diagnosis was 
short. “You’ve worked yourself,” he said, 
“to the edge of the precipice.” 

“Don’t be so damned lyrical,” Winthrop 
thundered. 

“Allright. Iwon’t,” heanswered. “I'll tell 
you to throw over your job and go to work 
on a farm. Spray the potato bugs, bring in 
the peaches. I know just the place for 
you, friends of mine who want to sublet 
for the summer.” 

“The summer!” 

James Spaulding eyed him squarely. 
“Well, that pain’s pretty stiff, isn’t it?” 

Winthrop was not going to be rushed 
into this. “I'll see,” he temporized. 

“You'll decide now,” said Dr. Spaulding, 
“or you can go to another doctor. You're 
to stay a farmer until you’re well.” 

To break the news to Julie was more 
difficult even than he had supposed. 

She totally misunderstood. To her his 
sudden determination to go off to a lonely 
farm meant only one thing—that they were 
ruined financially. She wished he would 
tell her everything. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I reckon I 
know more about red ants and gasoline en- 
gines than you do, at that. We'll make 
elegant farmers.” She was standing now, 
her arms at her sides. Never had she 
seemed so beautiful to him, or so remote. 

Suddenly he caught her to him. “Julie,” 
he pleaded, “trust me.” Why did he have 
to fight so for even the shadow of happi- 
ness? “Julie, can’t you care—even a little ?” 

Once more she hid her face against his 
coat and made no answer. 

The farm Stephen Winthrop had rented 
lay ten miles from the railroad station in a 
sandy valley. The small, frame house, hid- 
den from the road by an unclipped hedge 
of box, possessed a distinct homely charm. 
To the porch, off the dining-room, the 
meadow came up, uncut. Bees hummed in 
the tangled garden, and a great grape-vine 
festooned the arch of the doorway. 

For ten days life held only struggle, then 
out of the chaos of the deserted house de- 
veloped something that approached tran- 
quillity. One day, as she scrubbed the tiles 
in the dining-room fireplace, Winthrop 
caught Julie humming. 

“Rotten, inconvenient place you brought 
me to,” she said, “but, you know Stephen, 
it has charm.” 

“As long as you're in it,” he conceded. 

“Silly—” And he kissed her. He was 
dirty and his clothes smelt of the cow barn, 
but for the first time she discovered she did 
not resent it. 

Summer passed and they harvested the 
potatoes and the grapes and the peaches. 
Together they had sprayed and dug and 
blundered. Stephen had become congenial 
and thoughtful and delightfully humble. 
He was shy and boisterous and affection- 
ate—and he was inordinately happy. 

The first night cool enough to justify 
the extravagance, Winthrop built a fire in 
the living-room grate and Julie brought 
out her darning. For a long time he smoked 
and watched her. At last he spoke. 

“Better not waste the old eyes on those.” 
He pointed to the pile of woolen socks. “I 
can’t wear them in my elegant office.” 

“You—mean we're going back?” 

“My dear, you didn’t suppose we could 
live in this rotten, sandy, forty-acre para- 
dise the rest of our lives, did you?” He 
slipped his hand into hers. 

“Yes, I reckon I did.” 

For a long time he stared at the fire. 
“You’ve been happy here, haven’t you, do- 
ing all the stupid, important, commonplace 
things that count?” 

“Maybe.” 

He laughed at her. “Admit it, you’re 
happy.” 

“I won't be bullied.” She smiled at him 
archly. “But I'll admit I’m not president 
of the Despair Club.” 

“When I take you back to that idle 
apartment of ours what are you going to 
do?” His earnestness was patent. 

“Why, Stephen, can we afford it ?” 

He laughed outright. “It’s a darned 
sight cheaper than this.” He waved his 
hand at the low-ceilinged chamber. “This 
has been about the most expensive sum- 
mer of my life.” 

And then she understood. 

“Julie,” he said, “why did you marry 
me?” He was afraid to ask, and yet it 
seemed some way as though he must know. 

She lifted her eyes to his at last with 
the same honesty that was in his. “For 
money.” It was a long moment before her 
gaze flinched. “It seemed as though I 
could never tell you that, as though I had 
no right to your confidence, or your friend- 
ship, or your affection. I had bargained 
for your wealth. When I thought you had 
lost it, I felt cheated, just as cheated as 
though you had stolen something from me. 
Then—” She stopped a moment, embar- 
rassed at her frankness. “Then, you of- 
fered me the other things that matter and 

[Continued on page 54] 
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Remove Hair F 
the Common-sense Way y 


\ 
wi 
F merely removing hair from the y 
\— surface of the skin were all that Bt 
were required of a depilatory, a 4} 
razor would solve the superfluous 
hair problem. MM. 
De Miracle, the original sanitary 4 
liquid, does more than remove sur- M 
face hair. It devitalizes it, which ! 
is the only common-sense way to My 
remove hair from face, neck, arms, d 
under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It y 
is ready for instant use. Simply wet { 
the hair and it is gone. Only genu- 
ine De Miracle has a money back au 





guarantee in each package. : | 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of } 
eminent physicians, surgeons, der- Ay 


\'F| matologists and medical journals, [1 |/ 
IE| explains how De Miracle devital- i 
‘| izes hair, mailed in plain sealed Ai, 
envelope on request. 8 ; 
| 


rhree Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2 
















At all toilet counters or direct from us i 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, A 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes War Tax. f | 


DeMiracle ‘ 


Dept. D-15, Park Ave., and 129th St. 
i. New York 


ABLACH 


Face Powper 


Ma mére—Vividly I remember the delicate 
fragrance of her lightly powdered cheek. 
Lablache—her powder—always suggestive 
of her complexion, beautiful as wild rose 
petals. More than ever 
| appreciate the re- 
freshing purity of 
Lablache. . 

Refuse Substitutes— 





French Porfameriee, Dept.E 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








Prof. !. Hubert’s 
MALVINA CREAM 


is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as a mas- 
sage it overcomes dryness 
and the tendency to wrink- 


_ sunburn. 
Ise Malvina Lotion 
ons | U ichthyo n 
Matvina Crea to im 
J prove your complexion. 
At all druggists, or sen 
/ postpaid on receipt of p 
Cream 60c. Lotion 
Soap 30c. 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, 0. 


N.Y. Office— 
Bush Termnal Sales Bidg. 


/ 











Free to V 


ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
he don't REAM thesreen waite, on ide 
§ find it out. How the Scenario Kin gs an i the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
@ and women, without any special experi . 
@ learn to their own amazement that their - 
Mm plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
™ and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
: — ide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
ng Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
p How to develop your “‘story fancy,"* weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thr ling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may |e your worst 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. irs to is a ? 
This surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge. No oblig 
tion. HIORS P waiting for you. Write forit now. Justad a 


AUTHO PRESS, Dest. 262, AUBURN, NEW ¥o RK 


POEMS WANTE for publication. Cash 
paid for those available. 
Send one short poem today for free examination. 


WYL PUB. CO., 169 N. Clark St.. Suite 213, CHICAGO 


WONDERFUL BOOK<read abcut h 
Tells how eas-ly Stories and Plays are con- 
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A Social Secretary at 
the White House 


(Continued from page 12] 


to grant every request, but this cannot be 
done. The dignity of her exalted position 
prevents her from giving a miserly contri- 
bution; therefore, she could easily give 
away, within one month, more than the 
President’s salary for the year if she com- 
plied even moderately with all of these re- 
quests. Though it is impossible to grant 
them, she does not wish to refuse entirely, 
so she has adopted an ingenious scheme. A 
beautifully engraved card of good wishes 
for the cause is personally signed by Mrs 
Harding and sent to the committee, who 
are permitted to auction it off to the highest 
bidder. 

Then there are the unclassified letters, 
letters asking for permission to name the 
new-born babe for Mrs. Harding, or even 
asking Mrs. Harding to suggest a name for 
the little darling. Letters asking for advice 
in social etiquette! Some people seem to 
believe that Mrs. Harding is a second Bea- 
trice Fairfax. Here is typical letter: “My 
dear Mrs. Harding: I am giving a coming- 
out party, or a birthday party, or a lawn 
féte (fill in to suit the case) and knowing 
your kindliness of heart, I am writing to 
ask you, how shall I entertain my guests 
or what shall I wear?). J am a blonde (or 
brunette). What color would suit me for 
my dress?” 

After all these letters have been an 
swered, Miss Harlan finds time to help 
Mrs. Harding entertain and to go driving 
with her in the afternoon in the parks 
surrounding Washington. In the evening 
she usually takes the late mail home with 
her to determine what answers she shall 
dictate in the morning. 

One duty that Miss Harlan greatly 
enjoys is accompanying Mrs. Harding to 
the hospitals. Recently a note came from 
the Walter Reid hospital saying that one of 
the soldiers had died, and asking permis- 
sion to use the flowers which Mrs. Harding 
had brought the day before for the funeral 
Mrs. Harding immediately replied that she 
would send fresh flowers, and she also sent 
a little personal note of condolence to the 
soldier’s mother. 


QUAINT old lady of evident refine- 

ment came to Miss Harlan the other 

day in the most artless manner and 
told her that she needed work and had de- 
cided it would be nice to help Mrs. Hard- 
ing. She frankly admitted that she had 
been accustomed to have servants wait 
upon her, and that she did not know the 
least thing about anything that would make 
her useful as an adjunct to the White 
House staff, but she would do her best, and 
she felt assured that Mrs. Harding, out of 
the kindness of her heart, would find some- 
thing for her to do. It was a delicate situa- 
tion for Miss Harlan. She dared not en- 
courage a false hépe in the little old lady, 
yet it was hard to tell her that there was 
no possibility for her to become an at- 
taché of the White House. 

Miss Laura Harlan is the daughter 
of the late Justice Harlan, who served 
on the Supreme Bench for more than thirty 
years. She was born in Washington and 
has always lived there. During her father’s 
lifetime, she was a leader in the fashionable 
set, passing her time as most young girls of 
her class do, in having a good time. The 
Justice, like Agassiz, was too much en- 
grossed in the service of his country to 
waste time in laying up a fortune, such as 
his eminent ability as a lawyer would have 
enabled him to do; consequently, on his 
death, she found it necessary to do some- 
thing to support herself. She determined 
to use her position and acquaintanceship in 
Washington society as a means to an end, 
so she became the social secretary of Mrs. 
Wickersham, wife of the then Attorney- 
General. She found the work agreeable; 
and therefore, at the expiration of his term 
of office, she accepted a similar position 
with the McAdoos, and later with the 
British and Argentine Embassies. 

Miss Harlan is of the athletic type, tall, 
lithe and muscular. She is true to type, 
being an enthusiastic golfer and _ tennis 
player; but her chief sport is hiking. She 
likes nothing better than to be a member 
of a congenial party who pack their pro- 
visions in a knapsack, throw them over 
their shoulders and take long trips through 
the Canadian woods, where she spends 
every summer. 

She has a rather grave, serious face, 
until it is lighted up with a charming and 
winsome smile. She has a quick, well- 
trained mind, a broad and liberal educa- 
tion gained by study and by close asso- 
ciation with her illustrious father. 

She is most engaging in her manners and 
is a pleasing conversationalist. After you 
have been with Miss Harlan, you feel that 
you have been in contact with a real, live 
human being, with one capable of under- 
standing your position and sympathetically 
interested in doing what she can to further 
your wishes. Such is the woman who is 
Social Secretary to the President's wife. 
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Stout Wo men 



















Look 
Slender 





TOUT women, now, 
may dress in the 
height of fashion. They 
can follow the latest 
mode, fashions of the 
hour—and look slender. 


They can now procure 
ultra-modish clothes, with 
slenderizing lines, ready 
to put right on and wear. 


— 


New York and Paris Fashions 


Lane Bryant specializes in providin 
just such clothes. New York an 
aris fashions re-designed with lines 

that slenderize. The finest materials 

and the best workmanship—always. 
Yet the prices are very low, for 

Lane Bryant manufactures as well 

as designs—and sells direct to you. 


Service by Mail 
Our service is nation wide. The Lane 
Bryant stores in New York, Chicago 
and Detroitsserve daily the elite of the 
land. The Lane Bryant Style Book 
brings this service right to your door. ® 
Whether you are youthful or ma- 
tronly, whether you are tall or short- 
you can depend upon Lane Bryant 
to suit your type and fit your figure. , 
Call at our stores when you can. 


In the :neantime shop by mail. Indi- e 
vidual service. Hundreds of styles to 1t is ] S 
choose from. Full roomy sizes— up 

to 56 bust. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Beautiful Style Book Free Style Book 


Sent on request, absolutely free—the new 
Lane Bryant Style Book, “Slenderizing 


Fashions for Stout Women”’— the only Styl 1 id eC 
Book published exclusively for Stout Women. 


This Dressis 
anexampleof 
the Slender- 
izing Styles 
shown in the 
Lane Bryant 
Style Book. 


F This beautiful Style Book of 76 pages 
contains hundreds of large, life-like illus- 
trations, with many of them in full color. 

It pictures newest Fall and WinterCoats, ( 7 
Suits, Dresses, Waists, Skirts, Corsets, Hose ’ > 
and Underwear—just forstoutwomen. Sent Ps . 
Free. A post card will bring it. Write today. 











Address Dept. 92 


Firth Avenue NEW YORK 
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ust try using this 
Printed Pattern 



















































“I don’t see how you can have so many pretty 
little house dresses and negligées —I simply can’t 
afford it!”’ 


Mrs. Allen had often wondered how her friend 
Mrs. Gray managed to dress so well on Jim Gray’s 





modest income 
to tell her. 


now she gave Mrs. Gray a chance 


“T couldn’t have so many dresses,”’ smiled Mrs. 
Gray, “if I had to buy them, or pay to have them 
made. But I get the patterns and make the clothes 
myself.” 


“That wouldn’t help me,” her friend sighed. “I’ve 
tried to use patterns, but those holes in the tissue 
paper mixed me all up.” 


“Just try using this new printed pattern!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gray. “I couldn’t use the old patterns, 
either—but this is different. 


“Here are all the directions for cutting and gath- 
ering and tucking and sewing, printed right on the 
pattern itself! These arrows show the straight of 
goods, so that you won’t cut your material wrong 
and the notch-shaped marks show how to put the 
pieces together. 

“Why, you can’t fail, and you'll be really proud of 
the clothes you make if you'll just try this new 
McCall Pattern!” 

The illustration below shows the remarkable 
simplicity of the New McCall Printed Pattern. All 
directions right before your eyes as you work. 
Newest fashions of New York and Paris, pictured 
in McCall’s Magazine and in the McCall Fashion 


Quarterly, are to be had in McCall Printed Patterns 


= sold by leading stores everywhere. 


THE MSCALL COMPANY 
236 West 37th Street New York City 



















| —__ For hem, turn under here 


Center back 
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Center front Place on fold 
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SLEEVE __\ 


a. 
— ‘Lengthwise of Goods 











For closing, 
lap to this line 
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BY 


LL is not quiescent in clothes. The dog- 


days may produce somnolence in 
some segments of life, but excite- 
ment and interest, added to hard 


work prevails in that segment given 

over to the preparation of apparel 
At this hour, those who buy are permit- 
ting those who sell to bear the burden and 
shoulder the anxieties. The latter are shut- 
tling across the ocean on every liner, gaining 
information, putting it into practical results, 


sending it across this continent for the bene- 
fit of the huge mass of men and women 
whose complete thinking system is devoted 


to the clothes that 
wear. 

As for women, they regard their present 
accumulations of finery to see that some of it 
is faded, some ready tor the discard, some in 
dire need of clever renewal so that it will 


women are to buy and 


carry on through the hot weather. Yet the 
minds of women turn to new things, new 
ideas, new fabrics for the first chill day 


What will be the preferred style in coat suits 
they ask at this hour, for the American is 
ever on the lookout for the jacket and skirt 
which she regards as the foundation stone of 
her seasonal equipment. 





















The NEW McCall Pattern 
2318 


uit Coat 


IONS 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


And what is it to be? For one thing the 
fabrics for it are soft; the woman who wishes 
to have a thin suit for mid-season weather is 
finding crépe de Chine most agreeable, also a 
fragile quality of twill. 

She finds the light tones of beige and gray 
better for autumn than the somberness of 
black. She would do well to wait for cold 
weather before indulging in cocoa brown, 
dull green, marine blue, Oxford gray. There’s 
time enough for these colors. 

There is now small doubt of the invasion 
of peltry into coat suits. As surplice lines 
are well-liked on short and long jackets it is 
a clever touch to accentuate them with fur 
collars. 

Weariness of fabric belts expresses itself 
in the acceptance of the straight long lines 
that do not suggest a waist. The ornamenta- 
tion of the hips is a further proof that we 
are not to be as flat as we have been in that 
part of our anatomy. 

The one-piece frock has proved its use- 
fulness to womankind sufficiently well to per- 
mit it to continue in the wardrobe without 
qualms. There is no sign of diminution in 
its popularity, but there is a strongly marked 
tendency toward fulness at the hips, instead 
of maintaining the planked shad silhouete 
between neck and hem. Only the impru- 
dent, however, gather the fabric closely at 
the normal waistline; the wise ones drop the 
fulness down a bit, starting it at the point 
of the hips. 

The Hindu sleeve which has been part of 
Oriental costumery for centuries is quite de- 
lectable in its grace of squareness, length, 
and varying color, but it is not for the mar- 
ket place or the aisles of shops. It is for the 
hours of pleasure. The bell-mouthed sleeve, 
which will be retained, has been converted 
into something more gracious by the inser- 
tion of an undersleeve of fine fabric. Or- 
gandie, batiste, and lace, have been called 
irto service. 
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She who looks with distrust and irrita- 
tion upon wrist 
washed or cleaned without ceasing has the 
permission of those who control fashion to 
replace them with tight, 
to-hand undersleeves of fragile satin, trans- 
lucent crépe, or taffeta in dark colors 


now what of blouses? 
be no anxiety there, one replies. 
tirely a question of choice between the 
kind that tucks in, man fashion, and the 
kind that goes over the 
fashion. 


should be highly ornamental. Whatever 
glitters, should be omitted. It has other 
opportunities to enliven apparel. The 


strictly tailored type is advisable for suits. 
Now that crépe de Chine is sternly fash- 
ioned into blouses that correspond to the 
severity of homespun and tweed, one sud- 
denly finds life made easier. 


ance at 
blouse which has been the 
bitter attack from the pulpits since its in- 
auguration. 
forth it becomes innocuous. 
better than when its transparency reveals 
a multitude of unrelated shoulder straps. 
By such a trick one also gets a chance to 
keep the blouse itself fresh; 
to the tub. 
clothes, their coloring, and their weave, one 




















The NEW 

The NEW McCall Pattern 
Mea Pattern 2310 Dreas 
2305 Dress 4 sizes, 14-20 


6 sizes, 34-44 > ate Price, 45 cents 


Price, 45 cents 
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sleeves which must be 


wrinkled, elbow- 


So far, so good, says every woman, but 
Surely there need 
It is en- 


skirt, Chinese 


It is not necessary that such blouses 


Heavy white 
crépe with black braid or cire ribbon 
can be assembled in a manner that 
will lend importance to a serviceable 
skirt and jacket. 

Fastidious women do not look ask- 

the unlined transparent crépe 

subject of 


They merely line it. Hence- 
The effect is 


the lining goes 
But whatever the shapes of 





- sizes, 14-20 : 
iene 40 cents big thing is certain; the pendulum is swing- 
The NEW McCall Pattern ing toward the coquetry that has naught 
2286 Skirt to do with Babylon or the Queen of 
4 sizes, 14-2( Sheba. 
nest -naee If we are to begin all over again with 
. Victorianism—and in high places they say 
— ry i this thing with conviction—then, in ad- 
me PET Py tem ee a 
AMAL err! PULL McCall Pattern , —— 
bee 2317 Suit Coat of accessories to delight women. 
7 sizes, 34-46 Already there are ribbons, picot-edged, The NEW 
i Price, 40 cents which drop down the length of our frocks, Mt Call Patte 
-_—~ y ° ° ° Wicla altern 
A ’ t— 11 | The NEW also pinked ruching and velvet triangles to 9341 Dress 
RA C= Ve | if Msa — apply to edges of garments. Jester’s points Sines. $4.89 
yy o os ” ) ‘- 
and long lace gloves are also among the Price. 40 cents 
2305 2 2 231 2 7 sizes, 24-36 ° ransfer Pattern No. 108 
2305 gr? 341 oe 310 Pie SO cen . trifles that count. Tra fe P tern No 1084 





How to Obtain McCall Patterns 

















Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. 
The McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St.. 
size desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 
Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. ; 


If you find that you cannot secure them, write to 
New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and 
Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 


82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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2200 Dress 
ze 4.46 


rice, 45 cent c 





No. 2200, LADIES’ 
Dress; four-piece cir- 
cular skirt. Size 36 re. 
quires 244 yards of 54 
inch and '% yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. The 
width at lower edge is 
| 314 yards 















No. 2294, Lapres’ 
1ND Misses’ Coat. 
Small, 34 to 36; 
medium, 38 to 40; 
large, 42 to 44 
bust. Small size re- 
quires 354 yards 
of 54-inch. Width 
it lower edge, 1 
vards 
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The NEW 
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NEW 
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2294 ¢ oat \ 


How to Obtain McCall Patterns 





ing. Width, 1'4 yards. Trans- 
fer Pattern No 


2294 


Fall Models for Daytime 


and Evening Wear 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern McCall Pattern 


2177 Dress 2291 Dress 

7 size 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 

Price, 45 cent rice, 45 cents 

Transf Pattern Transfer Pattern 
No. 1062 No. 1055 


rr «, 40 cents I’ ( ) cents 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2241 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Price, 45 cents 
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No. 2241, Lapies’ Eventnc Dress; 35- 
inch length from waistline; no hem al- 
lowed. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40- 
inch material and 11 yards of 12-inch 
lace for camisole. Width at lower edge, 
134 yards. 





















No. 2177, Lapies’ DreEss; 


’ 


two-piece skirt. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards of 36-inch and 


yard of 36-inch contrast- 


1062. 





CostuME Nos, 2316- 
2340—Medium size 
requires 5 yards of 
18-inch 

No. 2316, Laptes’ 
Surtt-Coat, 40-inch 
length. Size 36 re 
quires 234 yards of 
18-inch. Width, 15¢ 
yards 

No 2340, LaApIEs’ 
Cwo-Prece SkIrrT. 
Size 26 requires 236 
yards of 48-inch. 
Width, 134 yards 


+ 





CostuME Nos. 2226-234 
Medium sizes requires 576 
yards of 36-inch 

No. 2226, Lapies’ Surt-Coat 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
36-inch 

No. 2340, Lapres’ Two-Ptect 
Skirt. Size 26 requires 25¢ 
vards of 36-inch. Width, 134 


yards 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2226 Suit Coat 

6 sizes, 34-44 

Price, 40 cents 

The NEW 
McCall Pattern 

2340 Skirt 

7 sizes, 24-36 

Price, 30 cents 
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The NEW McCall Pattern 
2316 Suit Coat 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Price, 40 cents 
The NEW McCall Pattern 
2 Skirt 
7 sizes, 24-36 
Price, 30 cents 
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No. 2291, Lapres’ DReEss. 
Size 36, 5% yards of 40-inch 
Width, 1% yards. Transfer 
Pattern No. 1055. 






















No. 2306, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Wrap Coat. Small, 34 to 36; 
medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 
to 44 bust. 





















The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2306 W Tap Coat 
Small, medium, large 
Price, 40 cents 
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Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you cannot secure them, write to 
The McCall Company, 236 . 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and 
size desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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eee, Styles and Fabrics Combined to Make ‘These 
| Delightfully New Designs 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2307 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 35 cents 
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The NEW 
McCall Patten The NEW 
05 Dress McCall Pattern 
Jf sists, 34-44 2341 Dress 





5 sizes, 34-42 
Price, 40 cents 
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No. 2341, Lapiges’ Dress; two- 
piece circular skirt. Size 36 re- 
quires 3!4 yards of 54-inch and 
33 yards of braid. The width at 
lower edge is 35@ yards. 




























The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2293 Dress 

7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cents 
Transfer Pattern No. 1065 
Price, 30 cents 
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No. 2293, Lapres’ Stirp-ON Dress; one 


~ piece back. Size 36 requires 34% yards 

The NEW of 40-inch and 34 yard of 18-inch con- 

McCall Pattern trasting. Width, 1!4 yards. Transfer 
2 ress Pattern No. 1065. 


6 sizes, 34-44 
Price, 45 cents 7 é ~s . 
No. 2305, Lapies’ EvENING Dress; with 


pointed panels; two-piece skirt. Size 
36 requires 314 yards of 40-inch and 24% 
yards of 40-inch for skirt and camisole 
Width, 1% yards. 


7 eee oa i ae 
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No. 2312, Lapies’ S.ip- 
On Dress; convertible 
collar. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of 40-inch material. 
The width at lower edge is 


a 


2 yards. 


No. 2307, Lapigs’ One-Piece Dress 
Size 36 requires 24 yards of 54-inch 
material. The width at lower edge is 
134 yards. 

No. 2334, Lapies’ Siip-ON 
Dress. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 54-inch, %4 
yard of 36-inch for vest 
and 334 yards of braid. 
Width, 17% yards. 


No. 2319, Lapres’ Sirp-On Dress; 
kimono sleeves lengthened by bell 
sleeves or circular cuffs. Size 36 re 
quires 3% yards of 48-inch. Width, 15¢ 
yards. Transfer Pattern No. 1130. 


No. 2321, Lapies’ Dress; with tunic in 





The NEW 2 ® two lengths. Size 36 requires 6% yards 
McCall Yr lan rn ae of 40-inch and !4 yard of 18-inch for 
Pattern ‘\\ |) » = a a 4 ' f 4 ; shield. Width, 1% yards. Transfer 

(ry ‘ : f a ; | Pattern No. 927 
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McCall Pattern The N E Uv 
| \) de 2321 Dress j McCall Pattern 
i Ve » h ainen: 04.40 | p 2319 Dress 
4 = iti ice 4S. cents |. 7 sizes, 34-46 
2334 Dress (\ or ais ttt a) Ut bef Do hy Seater eaten } » Price, 35 cents 
bg * pees re ¥ ie . No. 927 ansfer Pattern 0 130 


Price, 45 cents 2305 2312 2334 2319 2307 +2293 2341 Price, 25 cents 2321 Price, 40 cents 
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e Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you cannot secure them, write to 
The McCall Company, 236 ww. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and 
OW O ain Cc a a erns size desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 


Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82.N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush has made the cleaning of the 
closet bow! easier than almost any other 
household task. None of the old back 
bending work, no dipping out of water, 
no scrubbing or scouring. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-F lush into the bowl, according to the 
directions on the can—flush. Not a stain 
nor marking remains, The bowl and the 
hidden trap are as clean as new, sparkling 
white, odorless and sanitary. Sani-Flus/i 
does its work so thoroughly that no dis- 


infectants are necessary. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
atamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


ak dkek keke dhe ded Belek dkekdekei heh 
New Money eee Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more 
spare time--$35 to $60 a week for ¢ 
men and wo " t z 


MALLOCH KNIT HOSE 


Guaranteed for 6 months 


and quality underwear lirect from rt to 
wearer. Let us start yo rd of your 
own with our free Sam 


e ¢ ta ew 
plans We e pay all express. Become 
our District Manager—a t agents 
and we pay you a comn ion on t good 
they sell— Write today. 


MALLOCH KIT TING MILLS 
219 OTTAWA STREET GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


DOLLARS TN “HARES 


We supply guaranteed high gradestock 1 

buy back all you raise at $7.00 to818. d0ar 

a pair, and pay express charges ne Profits. 

Use back yard, barn, cellar, attic. Contract 

and jtiustrated Catalog Free 

OTANDAR® Fooo & vue. ASSOCIATION 
1G Broadway 

























Let us show 
how to beautify 
your home with soft, luxurious 
rugs in the fashionable one and 
two-toned, fancy or Oriental patterns at 
only one-half the cost of new store rugs. 


Send Us Your 


We reclaim the wool 
y in your old material by 
~, our special process of 

cleaning andrespinning, and 
y then dy« this wool and reweave 
< bright, new— 


Olson Velvety Rugs 


—eeamiless, reversible, firmly woven rugs, any color 
any size—rugs that rival the high priced Wiltons and 
Axminsters and are guaranteed to wear for many 
years. Will lend charm to the finest homes. Reac 
what others aay. Over one million satisfi 
OLSON customers. 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Give your new rugs the test of use—use them 6 days 
on your floors, then if not completely satisfied, re turn 
them—and we will pay you liberally for your material 
Every Order Completed ne One Week 
FREE Bis rise Bcc tet 
ec “| alog « i beauti- 
RUG B x new aie rns in 
actual colors, and liberal freight « om r. See our new 
_ prices. Learn how easy it is to order. 


ate OLSON RUG CO. 
‘so,4a rg P-1 he Laflin St. 


we 














The NEW 
McCall 
Pattern 

2223 Dress 

1 cizes, 14 


Price, 40 cents 


No. 2223, Misses’ Dress. Size 16 
requires 33 g yards of 40-inch and 
yg yard of 36-inch contrasting 
Width, 15g yards 


No. 2190, Misses’ Dress. Size 16, 
2?g yards of 45-inch and 47% 
yards of 7-inch edging Width, 
15¢ yards 


No. 2225, Misses’ Coatee. Size 
16 requires 14, yards of 54-inch 


No. 2286, Musses’ Two-Ptect 
SkirT. Size 10 requires 15¢ yards 
of 54-inch. Width, 15¢ yards 


Pat 


4 
Pri 
Tra 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2225 Coatee 2286 Skirt 
4 sizes, 14 ‘. size 14-20 
I e, 40 cents Price, 30 cents 





How to Obtain 





2208 Dress 


Price 















fern 


sizes. 14-20 


ce, 45 cents yy 
ns ster ps attern 
25 poe 
=, = 
‘ 
Ne cia 
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The Woman of Fashion Demands 
Variety and Originality 


~ ek RL 


} The NEW 
McCall 
Pattern 


2184 Dress 


ea ta 4 sizes, 14-20 
Na Price, 45 cents 
> 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2190 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents 





No. 2208, Musses’ Dress. 
Size 16, 34 yards of 45-inch 
and ™% yard of 10-inch. 
Width, 134 yards. Transfer 
Pattern No. 927. 


No. 2221, Misses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women. 
Size 16 requires 4 yards of 
40-inch. Width, 134 yards. 


a 
a 





Uy Wi CO oH & 
2225 2221 2318 2184 2208 
2286 


2286 





2318, MussEs’ 
Suit-Coat. Size 16 


of 54-inch. 


2286, MuIssEs’ 
Two-Piece Skirt 
Size 16 requires 154 
yards of 54-inch. 4 sizes, 14-20 
Width, 154 yards. 






¢ 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2244 Dress 

4 sizes, 14 
Price, 45 cents 





No. 2244, Musses’ Dress; suit 
able for small women. Size 16 re- 
quires 4's yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width, 2'4 yards 


No. 2184, Misses’ Dress. Size 16, 
blouse, 2 yards of 40-inch; skirt, 
2's yards of 54-inch. Width, 37¢ 
yards. 







The NEW 
McCall 
Pattern 

2221 Dress 

4 sizes. 14-20 

Price, 45 cents 





- 


dea 
sw 


} 





- \ 
2% yards \d 
The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2318 Suit-Coat 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 40 cents 


2286 Skirt 


Price, 30 cents 





Leading dealers ntaite ever 





where sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you cannot secure them, write to 








The McCall Company, 236 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and 


size desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order 


Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 


McCall Patterns Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Of Especial Interest Are These 


Charming Frocks 























For Companionable Homes 


An abiding charm rests on a home so har- 
moniously decorated that walls and furnish- 
ings seem to belong together. When you 
decorate your home this Fall, consider San- 
itas Modern Wall Covering’s artistic, adap- 
| table styles for every room in the house. 

| 

| 


Sanitas is made on durable cloth, machine- 
painted in a wide variety of beautiful patterns 
and tints that time and light do not fade. 
Hangs like wall-paper, does not crack of 
peel, is sanitary and easily wiped fresh and 
clean with adamp cloth, All genuine Sanitas 
Modern Wall Covering has the trade mark 
on the back. 


Write for Booklet and Samples 















The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway Dept. 6 New York 














The NEW The NEW 
McCall Pattern McCall Pattern 
23 ress 292 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents Price, 45 cents 
Transfer Pattern No. 1054 
Price, 30 cents 
The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
No. 2313, Misses’ Dress; suit- 2309 Dress 
able for small women. Size 16 4 sizes, 14-20 


The NEW 


requires 2%4 yards of 54-inch and Price, 45 cents 


° . > - 
13g yards of 36-inch contrasting. — fact gill tia 
Width, 2 yards. Transfer Pattern 4 sizes, 14-20 No. 2309, MuIssEs 


, f Stip-ON DRESS; 

: wy) suitable for small 
women; two-piece 
circular flounce. 
Size 16 requires 234 
yards of 54-inch 
and 26 yards of 
braid. Width, 3% 
yards. 


No. 1054. 










Price, 45 cents 


No. 2292, MIssEs’ 
Dress; suitable for the 
small women; kimono 

sleeves, short or length- : 
ened by bell sleeves. ’ nf 
Size 16 requires 3'¢ ONY 
yards of 40-inch. 
Width, 1% yards. 






No. 2336, 
MISSES’ 
Dress; suit- 
able for small 
women; two- 
piece skirt. 
Size 16, 334 
yards of 40- 
inch, and % 
yard of 18- 
inch for vest. 
Width, 2 
yards. 































ANE BRYANT Mater- 

nity Clothes enable you 
todress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and | 
after baby comes, as well. i 
Very latest modes, clever- / 
ly designed to conceal con- 
dition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide expansion. 


Style Book FREE 
716-pageStyle Book, pictur- 
ing latest styles in ter- 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts. Corsets, Write today. 














ae 





To try in your home 30 days. Should 
‘ou not like it ane our ex 






No. 2308, Misses’ 
Dress; _ suitable 
for small wo- 
men; converti- 
ble collar; one- 
piece back. Size 
16 requires 47% 
yards of 36-inch. 
Width, 13% 
yards. 


| book showing photographs. 
rge assortment and sizes at a big 
saving. Send postal today. 
HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
208 State St. Marion, Ind, _ 








lei ghee tee —_— 





Ps a 





No. 2310, Misses’ EvENING 
Dress; suitable for small 
women; with corded panels. 
Size 16 requires 274 yards 
of 40-inch, and 2 yards of 
40-inch for skirt and cami- 
sole. Width, 134 yards. 


No. 2335, Misses’ Dress; Science Comes to the Rescue 












The NEW 



















Mitt art A tl i 
OR ee a ee 


suitable for small women; ° 

a) nome x two styles of sleeve. Size 16 ad of the Gray Haired 
ress ~ anions 254 o s ro Gray hair now is an unnecessary afflic- 
4 sizes, 14-20 eee 3% yard of 36- inch TheNEW { tion at any age. Every silver thread can 
Price, 45 cents and 2% yards of ruffling. McCall Pattern be quickly and safely restored by Mary 

Width, 2 yards T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. 

’ . 2310D 

, ‘ ress This scientific preparation is a clear, 
4 sizes, 14-20 colorless liquid, applied with a comb. In 


Price, 45 cents 4 to 8 days natural color returns. Your 
hair is clean, soft and fluffy. There is 


nothing to wash or rub off, 


No. 2320, Misses’ 
Sir-On Dress; 


























suitable for  \ ( [\ (7 \ 7 £) ZA 4 PROVE THIS WITH TRIAL BOTTLE 

small women; { cy AY i \\4y | | Mail the coupon for a trial size bottle 

kimono _ sleeves ~ Labs A tis) | ¥ I | e | and application comb. Test on single lock. 

h 1 "hy t Ty ad a | jiiti i | 4\ | When you see the beauty of this single 

The NEW short or engt in jenn | hg i, H \ TTT | restored lock, get a full size bottle, Buy 

McCall ened by circular UP 4 \ fit | \ “+ from your druggist, or send direct to us. 

Pattern cuffs. Size 16, NW fT] | \ | \\ | i - Mary T. Goldman, 052 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
2320 Dress 2% yards of 40- j | ; | - | ee 
4 sizes, 14-20 inch. Width, 1% ; HY | & ij if | I | The te «Ay Nae Pattern | ; Mary T. Goldman, 652 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Mina. : 

Price, 35 cents ars te Tr RY MS WO bo ) UL J. ress Pi nd FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
Transfer Pattern No. 927 yards. Transfer mA et ona 4 sizes, 14-20 8 Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with speciaicomb. 1am & 
Price, 25 cents Pattern No. 927. 2313 2310 2335 2292 2320 2308 2336 2309 Price, 40 cents § not obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. & 
ies Penton fa Se an oe ; ; —. | ¥ The natural color of my hairis biack_..jet black... : 
. : | g dark brown....medium brown....light brown. ... : 
How to Obtain Leading dealers nearly ev here sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you cannot secure them, write to | 5 1 
= ber pea 4 . 37th St., New York City, or A somest ranch yy gating ganber and ‘ eT -seneee 

size desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. ranc ces: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 

McCall Patterns Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. Dennen niin nenineonmnt Se 
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Do You Realize That 
Success in Baking 


Depends Upon The Leavener? 


In reality, if the baking powder is not PURE and PERFECT 


in its leavening qualities, food will be spoiled in spite of skill 


THE WHOLESOME BAKING POWDER 


leavens just right. RUMFORD makes the dough of a fine, 
even texture. It brings out in the biscuits, muffins, cakes or 
dumplings the natural, delicious flavor of the ingredients. 


RUMFORD contains the phosphate 


necessary to the building of the bodily tis- 


























sues, so essential to children. 


Many helpful | 
suggestions 
ire contained 
in Janet Mc- 
Kenzie Hill’s 
famous book 
“The Rum 
ford Way of | 
Cookery and | 
Household | 
Economy ii 
sent free. 








RUMFORD 


COMPANY 

‘ Dept. 20 
Providence, R. 1. 
\ 











































— =| 
ONE POUND | 
7 


RUMFORD game 





For Enduring 
¥ and Endearing Charm 


HE enduring texture of 
Nadine Face Powder, re- ||| 
taining its delicate blush 
throughout the day or social ||| 

whirl, has made it the particu- ||| 

lar favorite of discriminating beauties. ||| 
| 


They find it a real aid against the 
effects of sun and wind. 


If you have not yet learned the secret of 
the rose-petal complexion from Nadine 
and the five other toilet aids shown here, | 
there are new delights in store for you, 

at your favorite toilet counter or by | 
writing us. | 


Send 4c. for postage on liberal sample | 
of Nadine Face Powder, in tint preferred. 


National Toilet Company | 

| 

Department M, | 

E>, PARIS, TENNESSEE B 
Pah >, 





Nadine Preparations 


Truly a dainty vision of love- 
liness and pleasing fragrance. 
a 


ee ems eee erm 
Nadine Taleum, - + + 30c. 
Nadine Face Powder, - G0c. 
(Flesh, Pink, BDrunette,White) 


Nadine Flesh Soap, - - 3c. 





Nadine Rouge Compacte, 50c. 
(Light, Medium, Dark) 
Egyptian Cream, - - - 
(Heals and Whitens) 
Nadinola Cream, the Famous 
Beautifier. 
(For Clearing Complexion) 
Two sizes, 60c. and $1.20 


60c, 








| 
‘ i 4 
{ 
tc y—— 2305 at 








| Size 4 
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7 | " 
; | “McCall ‘\* 
— ; Pattern 
The NEW 2325 Middy Blouse 
McCall Pattern 8 sizes, 6-20 
2299 Middy The NEW — Price, 25 cents 
Small, medium, large McCall Pattern 5: 
Price, 25 cents 2298 Leggings and No. 2325, Misses’ 
Legging Drawers AND GIRLS’ 
No. 2299, Gir’s 6 sizes, 1-10 Mippy BLovuse. 
Smock OR Price, 25 cents 4 Size 6 requires 
Mippy. Small, 4 - 13g yards of 36 
to 6; medium, 8 f . inch material. i 
to 10; large, 12 de NA i- i 
to 14 years. Me- At The NEW f 
dium size, 2 =_ = McCall y 
Pattern 


yards of 36-inch. 


2311 Romper 
5 sizes, 6 months 
to 4 years 
Price, 25 cents 


No. 2298, 
CuHiLp's Lec- 
GINGS AND 
LEGGING 
DRAWERS. 
, View 
A, % yard 
54-inch; 
View B, % 
yard 42-inch, 


No. 2333, 
C wise 
Dress. Size 6, 
134 yards of 
40-inch, and 
; yard 36- 






No. 2311, CHILp’s 
RompPeER; buttoning 
under leg, or with | 







inch seam. Size 4 re 
° ers The NEW : | quires 34 yard of 
The N EW McCall Pattern 4 \__\ 40-inch, and 134 
Ms all Pattern 2314 per yards of 32-inch for | 


ress 
5 sizes, 1-8 
Price, 25 cents 


4 sizes, 2-5 = 


Price, 25 cents collar and bloomers. 



















No. 2314, Cuityn’s No. 2332, CHup’s 
Romper; with or Dress; kimono 
without suspender — sleeves. Size 10, 214 
straps. Size 6 re- yards of 36-inch 
quires 134 yards of material. Transfer 
36-inch material. Pattern No. 947, 


No. 2303, Boy’s “SS me 
Mackinaw Coat; e (¥ 
} in two lengths; with = 


or without yoke 
Size 8 requires 15¢ 
yards of 54-inch 
material. 










The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
23 ress 
5 sizes, 2-10 
Price, 25 cents 
Transfer Pattern 
No, 947 


The NEW 
i McCall Pattern 
2300 2300 Bathrobe 
7 sizes, 2-14 


Price, 25 cents . . 
Price, 25 cents 


No. 2304, Girv’s 


Mippy Dress; 


 § j 

; ee 
No. 2300, BatTHrose; suit- | NX / TheNEW 
! two-piece 


able for boy or girl. Size </ McCall Pattern 
5: > 


110 requires 2'4 yards of \ 303 Mackinaw we aie 
44-inch material. Coat ae ager 
skirt. Size 10, 31% 


6 sizes, 4-14 
Price, 30 cents 


yards of 40-inch 
material. 





y AAT NARS AL 2N\ ¢\ i The NEW 
ee ui \' -—— a McCall Pattern 
VN TS ma oe bind Po ao) 2304 Middy 
’ 4} / | \ 7 . [ Rae ae a > Le, Dress 
weed we il 1G J L 2, 5 sizes, 6-14 
2332 2311 «#2314 2304 2333 2303 2299 2325 L Price, 30 cents 


: Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. 
How to Obtain McCall Patterms  [f*you' gna ‘that you can't secure them, write to The 
McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, cr to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired 
and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Clothes for Tiny Tots 








of 48-inch and 


No. 2326, Girt’s Dress. Size 
yards 36-inch, 54 yard 36-inch 
No. 2327, Grirt’s Dress 
quires 15g yards of 36-inch an 
yard of 36-inch contrasting 


TheNEW | 
McCall Pattern 


2327 Dress | 
5 sizes, 6-14 | 


Price, 30 cents | 


rd 


‘eg 
Si, 
weit ", i 
EH) 
yA 






= 




















¥g yard of 36-inch 


Size 6 re- 























) 


S, 2 


d % 


The NEW \ 


No. 2339, 
CuILp’s Dress 
Size 6 requires 2 
yards of 32-inch 
and 7g yard of 
27-inch contrast- 
ing 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2297 Wrap Coat 
Small, medium, 
large 
Price, 35 cents 









2315 Wrap Coat 
5 6-14 
Price, 










f 
' 
{ 
' 
t 
The NEW 
—— \ | McCall 
The NEW Fcitern 
McCall Pattern a 
2296 Cape Bolero Suit 
Small, medium, ogy bd 
arge Price, 25 cents 
Price, 30 cents 
{ 7 
No. 2296, 
a | Girt’s CAPE. No. 2323, Boy’s Botero Suit 
The wn +, oe Small, 4 to 6; Size 4, 1! yards of 36-inch for 
| erent “eT medium, 8 to suit and 1 yard of 40-inch for 
| Price, 3 them 10; large, 12 to blouse. 
14 years. Small : 
No. 2295, Cuitp’s Coat wITH size, 1% yards No. 2328, Girt’s Dress. Size 8, 
Yoke. Size 4 requires 15¢ yards of 54-inch. 2 yards of 36-inch, or 17g yards 


of 40-inch material. 


No. 2315, Girt’s Wrap Coat. 
Size 6, 17g yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial. Collar and cuffs of fur. 


















5 cents 





































FALL DESIGNS 


ROYAL =’ socieyy ) 
eMBROIDERyY JH 
PACKAGE OUTFITS 


SK your Royal Society dealer to see the wonderful variety 
©C of new designs. You will be taken first with their beauty, 
impress you; the style and attractiveness of the Children’s 


Dresses, Undergarments, etc., will stand out as distinctive, and 


No, 421 
Made-up Dress 

Blue or Pink Voile 
4-yr., $2.25 

6 and 8-yr., $2.50 





then the superior quality of the materials will immediately 


when you carefully examine the fine class of workmanship in 


the making, you will be happily surprised and pleased to know 


o» 


you can obtain such unusual values at so great an economy, and 


ice all A | | to add the dainty touches of embroidery with your own hands, 
atlern ‘ . ps : ‘’ "i 

2339 Dress The NEW supplies pleasant and restful pastime for your spare moments. 
5 sizes l e INE 

Price, 25 cent McC all Pattern 


For example, the Dress illustrated is entirely made of a very fine quality Pink 


or Blue Voile with White Lawn apron effect. It requires only the simple 


embroidery, and sufficient floss is supplied in package. You effect a great 


economy and get the finest quality and newest styles. 


The Nightgown illustrated is of flesh color Witchery Crepe, a soft draping 
material, with the sheen of silk; it would cost considerably more than $3.00 
were you to buy material of equal quality and make it yourself, considering the 
In the Roy il Soci ty P ickage Outfit it comes to you 
completely made with sufficient floss for the embroidery. 


cost of your time, etc. 


These unusual values will be found all through the line, and prices 
are lower than last year. Every package is complete with finest 
materials, expert workmanship, ample floss and instructions. 


Ask to See Royal Society ‘‘Tumbledums”’ 


\ * 
Butterfly and Clown “Tumbledum”™ dolls, which every child will love to 
P cuddle and hug. Wonderful little creations, which, true to their names, may 
BS be tumbled about with no fear of injury or breaking. They come in Royal 
> RS Society Package Outfits. Complete information will be supplied upon request 
. ~w | ‘ 
hed _" 
OW : | , . P New Desi 
|The NEW Send for Circular of New Designs 
McCall i . i 
ne Pattern | Royal Society Products include Embroidery and Crochet Cottons, all sizes and 
; 2328 Dress colors; “‘Celesta,” the washable artificial silk for Embroidery; Sweater Twist, the 
LES \ \ Price. 30 : ideal artificial silk for sweaters, etc.; Transfer Books and Crochet Instruction Books, 
he NEW No. 2297, Girt’s Wrap | \ | For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
occ all Coat. Small, 4 to 6; | | \ 
atlern di , ae 
2326 Dress |, ee Fe eS ee H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 
c ten ad | 12 to 14 years. Medium 
; 30 cents | {Si yards of 54-inch. ° 
Price, 30 cent | | | ize, 2 yards of 54-inch | Union Square West New York 
sm | — — wa! i . a 
a / f \ j y We » —\ Pr | 
| , \ I NAS / | Beet } \\4 
e /) A A wd / F ¢: \' 4 \ 
fH \\ a SA Y 7 i  *¥ } | 
pete: > uh ee ph "EM | ine 
2326 “| 2296 2323 2297 2328 2327 2339° 2315 2205 





















by Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. 
How to Obtain McCall Patterns if you find that you can’t secure them, write to The!) Fe 
McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired | 
and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. .Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, tll.; 140 Second | BR 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryer St., Atianta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada, 
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Finest quality yarns 
direct from the mill - ? 





Thousands of women are 
saving 15 to 25% on every yarn purchase 


What women say about 
Peace Dale Yarns 


fe IUSANDS of women all over the country are buying their 


: a I find that it knits up we 
knitting yarns direct from Peace Dale Mill They are getting fully age addit 
the finest quality yarns at an actual saving of 15 to25% A wonder about one-half the 5 of t 
1 P on , . cw 4 lor ec! tion § } 1s ¥ 1 Ww l ame pra of ya —Miss 
ae ve y of weights and color : scala Norma Rose, Ithaca, N. Y. 
nd only in the largest cities. 
find in the larg < $s © Gent cafe tm caving thet tt 
Knit up beautifully—no short fibres far above any yarns I have « 
a the st s here : 
Beautiful, smooth, even yarns, free from knots. Women who have quality and the lowness of price 
’ , be hatP Dale Yar: oe , ~_ Mrs. C. W. Horsey, 
anitt regularly for years say tha 4 Lic a 3a a pieasu Washington, lowa. 
to knit with and make soft, lovely garments that all their friends Have knitted 1¢ sweaters a 









admire. They do not rough up as you knit because they are made the Peace Da 


apt 
] Yarns and have foundthemalways 
only fror he ye. long fibr f the ol 
nly Sem the oweng, long 6 Mags “i satisfactory. The yarn i 
| Peace Dale Yarns are made by an old New England firm— smooth and strong, free f 
7 , 2 ' knots and uneven places and t 
founded 1861. You can be sure you are buying the best quality color always good and fast, r 
knitting yarns that can be made. Satisfaction guaranteed. changing as some other yar 


Mrs. Harriet A. Fournier, 
Barnstead, N. Y. 





The right weight for every a ee ne 
kind of knitting urs and can say in truth y 
4-ply Germantown zoz ske we most pertect “ 
3 o- Germantown k r used in all o work —C, 
4-ply Fibre ' k H. Brainerd, Essex, Conn. 
Fibre Silk and W« I k : 
Shetland I 2 k 
Heavy Swea Y k 
DAaNONY. «§ « 1 oz.s 
Knitting Worsted . 2 oz. Sk ra | 
Peace Dale Knitting Book: Sf & PEACE ! 
two new desig Ko “ 
Thinty two mew designs to Free Samples .“° "bate. | 
ng. Every fel original— Send today for free Peace Dale Sample iS MILLS | 
every tr send 36, be \ P Dept. 341 | 
for your copy of kt wo 25 Madison Ave. McCall Pattern we 
lay. Price 25 cents. Adiress SS New York City : | ) Negl a 
Peace Dale M Dept. 841 © 2186 Negligee a 
Madison Avenue, ° Please send m Small ed 1, large 
York City. ° r free sar 


npie card Price 5 cents 
t Peace Dale Yar 


Name No. 2186, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sap- 
> ; : ; 

‘a Address ON NEGLIGEE. Small, 34 to 36; me- 
dium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to 44 bust 
Small size, 3 yards of 36-inch, and 
1'g yards of 40-inch. Width, 15¢ 
yards 





Buy your knitting yarns direct from Peace Dale Mills City . State 






























Your baby’s laugh indicates comfort 
clothes that fit snugly, yet do not bind. 


STEWARTS 
Dupe 


SAFETY PINS 
because of their many safe features Me 
prevent clothes from catching and : 


twisting. Cannot open accidentally. 





Send 6¢ for sample card of Stewart's Duplex pins 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Dept. E Bloomfield, New Jersey 





























“SEW-ONS” for Corsets 


The function of the Hose Supporter is to support—how effi- 
ciently it performs that function determines its worth as a 
Supporter. Merely holding up the stoc king is not enough if the 
grip or clasp slips or rips, causing runs in hosiery. 


The VELVET GRIP is the only Hose Supporter with the 
Oblong All-Rubber Button 


a feature which, because of its shape and larger holding surface, 
Prevents Slipping and Ruthless Ripping 
Velvet Grip “Sew-Ons” can be bought separately and attached 
easily to any corset. Ask for them at the Notion, Hosiery or 

Corset Department. 








George Frost Company, Boston 


Makers of the famous Boston Garter for Men 
and “Pin-Ons”’ for children 

















br. Lawton’s SUPERFLUOUS 


WEIGHT REDUCER 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 






The NEW 
| McCall Pattern 
\ 2302 House Dress 
\ and Cap 


7 sizes, 34-46 





Will show pla nm 11 days or money refunded. The re- Price, 35 cents 
ducer electrica I wes unsightly parts promptly, 1 only where 
you Wish to lose The Lawton Method Dissolves an $; superfluous | 
fat from t ten Easily followed directions, do t require exercises oy . _ aa A 
tarving, 1 nes or treatment; not only rids you of fat but improves | No. 2302, Lapigs’ Hot SE Dress AND 
appearance and genera] health Cap. Size 36 requires 414 yards of 32- 
nr . neat - . egai . f 2 : . . 
—— a] and mental vigor and enables you to regain and retain your! inch and 7 yard of 36-inch contrast- 
n al w t Dr. Lawton (shown in picture) reduced from 211 to 2h ” 
this reducer and N methal have been the means whereby a great ing Width, 2 yards. 
humbe f fat pe et ush t { ea States and elsewhere have easily 
gotten rid of unhealthy, disfizuring fatty tissue without discomfort Any — 


t man or woman can obtain these ults whether 10 or 100 pounds 





er today or write for booklet ““‘The Sensible Way To Reduce 


Dr. Lawton Using Device 





Attractive Things 


for House Wear 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2301 Kimono 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Price, 30 cents 


No. 2301, LAapIeEs’ 
EMPIRE KIMONO; 52 
inch length. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 
36-inch and 34 yard 
of 36-inch contrast 
ing. Width, 2'%4 yards 





No. 2322, Lapres’ AND MIsses’ 
\ Breakrast Coat. Small, 34 to 
36; medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 
to 44 bust. Small size, 35¢ yards 


\\ of 40-inch taffeta and 314 yards 
The NEW \\ oa of 40-inch georgette. Width, 15¢ 
cCall Pattern | ra yards. 
22 Breakfast ‘ 
Coat 

















View B \ 
The NEW McCall Pattern 
2324 French Lining 
9 sizes, 34-50 
Price, 25 cents 


No. 2324, Lapres’ FreNcH LINING 
Size 36 requires, View A, 1 yards of 


View A 36-inch material; View B, 2 yards of 


weight look better and feel better The complete cost $5 00 ay Re ur How to Obtain McCall Patterns 


36-inch material. 








Leading dealers nearly everywhere seli McCall Patterns. 
If you find that you can’t secure them, write to The 


a ' 
McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and sizu desired 
DR. THOMAS LAWTON Dept. 207 120 West 70th St., New York | and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Hll.; 140 Second 


| St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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The NEW The NEW we bx 
McCall Pattern 4 McC all Pattern te ‘Zi 
2337 Blouse 2331 Blouse x4 Dx 
7 size 4-46 6 sizes. 34-44 aN “np “e - 99 WAN 
Price, cents Price 0 cent WE ay apOoc NU 
"4 i ff » 
<- [F you would have the utmost satisfaction in hangings x 
Aw N 
ey for your home. Kapock Silky Sunfast Draperies are KS) 
a ee N exquisite in color, silky in texture, graceful when draped. VAN 
. aces Mnemiitna Mitateies: | Sa Sunshine does not fade the “Long-Life-Colors,” water ON 
f os ‘ ’ fo » 
7 in two leneths: two| Kty restores them to newness! . Qn 
‘ styles of sleeve. Size 36 7A Send us your dealer’s name and VAN 
requires 2% yards of \WY4 receive a “Kapock Sketch Book” NSA 
40-inch material vs KABOOK ideas in house-furnishing VAN 
\UA, UY 
No. 2337, Lapies’ Sip-On! “8 - : YON 
BLOUSE Size 36 requires 134 6 ‘ = A. THEO. ABBOT I w CO. BG 
yards of 40-inch and '% yard of ote < Vax 
rer wae WY Dept. SS Philadelphia, Pa. NV4 
36-inch contrasting. PX E 
AW JLN 
No. 2329. Lapms’ Two-Piect Wh GENUINE KAPOCK HAS THIS WHITE BASTING THREAD IN THE SELVAGE A, NY 
No. 2329, Lapie: ry < 
SkirT. Size 26 requires 34% yards} 5s y, <r) 
. F s 2 " ais wemlle aaa, ane FF Td - p . J 
No. 2338, Lables of 40-inch georgette and 23¢| yay atl sec Ex 
. SuRPLICE Tiez-ON yards of 36-inch satin. Width, 1%) \U¢No7 aS Sa as NIN a4 
S BLouseE. Size 36 re yards. Transfer Pattern No. 956 NSA N/a SSIS SILOS INS INSIS DX LSID KES OD ‘ 
- quires 2% yards of : ee F 
36 40-inch and 34 yard No. 2330, Lapres’ THREE-PIECE | 4 RAPID FREE BOOK Learn Pianc 
of | of 36-inch contrast- Skint. Size 20 requires 256 yards| | @® S| Fireless Cooker : 
-d Or i s The NEW . 7 os in és nl Wi Reger \ ‘ This Interesting Free Book 
ng ne! oO -inch materia 1dth, 134 A a )\ hows bow yo ero 
t ng McCall Pattern vorde a Special Low Factory vice pre epcenk wlan am ber ym dy ~ mae 
° ine trectto » mi- why one le b is worth o 
Is 2 3 38 Blouse ¢, , pattems they throughout. ‘Full Genen cies Wessees.. oP Siinn's om 
© sizes, 34-44 XN . — . set of famous “Wear Ever” Method includes all of the many im 
P Price, 30 cents NO 2340, LapIEs Two-Piece aluminum cooking utensils aot » tant modern improvements in teaching music 
S SKIRT. Size 26 requires 2% vards comes with it. Ask for free tho teen we ae ao Sodened age ner yang a Aen 
0 / f 3 } *." id a = Home Science Book. graduates everywhere. Solentific, yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated 
D of 36-inch material. Width at we. —-- co. All music tree. Diploma granted. Write today tor free book 
12 lower edge, 134 yards. Quinn Conservatory, Studio MC’ 29, 598 Columbia Read, Boston, 25, Mass 
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Why Risk The Life 
of Your Coming Baby? 


GNORANCE on the part of ex- 
pectant mothers causes many 
thousands of children to be born life- 
less. Not knowing what to do, how 
to live, what to wear—may mean 
suffering, sickness, yes,andeven death. 


Are women to blame? Those who 
don’t know what to do and can only 
Suess are terribly unfortunate. But 
here is help—and comforting guidance. 


Know—Don’t Guess 


Mistakes may prove fatal. The tiniest 
blunder may cause the death of your coming 
baby—and untold suffering for yourself. 

Why risk your baby’s life? Why guess 
when it is so easy for you to know the cor- 
rect thing for you to do at all times? 


Save the Baby’s Life 





for inspection 





So i i Experience is a dear teacher. Knowledge is easily gained. 
me Things This This book, “Before the Baby Comes,” published by Harper 
Book Tells and Brothers, and costing only $1.00, tells everything the 


The NEW prospective mother should know. 
Me Call Pattern 
2330 Skirt 


7 sizes, 24-36 


How the New Life is Developed 


< ; y a “ s ective > 
Signs of Pregnancy. No one is better qualified to advise the prospective mother 


ss than Marianna Wheeler, the author of this book. She was, 
Disorders of Pregnancy. for years, superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Determining the Date Her book is not at all theoretical or technical. It is writ 

















Price, 30 cent Food, Clothing, Rec reation. ten in simple language as one woman would talk to another 
Correct Kinds of Exercise. It answers the thousands of questions which mothers have 
Painless Childbirth. asked. Endorsed by physicians and nurses everywhere. 
; Preparation for Confinement. This book contains just the information that you need. 176 
TTT Y y. \ — What to Buy for Baby. pages, 4% x 6% inches. Cloth bound. Illustrated. Publisher's 
The NEW | j | \ \/ ‘ price, $1.25. Special price to expectant mothers. .... $1.00 
McCall Pattern j ' \ } | f , 
| f an %  tatamaaa hua sa tis ei tins acon ait daacaarasinaaiaaiariaas | 
2329 Skirt \ 3 Bote feet The NEW Send No Money Now . 
2 alaen, 24:36 ye rm McCall Pattern Just fill in and mail the coupon (ora £ Young Mothers’ Institute, 238 E. 59th St.,N. Y.: 
Price, 30 cents | ES Hl Ya AP IL | 2340 — post card). The book will be sent at . Please send me “Before the Baby Comes.” After 4 
u \ " j . 
Transfer Pattern No. 956 am ’ 7 sizes, 24-36 once—in a plain wrapper. You need . 5 days I will send you $1.00 or return the book. s 
Price, 25 cents 2330 2340 2329 2337 2338 2231 Price, 30 cent not pay one cent unless satisfied that : -- 
p= the book is worth many times its ® Name PS 
$e = : a nn — | price to you—and then only $1.00. : oT, . 
H Ob M 7 Leading dealers nearly everywhere seli McCall Patterns Y M h ’ I tit t = : 
ow to Obtain cCa Patterns Leading dealers nearly everywhere selt McCall Patterns. | Young Mothers Institute =; 7own : 
McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating numb ’ i : : 
and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St. Chicago, iW: 140 yas 238 East 58th Streat, Now Vouk 5 State s 





Ik 


St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 

















Vaseline | 


Reg U.S Pat. Of 


White 


PETROLEUM JELLY | 


HIS isS a 


produc t, refined 


pure petroleum 
with 


special care. It is fine enough 


for babi s’ tender skins; yet 
equally effective for the skins 
of grown-ups. Its softness 


and purity make it partic ularly 


delightful to use. It brings you 


skin health 


and skin comfort 


CTURING 




















Bring Out the 





Ws fle lela) Beauly 


Beneath that soiled, dis- 
colored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. 


Mercolized Wax 


gradually, gently absorbs the 
evitalized surface skin, reveal- 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer complexion of true patu- 
ralness. Have you tried it? \ 
Mercolized Wax (beautifier) Be 
Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkle s) me 
Phelactine (hair remover) . $i 
Powdered Tarkroot ( face re ster) $i 


Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


WomanEarns” 
aWeek as NURSE 


am head nurse in a little ) private home 










\ 


ae 


All 

Drug Stores 
and Toilet 
Counters 











ae at re ere lam earning 850 
i ss Lillie D. Foster 7 Olicer, Onltanin” "She 
conor ‘anke in her spare time at b me 
through the famous Chicago system eds 
of « © graduates are enjoying good sa! 













“ist ab- 
lished over 
rite for illustrat 
tT? sample eason p 

Study Planwith Money. Back ¢ — ve f 
CHICAGO SCHOOL ‘OF NURSING 


Buys = 
10:00 oe pe Art Corners | 


Use them to m mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
Heart 


ares and al 








on corne 8 on aicteres, then wet @nc ” 
Qi RSY. ARTIS jo muses, no fuss. At phote 
upply, drag and stat’y yt Acce »t no eubetitates; 
he anothine #« eon - »ringes full pke. and «amp 
gel Miz. Co. Dept. 643 4711 "No. Clark St., Chicago 


Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


S« ap an 1 Ointment to clear dandruff and itching, 25c 
ach. Samples free of Cuticura, Dept. D, Malden, dass 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 





Send 10 } cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering y- ae = — % . s how I 
ured myself after sta t g 20 Bogue, 

9632 Bogue elds, 1147. N. Vi. St.  deccselie 


Dressmakers pen ng eo 





Victor Ladies Tailoring Co., 325 S S. Market St "Dept 51 Chicago 


Designs 


o 


McCall's 


You Can Stamp With a Hot Iron 


On Any Desired Material 


Elisabeth May Blondel 


By 
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1128—Transfer Pat- 
tern for Bags. These 
are very smart, 
shape and 
design, developed in 
navy - blue silk and 
steel beads. Pattern 
includes designs for 
two bags, cutting 
outlines and full di- 
rections Price 5 
cents. Yellow 


bags 
both in 


1126—Transfer Pat- 
tern for Bead Trim- 
ming. Easily adapted 
to artistic arrange 
ment on blouse or 


frock. Pattern in- 
cludes a neck de- 
sign, 2 motifs 5 x 13 


inches, 60 half-moon 
motifs 3 inches long, 
and 6'4 yards 44- 
inch banding to be 
along edves 
Price, 40 cents. 


Yellow 





1131—Transfer Pat- 
tern for Banding 
The flower groups n 
this quaint banding 
may be developed in 
applique or in em- 
broidery. The design 
ry be te to a 
bed of ize, or 
to curtains, and used 
with No. 1132 De- 
sign for Motifs, as 
llustrated. Pink and 
bl e gingham flow 


ers and green leaves, 
appliquéd in button- 
hole 


stitch 





room Pattern in- 
lud 


cludes 7'4 yards of 


banding 5 inches 

wide and designs for 

patch pieces Price, 
40 cents. Blue 
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1129—Transfer Pat- 
tern for Bags. In- 
cludes design and 
cutting outline for 
the bag illustrated, 
which may be de- 
veloped in appliqué 
dots or beads. An- 
other allover bead 
design is included. 
Pattern states ma- 
terials required. 
Price, 25 cents. Yel- 
low. 


1127—Transfer Pat- 
tern for Dress Trim- 


ming. For the new 
appliqué trimming, 
or to be developed 


in darmgg- and out- 
line-stitch.~ Pattern 
includes 4 yards of 
banding 5 inches 
wide and 6 yards 
1', inches wide 
Price, 40 cents. Yel- 
low. 


1132—Transfer Pat- 
tern for Motifs. These 
motifs (matching 
No. 1131), may 
be developed in 
appliqué or embroid- 
ery for a_ bolster, 
bedspread or curtain 
valances. Pattern 
gives § motifs 6x 
23 inches and designs 
for patch pieces. 
Price, 40 cents. 
Blue. 


1130—Transfer Pat- 
tern for Dress Trim- 


ming. Includes 4 
motifs 5% x 21 
inches, 4 motifs 6 x 


12'4 inches, and 5°, 

yards of banding 1°, 

inches wide, to be 

developed in braid 

and embroidery. 

Price, 40 cents. Yel- 
ow. 


How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


Leading dealers 


cant secure 


City, 


stating 


them, write 


nearly « e" 


) 


erywhere sell McCall 
The 


McC 


number desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 


all Company, 


Transfers 


236 W. 37th St., 


If you find that you 


ew York 


Magazine for September, 


J 
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Do You 
Need 
Money? 







i 





Write to Me Now! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 








ac RA els 





Thousands of women have a vital need for more 7 
money to properly bring up their family to ' 
meet the prese t cost of living and tide them over | 
this period of unemployment. Many ofthembhave Hy 

© been helped in this problem and now have money [ 
™ tospend and a permanent assured income by be- | 
fe coming our representatives and selling our MY 
Worlds Star 

Hosiery ana Ker Knit ] 
Underwear 

. 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine independent way 
to have more money to spend 


We've Helped More Than 24,000 


and pre sperous businesses 
yur r help their in 
» do the same 


They are now enjoying larg 
with constantly increasing sales. W ith o 
comes are growing larger every day 
as they have d 

Write to ‘day! Wie » will send you our beautifully ‘Mepteased 
catalog — shows how easy it is to b rid‘s Star 
Money Maker. Protected territorw~ prompt del iveries 


We have been in business for twenty-six years 


$200 Saved By This 


Home Lover 


One housewife had selected $550 worth of 
Furnishings locally before learning of this 
new Larkin plan The same selection at 
our low Factory-to-Family prices cost her 


only $350. Wasn't this saving of $200 worth- 
while? May we send all interesting facts? 


1228Furnishings at 20c a Day 


Small as well as large Furnishings’ needs 
are easily and quickly filled under this de- 
ehtful plan, Payments as low as 20c a 


d iy. Completely furnish an entire home or 
pass of several rooms this convenient way, 


Get this Big 
128-Page Book FREE 


Here is a complete guide for 
beautifying your home. You'll 
spend many profitable hours 
looking over this Book of Bet- 
I ter Homes. Write for it now, 
ii Find out how easily and eco- 
inomically your home can 

| brightened. 

Calne. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 














Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.”’ 
Kills them all quickly — and they 


-“Dont Die in the House” 


“Rough on Rats” successfully exterminates 
these pests where other preparations fail. Mix it 
with foods that rate and mice will eat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don't be 


pestered—get’ Rough on Rate” at drug and mtg 


stores. Send for booklet,““Ending Rats and Mice’’. 


ES. WELLS ,Chemist, Jersey City. N. J. 
Originator of ' 
**Rough On Rats’* 


SILVER POLISH 
WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS. HAROLD F. RITCHIE & COMPANY, INC 
17) MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK ALSO OF LONDON 
ENGLAND, - TORONTO, CANADA: ~ SYONEY. AUSTRALIA 





ita ty completeConservaiory 


Course by Mail 
Wonderful home study musie 
yo under great American 
ropean teachers. En- 


dorsed by Paderewski, Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of quanety and completeness. iaeaen 
rite naming course you are interes’ 
An Instrument } in:Piano,Harmony , Voice ,PublicSchool 
Music, Violin,Cornet, Ma 
—and we will send FREE CATA 









ndolin, Guitar, Banjo or 4 Organ 
LOG. SEND for 





Co: erve’ary, 443 Sign ges Og, Cheng 





juaranteed to learn to talk. Imported direct 
from Mexico, Cuba and Panama. carry 
afull line of household pets, mmeludieg Can- 





Also Goldth, Aquarium, innets, —— 
ete Gol and Sup- 
lies. Illustrated price list FRE 

OWA BIRO CO., . N Des Moines, lowa 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? ‘Try the following 
treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring. Do 
notrab in, bat apply lightivy, Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap. 
Continne using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 
Start to-night—after two or three ap- 
plications you will see results. 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn't it, write us direct. soc per jar. 
Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - - 5c 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - - Be 
At Dray Stores everywhere. Money refund 
ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet 
Wouldst Thou Be Fair!” for helpful beauty 
hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept. 4. Aurora, Illinois 



























Our free 
book,“How to Acquire 
the Ideal Figure’’, tells secret. 
Limited edition; send for it now. 
You can easily reduce and ap- 
proach girlish lines; the sym- 
metry Nature intended is easily 
yours. Instructions on diet, 
. exercise and correct corseting for 
, , full-buile women are well illus- 
® trated. Course outlined is easy 
to follow; a few minutes daily will 
make you the happiest woman on 
earth in a short time. Absolutely 
free to any woman, from ¢ 
- manufacturer of the famous 





co 


; 

| 

pe “You'll Forget It’s On” 
” Free yourself from the bondage of need- 
j less flesh. Send for the book today. 
Kalamazoo Corset Company, 
pt. 








StaysWhite/ongst 


‘< ‘Pepperel 


SHEETING, SHEETS 
& PILLOWCASES 


Light enough for washing; heavy enough to 
stand the wear; son housewives everywhere. 
The standard family sheeting for two o generations. 
Cut this advertisement out 
and show it to your dealer. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 


32 Thomas St., New York City 
Address Dept. 8, for booklet “4 Ran 
“The Romance of Pepperell.” ¢paoe MARK REG. 












Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair 
from growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. 
Noscars. Booklet free, ask your dealer or write 
today enclosing 3 stamps. We ooee h Beauty 
Culture. 25 years in business. J. Mahler, 
659-E Mahler Park, Providence, R I. 




















The Lark 


[Continued from page 37} 


shuddered at the memory. . . . The decan- 
ter had stood there all this time ? 

Other details attracted her eve. A silver 
ash-tray heaped with cigarette stubs. 
Was it here that Howard had kept his 
vigil? Had he waited for her in this room ? 

Something on the floor—a crumpled bit 
of cloth—a scarf or mantilla. On the 
floor near the table. She couldn't see it 
very well, and was staring at it intently 
when the door of the study opened and 
Emilia came into the room. 

Teresa merely stood still. Emilia moved 
forward, peering furtively about, a certain 
feline caution in her manner. Her glance 
fell on the scarf. She snatched it up. Then 
with a voluptuous movement of her whole 
body, she tossed the scarf over her shoul- 
ders. Her face caught the light; glowed 
briefly with a savage and triumphant pas- 
sion. . . . The next moment she went 
out the way that she had come, furtively, 
with feline caution. . , ; 

Teresa walked back slowly along the 
veranda. A horror was growing on her; a 
horror that drew to itself all the darkness, 
all the black fogs of night. “I’m living in 
a dream,” she said to herself. . . . She 
felt germinating a monstrous, unformulated 
thought. 

She came suddenly to the screened din- 
ing-cage on the rear veranda. She had 
walked half way around the house. How- 
ard was leaning over the table, lighting a 
candle. Why was he so continually strik- 
ing matches, fumbling with little flames, 
trying to beat back the darkness that inun- 
dates everything— ? 

He heard her footsteps and turned 
quickly. “Teresa? I was just coming for 
you. They've got coffee for us.” 

“IT must go pack my bag,” she said. 

“Howard—” she said, uncertainly. She 
went up to him and put her hand on his 
arm. “Howard! It’s almost time for us to 
go. Look at me! You haven't kissed me.” 

Her beauty, the proud spirit on her face, 
challenging him, roused in him a furious 
self-contempt. He cried out: “I’m not 
worthy to touch your hand!” 

“Why aren’t you worthy? Tell me. 
Don't you see I must know?” 

He had fallen into a trance. “You're so 
beautiful,” he said. “If I should lose you 
a a ea 
“Why do you say that?” She gave his 
arm a vigorous shake. “Oh, you must tell 
me. Do you want me to guess for myself?” 

He loosened the fingers that gripped his 
sleeve, and stepping back, smiled his pe- 
culiar, contorted smile. “You've already 
guessed,” he said. “By some miracle.” 

She stood silent. He began, after an 
interval: “Last night, when you didn’t 
come . . . I waited a long time, in that 
room. In Stephen’s room. It got on my 
nerves. There was a decanter on the table. 
Brandy. Who put it there? A ghost?” 
He laughed loudly. “What a revenge!” 

“Howard!” 

“Yes, that’s it. Emilia warned me. She 
said the house was haunted. She was 
afraid. She followed me about like a 
damned, silly, frightened kitten. She—” 
He stopped and put his hands over his 
face. The silence became acute. Teresa 
said simply : 

“Emilia!” 

She had an air of remoteness, of extreme 
detachment. Yet her eyes, meeting his, were 
brilliant. He strode forward; stopped 
directly in front of her. “What makes you 
look at me like that? What is it?” 

He stood half clutching her, rather ab- 
surdly maintaining an attitude of mastery 
that he knew was false. It enraged him. 
He stepped violently backward :—‘“I've lost 
you,” he cried. “By God! After all—!” 

She spoke then with a naturalness that 
in itself seemed strange. “Yes. You're 
quite right.” 

“Lost you,” he repeated with savage 
emphasis. His self-control, severely tried 
by the strain of those long hours, gave way. 
He burst out petulantly: “I don’t under- 
stand. Is it because of what happened last 
night ?” 

“Ves and no,” said Teresa. “I’m not 
accusing you. I’m not accusing you of 
anything. I know you haven't changed.” 
She struck her breast with her hand. But 
I have! I’m free of you and of the ro- 
mantic hold you had on me. For the first 
time since I looked at your picture in poor 
Dota Luella’s album I’m free of you. I’ve 
come to the end of my illusions. When 
I was a girl I used to expect all sorts of 
miracles of life. 

“You were my miracle, Howard. Even 
when you turned out badly I couldn't give 
you up. I deceived myself by saying I 
hated you, and underneath I kept hoping 
that you’d come back and prove to be all 
I’d dreamed of you. That was your hold 
on me and that’s why it’s broken now. Be- 
cause the dream is dead. It’s dead and 
gone. . . . Don’t think I blame you. . 
It’s my own fault. . . . I think I ought 
to ask your forgiveness for having exalted 
you so.” 

[Continued on page 55 
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fomen who 
know Dye “ 


nsel \ 


because it’s so easy to use and the results so 
wonderful. Sunset dyes All Fabrics—Cot- 
ton, Wool, Silk or Mixed Goods—in one 
dye bath; faded material becomes like new 
goods—does not have a dyed look. 


Sunset SoapDyes 


are manufactured by our patented process expressly for 
home and entirely different from the 
fashioned dyes of pre-war days. No matter what your 
experience with other dyes may have been, you will be 
delighted with Sunset, it brings the ‘‘know 
how’’ of the professional dyer into your own kitchen. 











use are old- 


be« ause 


Sunset will help you keep the children neat and at- 


tractive redecorate your rooms a¢ cording to your own 
color schemes, and give new life and beauty to your 
own waists, dresses, etc., at a mere fraction of the 
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FAST 
COLORS 


apparent cost. 


But there is no substitute for Sunset; no other way to 


get the same wonderful results. 


and the almost in 

merabie Ask your dealer for Sunset, or send us fifteen cents a 
shades to be ' > 

cake, and we will mail, postpaid, the colors you need 

made by comb . 
ing these tandard 
unset colors one 
with another 


North American Dye Corporation 


Dept. 18 
Mount Vernon : , : N. Y. 


Sales Re ehresentalit 


. Ritchie & « Inc., 171 Madison Avenue, New 














PokeYour Electricity 
Sugar Coated 





~ WASH AWAY HAIR 


Rid yourself of undesir- 
able hair from the un- 
derarms, face, arms and 
limbs with El-Rado, that 














or Money Refunded 
Two Sizes: 60¢ and $1.00 
at drug stores and toilet goods counters. 

If your dealer is out of El-Rado, send your order 
for $1.00 size direct to us, enclosing money order 


| pleasant liquid hair re- 
| mover. Look your dain- 
| tiest—feel your daintiest 
El-Rado removes hair 

ckly, because it is a 

liquid ready to use. Do 

\\ not be afraid to use 
El-Rado; it is absolutely 

harmless to any skin 

| Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Transformed from light socket into a | 
pleasant, health giving administration by | 
Generator—thous- | 

j 


Renulife V Jiolet Ray or stamps. It will be mailed to you promptly 
ands of voltse—without the slightest shock or un- TITOR 0 CO i — 
leasant feeling: penetrates deep; saturates entire I " GRIM MFG Ot os De nt 2069 , 
y; increasing circulation, addin gavgen to 12 East 19th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
blood, promoting elimination. Send for book. . Quite Distributors: Diron- Wilson, Ltd., Dept. 2069, 66 
nr VIOLET RAY Spadina Ave. . Toro nto. 
- 
HIGH TARY 
create ig 


HAIR 


FtRado.::". 


MoorePush-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


You may now treat yourself at home. nea in ase. 
Decidedly beneficial results in cases of nerve dis- 
orders, faulty circulation, impoverished blood, etc 
Learn the health benefits of this modern and scien- 
tific use of electricity. Full information in our book 
by return mail. 


GET 
FREE 











Renulite Electric Co. 
2409 Marquette Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 





To Hang Up Things 

VIOLET RAY In Cenede Ask your dealer to show them 
B re) re) K Netting Bldg. Sold 1 Oo per 
Windsor, Ont. Everywhere Cc pkt. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
Wayne Junction Philadeipbia, Pa. 


GIVEN TO YOU 
as a LARKIN "FAM" SAVING | 



























FAMILY 
" Ai Picture this beautiful big Rocker in your & 
ng-room or parlor. r 2 > 1b i. 
aa iwi living-1 1 or parlor. You'd surely be proud of f 





it. By buying soaps, pure foods, toilet prepara- 
tions oty t every-day household s ies direct from 
Lark " or through a Larkin Club, you can obtain this 
inviting Rocker or other Premiums. 








New Larkin Catalog FREE 


Over 1700 high-grade Larkin Premiums and more thar 1 900 far mous 


Larkin Pro t *very thing for homes ar home-lovers, all 
fully guara e ustrated in this big ‘bea b ok It tells 
y w nake th ly income go farther. Send for it today 





: i Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Letskitt Co me ia, Il, 


eoria 
Please send your new Fall Catalog No. 26. 


Mail — TODAY | 
to nearest address 


Name = ‘ 


Address 





GP441 
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Hollywood Now 


[Continued from page 18] 


that something about her which will bring 
her to sparkle in this star-seeded sky after all. 
Ask not why. The arresting something may 
be too tenuous or diaphanous to describe 

In this waiting throng, is a mother with 
an attractive young boy or girl or a child 
in arms. Will she be seen this particular 
day even though she comes by appoint- 
ment? Possibly not. My lord within is 
weary of mothers with babies. “Tell her to 


come next Tuesday. My God! How tired 
I get looking at mothers with bright chil- 
dren!” 


Personally, whenever I think of Holly- 
wood, I think of its principal hotel. 


Here, in the evening, behold, the mov- 
ing picture star, male, in dinner coat and 
dancing kids, soft white silk shirt, hair 
brilliantined to the dried varnish stage, 
face almost painfully scraped and pow- 
dered, lips—well, a little color is not alto- 


gether reprehensible—eyes touched up wiih 
a drop or two of—but we won't give away 
a perfectly good moving picture recipe— 
brows penciled and lashes mascaroed, fig 
ure shaped to a nicety by the best of local 
or Eastern film tailors, and his mind con 
cerned exclusively with his weight, facial 
charm, and attraction for the fair sex. 

Here is the ingenue lead, in the latest 
and smartest of dancing or dinner gowns, 
hair a la Polaire or Deslys—Mama, in at- 
tendance; eyes snapping with vanity and 
pleasure, looking here and there to see if 
all are admiring as much as they should. 

Dragonflywise, in the comforting rays 
of the sun of prosperity, above the dimp- 
ling pool of good fortune, they are aglitter. 
And well they may be, for they are of those 
who receive from five hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars a week. Their faces and names 
are scattered broadcast over the world. 
Leave Ephraim alone with his idols. 

But the wraps, the furs, the feathers, the 
jewels! And where else in the United 
States would one turn for a similar picture 
of fresh American girlhood, as smooth and 
hale and rosy as the flowers of the plains 
and mountains from which she springs— 
possibly as pagan? The clarity and lustre 
of skin and eyes, the perfection of form 
and manner! 

The thing which is giving the moving 
picture its enormous popularity is the physi- 
cal splendor of American girlhood. Foreign 
lands, unable to boast such astonishing 
quantities of youthful loveliness as can this 
favored land, are not only enticed but 
agape and made hungry by the display. 
This is true of the lovelorn and iil- 
favored of India and China and Africa, ap- 
parently, as it is of the backwoods of 
America. The world is literally agape and 
athirst over the beauty of the American 
girl, and it is she who is making, whether 
she knows it or not, the American moving 
picture the success that it is. 

We may laugh at the romantic twaddle 
palmed off as “life” or “drama” in any one 
of a hundred thousand American picture 
houses, but one cannot laugh at this form 
of physical excellence of which the land is 
capable and which, Circe-wise, is likely to 
set the world emotionally aflame. For 
beauty is a flaming sword that kindles that 
which it wounds, and not only America 
but the world is coming at last face to face 
with its meaning. 
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The Fortune 


Huntress 


[Continued from page go] 
I felt I had no right to them.” Her lips 
twisted into the half-wise, half-wistful smile 
he knew so well. “I thought it was cheat- 


ing for me to take your love, to give you 
mine. It wasn’t the game I had started out 
to play—” 


“Julie—” 

“Do you think I’m quite mad?” 

He caught her impetuously in his arms. 
“You're a darn little Puritan,” he whis- 
pered, “and I adore you, dearest—” 

That night they sat up very iate—for 
farmers—and told each other most of the 
things they had been too shy or too proud 
to confide before. 

“What are you going to do with all 
your leisure time, sweetheart,” he persisted, 
“unless you take in floors to scrub?” 

She smiled up at him enigmatically. 
“Well, I'm not completely fed up on ar- 
ranging hyacinths in silver. Then, I think 
I'll give your excellent valet a very nice 
present and pack him off—” 

He smiled down at her gravely. “There’s 
nothing very revolutionary so far—” 

“Well, I shouldn’t be surprised if I did 
over the sunniest, gayest, nicest room in the 
place—with a frieze of rabbits around it— 

“Julie 

She smiled up, 
nestness. ‘“‘Don't 
manage to be happy 





undaunted at his 
worry. I reckon I 
though rich.” 
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“What Mrs. Barton ~A 
Did For Me—” oe 

“Like many other wo- gon n> 
men I had not given -. v 
much attention to dif- 


ferent types of sanitary 
pads. Then a friend 
sent me Mrs. Barton's 
little booklet on ‘P. 
sonal Daintiness.’ Her 
message was s0 con 
vincing that I sent for 
an Introductory pack- 
age of ‘FEMS’—which contain an inner filling of 
FRANTEEL the new absorbent, used = exclu- 
sively in ‘FEMS’, which insures 
a dry outer surface and yet is seven t'mes more 
quickly absorbent than the best absorbent cotton. 
Mrs. Barton, being a woman, has naturally 
sensed one of the most vital needs of women. I 
elieve her discovery of ‘FEMS’ will revolu 
nize the use of Sanitary Pads, and for me it 
has meant freedom from worry, and a genuine 
suarantee of increased comfort.”’ 


TRave mash 


Mrs. Barton’s Message 
to the Women of America 


In helping the millions of women of America to know 

““FEMS,’* the new modern conitary | pad, I consider that | am 
rendering a genuine service that v— be fu 2, appreciated 
once the virtues of ‘‘FRANTEEL"’ are tested by actual ex- 
perience. To enable thie test to be mede at a minimum cost 
and effort, an introductory package o * with 
8 inch pads, and 22 i- ches in length, to insure ample pinning 
space, is offered to every wor an who will use the coupon 
herewith. In addition to the =. “FEMS” each Introductory 
vo inde contains my little booklet on ‘Personal Daintiness’ 
a aler knows about this o fhe randifhehas not“ Ss’ 
ck, write us, 








enclosing coupon, and 10 cents. givin 
dealer's name and we will forward ° ‘FEMS’ by return mall 
in plain wrapper 

“FEMS” are packed in refined. three-color cartons 
containing or 12 **FEMS,"’ ali =a inches in length 
with pads of 7-8-9-10 or 12 inche 


Mrs. Mary E. Barton, Directress, Dept. of Hygiene 
Hospital Specialty Co., 41 Union Square, New York City 


FEMS'’’—Introductory Coupon “—_ 
TO DEALER 
Please give bearer of coupon 
OIDs ch ccntdvedsccecvcsvdeeavecscessendees 
pY.' . | rrrrrrrrrrererrerrrerrrirer iit 
Introductory Package of ‘“‘FEMS” for 10c. 
Hospital Specialty Co., 41 Union Square, N. ¥. C, 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don't. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring ; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will 
look and feel a hi undred times better. 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug 
store. A four-ounce bottle is usually all 
that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 











AGENTS: $42 a Week 


New hosiery proposition for men, Women and children. 
All styles, colors and fancy stripes, 

including the finest line of silk hose. 
Guaranteed, One Year 
Must wear 12 months or replaced Free! 
A prospect in every home. Often sell 
dozen psir to one family. Repeat or- 
ders will make you a steady income. 
You can sell for less than store prices. 
Mrs. McClure made over $200 first 
month. Mrs. Perry made $27 a week in 
afternoons. Work e time or 
guaran 



















Anybody can eell 


‘ou to pesems “tamiiar with our 
ine. Write particulars if you mean 
business, a ‘ote te size of hose worn. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., H-4002 Dayton, Ohio. 





Dress Designing Lessons FREE 





Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
Ay dees and Costume Designing during their spare 


moments IN TEN WEEKS 3 ee oe oe oe 

Dress and Costume Design- oe 
ers Frequently Earn 

$45 to $100 a Week 7 rmmtun errr 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Kindly send me sample 
of lessons in Dress and 
Costume Designing as 
— in 10 weeks’ spare 


Many Start Parlors 77 
In Thelr Own Homes 
Every woman who 
now does plain sew- 4 
ing should take up vt 


Designing. 
4 Ames Sis anianehukeaed 


Send Coupon 
IE. vdctinenan decal 


Immediately 
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side of two 


and the | professions. rty-six other practical| 

courses are descr ibed in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H, 660 Drexel Ave. & SS8th St. CHICAGO 





High School Course 
in 2 , ears 


You can complete 
this | simplified High 


Course at home in- 
Meets all togufrements fot for entrance to college! 














B ECAUSE Stenizor kills 


disagreeable odors as well as soothing 
and healing rawness and chafing. 


LABORATORIES STERIZOL aT YouR 
Ti 


OSSINING, WN. Y. HE ANTISEPTIC ORUGGIST 





Wed 


C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 
1021Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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- ia The Most | 

G —— Beautiful | 

| iP Complexion | 
P 17 


= } ‘~~ isthat of smooth, 
: ‘soft, clean skin, made so and 
kept so by vigorous health. A 
body kept internally clean and 
= wholesome rewards with fault- : 
= less skin and cheeks a-glow. = 


|ENO’s| 


|| FRUIT SALT || 


(Derivative Compound) = 





= —first thing in the morning— || 

helps in attaining and maintain- || 
ing the matchless complexion 
of health. 

A little ENO, in water, makesa 
= sparkling, pleasant health-drink 
whichsweetensthestomach, aids 
digestion, and a larger amount 
=3 || givesthe entire intestinal tract a 
= thorough cleansing. For more 
= than half a century, ENO has 
: been bringing happy 
health to young and 
old. 


At all druggists FE 
$1.25 a large bottle | 














; vt 

ee Prepared only by 
—— J. C. ENO, Ltd., 

London, S. E. England 

Sales Agents: | 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 

New York, Toronto, Sydney 


























Always say “‘Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name “‘Bayer”’ 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicac'd. 











To Women 
Interested 
In New Styles! 


We announce the arrival of 
the McCall Fashion Quarterly 
for Fall with all the newest 
ideas in Dresses, Suits, Wraps 
and Children’s Garments. 

This will give you an idea of 
what will be new and in favor 
for Fall, so that you can plan 
now for the coming season! 


THE McCALL FASHION 
BOOK FOR FALL—25c 
(Mail Order —35c ) 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


~Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear after being deaf ior 25 years, with 

se Artificial Ear Drums. I 
ear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 

Foal. ~vel ad Medicated Ear Drum 

I make you hear. Address peseaied Ear Drum 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear hen Co. (inc.) 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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He was baffled, confused as well as 
wounded. “Look here, Teresa Let’s be 
plain about this. Of course I'm no saint. 
but you know I love you. You're the only 
woman on earth for me. Forget this 
night—” 

“I've already forgotten it.” 

“Will you marry me?” 

“No Never.” 

“Why not ?” 

She said almost angrily: “Because I’m 
Don Esteban’s wife.” 

She paused, moved restlessly to the win- 
dow and came back to him again. “I’m 
ready whenever you are.” 

“You mean—? You'd better go back 
to the convent.” 

“No! Icouldn’t. Not in the mood I’m 
RN 

He shook his head sullenly. “How 
about the mood I’m in? You're taking a 
risk. We may never get to Florida.” 

She lifted her head. Her face had be- 
come hard; it was like a marble fragment 
I don’t care whether we get to Florida or 
not All I ask is that you take me up 
where I can see the sunrise. 


The impulse came to him, when they 
were over the sea, to destroy her victory by 
the only means left to him; to plunge 
straight down into the gray waste of water 
below. 

He kept his eyes on the muffled figure 
seated in the cockpit ahead of him. He 
expected every moment to see her turn her 
head, to look back at him with a face of 
terror. They were plunging down on a 
long slant toward the sea. . . . But she 
didn’t look around; and suddenly he knew 
that she was not in the least afraid to die 
He had a feeling that she was singing, not 
actually, but in her heart 

Singing the Ave Maria 

Or perhaps the gay song she had sung 
that night at the opera when she had come 
out dressed as a street-girl : 

What was the good of two corpses 
floating in the sea? For the first time in 
his life the thought of death appalled him. 
His fingers groped for the switch. The mo- 
tor caught with a sullen roar. The plane 
flattened out and began to climb. He was 
aware of a familiar esthetic beauty in 
earth and sky. . 

The day was fair and calm, with a light 
favoring wind. They flew steadily north- 
ward. 

THE END 


Women Who Loved 
Too Well 


tinued from page 33) 


Faust I = falls in love with an inno 
cent maiden ite, whose brother and guard 
ian, Yasuda, is away at war At first Mar- 


guerite resists her fascinating cavalier, but she is so 
childishly inno vcent of the ways of the world that 
she finally yields to him. Her awakening comes 
when her ’ bother Valentine returns from the war 
and challenges her betrayer. Valentine is killed, 











and crazed with horror at this terrible ending of 
he er love-dream, Marguerite kills her new-born babe 
For this irrespo ible crime, she is thrown into 

prison an id conden ed to dit 
Meanw! Faust cannot forget his beloved 
Marguerite, and he gains acce to her prison and 
begs her to escape with him Mephistopheles 
joins him, h g zain another soul, but the 
girl is now in her mind and resists all temp 
forgiveness. Her prayers are 


tation, praying or P 
um ne bold Mephistopheles sinks 





Q fore the time arrives for her 
execution—she dies peacefully and is borne away 
by the angels 

SALOME 

This opera is taken from the Biblical story, but 
the haracter of Salome is much expanded Jo 
——_ the Hebrew prophet, is held captive in 
He rt courtyard. The ~ autiful and passionate 
young princess, Salome, is struck by his bold, manly 
tones as he denounces the king, and uses her 
wiles to persuade Narraboth, a young Syrian sol 
dier, to disobey his orders and permit her to see 
the prophet. She then uses all her allurements to 
ter pt Cg = ge to look at her, but he merely 
contin s his denunciations, untouched by her 
be aa Her love then changes to passionate 
hatred, and when He 1 later asks her to dance for 
him, she does so only on the condition that he 
will grant any request she may make. This he 
rashly promises, and after the Dance of the Seven 

i she asks for the head of the prophet. Herod 
is horrified, but cannot refuse her. oes ver, when 
the head of Jokanaan is brought to Salome, she i 
filled with remorse, and kisses the silent lips 


Herod is enraged at her act, and orders his soldiers 
to slay the weeping girl. 


THAIS 

The action of this opera takes place in Alexan- 
dria and in the Theban desert, in Egypt. Athanael, 
2 young monk, leaves his desert retreat to convert 
the soul ef Thais, a beautiful courtesan, who is the 
center of the life of pleasure indulged in by the 
nobly-born youths of the city. The m onk goes to 
her house and in the midst of the reve boldly 
accosts her and tells her to leave her sinft ir “life and 
join the White Nuns 

She is won ing weary of her life, and fasci 

ed by the earnestness of the young preacher, sh 
ym ~ bids her. He returns to the desert, but 
is un ab to forget ee, and as she lies dying in 
the conv need of the White Nuns, having carried 
her fasting aad pen nce t r, he 
and begs her to li 
all earthly passio h 
steadfastly on joys of Heaven, she dies, while 
the heart-broken ‘Atk hanael sinks at her feet. 





Next month Miss Garden will analyze 
the love-lives of Fiora, Melisande, and 
Monna Vanna 
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A Mender with a 
Thousand Uses 


Observe these few pictures to note the many possi- 
bilities of Tirro, the new and handy mender. Your 
own imagination will think of dozens of others. 
Hardly a day passes but that Tirro would save you 
money, time and inconvenience. 





Water- 
proofed 


The Ideal Mending Ta 
— “gm Extra 
E i P O Strong 


For Sale at All Druggists 





Tirro is a water-proofed itself to almost every 
fabric tape, on a conve- 
nient spool. It sticks 
to anything and stays 
stuck. China, metal, 
wood, glass, rubber, any- 


thing can be mended Ne 
with Tirro. 


| sizes. Prices inthe 
Tirro stops leaks. It U nited States: 
patches tears. It strengthens 34 inch wide, 30c; 1% inches 


split handles. It holds things wide, 50c. It can be bought 
together. It insulates. 








sort of emergency and 
is instantly ready, with- 
out wetting or heating. 
It cannot spill. It keeps 
fresh. 


at all druggists, and once you 
Cut it any size. Or wrap it _ try it, you'll keep it handy at 
once or many fold. It adapts home, office and shop. 


Tirro in Time Saves Many a Dime 





Free Trial Strip 


Merely write us and we’ll send a sample rei ie. ca acs “ys eae tied epee tepeaias 


strip of Tirro free, together with our Book : FREE TRIAL STRIP 


of a Thousand Uses. ‘Then you’ll realize anaes dh aaa 
what a friendly little helper Tirro is and 2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


how it saves money for you. ; : : 
7 Mail me strip of Tirro—also book. 





BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago New York Toronto 





Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 
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Liv ; 


ly Dictionary 


Dear Mrs Wilcox 
My husband Is writing ré gularly to his former 
stenographer who has gone to California He says it 


but that he and | do 
What's to be 


is not my affair, that he leves me 
not understand love in the same w Ly. 
cone ?—S. D. M., ¢ ovington, Kentucky. 


D° not discuss love with him but ask him to define truth 
and loyalty, honor and hypocri Remind him that 
faith and trust are very much your affair in married life 
and suggest that you will be perfectly satisfied if he will 


abide by the ordinary dictionary definitions of all of these 
words. 

Bonded Love 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 


Lately the man I had promised to marry began to 
neglect me for another girl. Now he has come back 
to me, to stay, he swears. How can | keep him ?—N. 
P. K., Vancouver, Washington. 


OVE which must be seized and bound is not worth hav 

4 ing. The only love which has value is that which comes 

because it help coming and stays because it cannot 
go away 


cannot 


Beauty ’s Disadvantage 
Dear Mrs. W ile ox 


1 am just hungry to have a good time like other 


girls suppose you think this is an awfully silly 
letter. You see | am a homely girl I've a nice home 
and the dearest parents, but all the boys think me a 


lemon. l have a good time at parties because 
all the pretty girls walk off with all the partners. I'm 
so discouraged and I'd just love anybody who would 
tell a homely girl how to be a little pretty.—H. H., 


Cleveland, Ohio 


never 


the is not a silly letter. The wish to be beautiful i 
part of every woman's nature and so it would be fool 
ish and cruel to give this little girl the conventional answer 
“Do not think about yourself Be sweet, be unselfish, and 


you will win by your charm 


The homely girl knows very well that the pretty girl i 


thinking about herself all of the time, and that she draw 
large returns in a full program at every dance. There is no 
perfect compensation for a lack of beauty in youth, but in 
middle and old age the homely girl may find herself far more 
attractive than the girl who was~a stunning beauty before 
twenty Youth and its charms are short-lived but age i 
long. The woman who has spent part of her youth in im 
proving her mind will discover that she has made a won- 
derful investment in old-age happiness dividends 


Genuine Pearls 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox 





My husband has made a rem irkably big fortune in 
a few years We both missed the advantages of edu 
cation I need somebody to tell me how to acquire a 
little class What is the big thing to make the best 
effect in society }>—H. J. R., New York City. 
Pye speech is the preme social elegance 
Artists, for hire, wi orate your houses, design 
your frocks, furnish your table, but your conversation, the 
manner of it and the content of it, can be determined on); 
} vour elf 
In the fairy t pearls f from the lips of the princess 
This is symbolical The jew ire words They are magi 
il gen Such jew i ¢ obtained by investing a littl 
yney in patiet tudy with a tutor of English 
Not even a pearl necklace is as desirable an adornment a 
i store of idea ind tl ibility to expre them in well 
iw | rly pr 
W ork and the Young Wife 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox 
1 am about to marry and have almost agreed to 
keep on with office work after the wedding in order to 
support the home | am twenty years old My fiance 
proposed the plan. What do you think of it?—A 
W., Peoria, Ill. * 
| rHINK that a girl of twenty is unfit to assume so much 
responsibility S} ri m is posted as to the duties of 
wife | i liking for a good 
time; nor | ea 1 how be patient with life’s di 
ppointment 
If she is expected to be a wa earner as well as a wife 
it she must he to pay for the food as well as cook it, she 
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ART of WOMAN 


By Winona Wilcox 





i you 


one U 


= 


ure da probli m, dccept me as a fric nd, 
10 has lived and who understands, and 
one to.whom you may tell 
your story without a hint 
of your identity. I shall 


in all cases use only your 


} 
l 
| 


— 





initials in answering you 
in these columns; in fact, 
you need sign only your 
initials if you wish. Or 
send me a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for a 
personal letter. Address 
your inquirics to Mrs. 
Winona Wilcox, McCall's 
Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 
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will fail somewhere, and for that failure she will be blamed 

I think that the young man is expecting too much. If a 
home is worth founding at all, it is worth waiting for; if 
the girl is worth having, the man would better prove his 
ability to support her 

This is an essentially modern problem and one which 
hundreds of young women have to consider. Probably no 
more confusing question ever harassed engaged girls 

Will not some of the young wives who have made th 
experiment relate their experiences and give their opinions 
for the benefit of the undecided ? 


> : , 
Precocious Let e 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 


l am and am 
two years older than myself. 


sixteen love with a man 
This spring another girl 
has come between us. he young man still comes to 
ee me but he certainly is inclined to break up our 
friendship over any little thing. Please tell me how to 
keep his love.—R. P. S., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


terribly in 


——— you cannot do so. Precocious love affairs 
end just this way. Girls old enough to think 
inemselves in love, are old enough to understand that youth- 
ful romance is of short duration 
Let the young man go, then try to keep out of senti 
mental entanglements for at least two years. You will come 
to a happier womanhood if you follow this suggestion than 
if you indulge in futile emotional exaltations and depressions 
at an ase when you should be getting your lessons in school. 


To Kiss or Not to Kiss 


oo of the letters received are far more interesting than 
J any answer which could be devised Unfortunately, 
many of them have to be so condensed that the naive charm 
of the confession or revelation is eliminated. Take the girl's 
old but ever new problem about kissing a man she is not 
engaged to marry It has distressed more than one truly 


tually 


nice, very sensitive and naturally affectionate girl. 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 
My mother is not living. So many times I want 


some one to talk with. My question may seem trivial. 
It is hard to tell you what I want to know. 

I've been going for some time with a man whom I 
We have such good times together. He has al- 
ways treated me with the greatest respect until some 
wecks ago quite unexpectedly he took me in his arms 
and kissed me. 

| regard a kiss between a man and a maid as 
I do not think his conduct was proper because 

love has ever been spoken by him. The 
affair has spoiled our companionship. I own that his 
caress is not repugnant to me because I care for him 
greatly. He has made it very hard for me to conceal 
my fecling for him. Certainly 1 want him to love me. 
Perhaps | ought not to go out with him at all. Please 
advise me.—Elsie A., Baltimore, Maryland. 


lov e. 


sac red. 
no word of 


©, YNCERNING this particular query, it may be said that 
the young man is taking an unfair advantage of the 


ituation. The remainder of the reply fits a dozen similar 
inquiries 

Two opinions divide those who think at all about the 
subject. One cult would have the ancient taboo observed: 


\ man should not expect to kiss a girl until he has proposed. 
The newer but not necessarily wiser thought is that a 
kissing would insure happier mar- 


little experimenting in 


” 


riages; that if the kisses please, the affinity problem is solved. 

But against this, it must be argued that prudence adds 
weight to any young woman’s value in a man’s eyes. The 
unattainable remains forever desirable. As a general rule, 
the man who finds that he can get what he wants without 
proposing, is pretty apt never to propose at all. 

Make the ru'c, “hands off,” until you are engaged. Or 
ask the man plainly what his conduct implies. Never assume 
that a man loves you, unless he puts his feeling for you into 
words. 

This question certainly is far from trivial but there is 
little sense in condemning its discussion, because kissing is a 
very old human institution and the impulse is bound to be 
obeyed in spite of the condemnation of elders. 


Abandoned in Spirit 


yes of “the most dreadful of human _ prob- 
lems” continue to crowd my mail. Writes one wile 

“I am one of the abandoned wives. I am abandoned in 
pirit. I am a mother and forty-five years old. Poor health 
has robbed me of my good looks and my husband, over 
fiity, loves a young girl.” 

This from another: 

“TI have raised my children; all are married. My hus- 
band is harassing me to divorce him so that he can marry a 
pretty girl.” 

A third complains: 

“My husband has confessed that he no longer loves me 
and he expects me to set him free that he may marry his 
ecretary. There’s so little of life left, we are both over fifty, 
that his request seems utterly absurd to me as well as tragic.” 

I have a dozen other letters all ending with the same 
ad query: Ought an unloved wife to leave her husband 
when he turns to youth and beauty as his natural right? 

Fortunately one who frankly signs herself “An O!d Wife” 
has embodied some advice in the recital of her own experi- 
ence: 


Dear Mrs. 


Sometimes | 


Wilcox: 

think that the older unloved wives 
ought to mect in convention, talk this thing over, ar- 
rive ata poli y> and instruct other women about the 
best ways of maintaining their proper places late in 
life beside the partners with whom they set forth, by 
invitation, years ago. we women have any brains at 
all, we must and we can face hard truths. Some of us 
must live without love, some without much happiness 
of any kind, but it is sentimental nonsense to fancy 
that any one of us must live without our portion of 
justice just because we happen to stand between some 
husband and the object of his unstable fancy. 

My husband desires “‘justice’’ ardently for himself. 
He has told me plainly that he doesn't get the pleasure 
out of life that he ought to have, and that | am at 
fault, that | am in the way. Judging from the litera- 
ture and drama just now popular, this same idea is 
lurking in the back of the minds of many men. But 
mighty few who harbor it ever admit that the old wives 
are not getting their share of happiness out of life. 

Personally | think it absurd of any wife to even 
consider surrendering the rights and honors and privi- 
leges acquired by years of wifehood for the sake of 
letting a man indulge, legally, his romantic attach- 
ment for a pretty young girl. Artistically, the theme 
may be good; ethically, it is impossible. 

Love passes, frequently; there is no question about 
that. But it takes many things besides love to make 
married life successful. At the age of 40 human be- 
ings, male or female, should have learned that. Then 
what? 

Break up a home to prove it? 

Certainly not! 

My husband denied me his love after many years 
of devotion on both sides. But that did not appear to 
me a sufficient reason for giving up all the other things 
he and | had bui'ded together in the long years of our 
wedded life. And so I decided to retain my place in 
my home and in society. Grandchildren were being 
added to the family. I had a certain pride of clan, 
even if my husband lacked it, and I would not permit 
him to introduce a superficial girl into our dignified 
kept my place and let the man’s love life 
take care of itself. 

Of course I never can respect him as I used to do. 
I can never respect a man of his years who is still 
ruled, who can still be fooled by his own emotions.— 
Mrs. L. P., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Ircre Wiley 


circle. 
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Columbia 
Grafonola 


Up-to-the-minute dance music 
on a modern phonograph 


Paul Biese Trio and College Inn Orchestra 
The Happy Six 
Art Hickman’s Orchestra and Trio 
Le Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band 


Prince’s Dance Orchestra 
















They all make records exclusively for 
Columbia, because: Columbia Records 
get the most out of every dance selection. 

Columbia Records always lead the 
way with the latest dance hits. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 





O you know you 
can buy any latest 
model Columbia Graf- 
onola, with the Non 
Set Automatic Stop 
and all other exclusive 
Columbia improve- 
ments, for less then 
you would pay for an 
older design of phono- 
graph without any of 
these improvements? 
When you pay your 
good money for a pho- 
nograph, get a modern 
instrument. 
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